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SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  College  has 
now  discontinued  the  accelerated  program  which  was  in  effect  during  the 
war.  Students,  both  veterans  and  non-veterans,  who  have  had  no  previ- 
ous college  training  will  be  accepted  in  September  only. 
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CALENDAR 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

1948-1949 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Sept.  20 — Sept.  24 

Monday — Friday 

Registration 

Sept.  27 

Monday,  8 :00  a.m. 

Classes  Begin 

Nov.  13 

Saturday 

Middle  of 
First  Semester 

Nov.  24 — Nov.  29 

Wed.,  12  m. — Mon.,  8 :00  a.m. 

Thanksgiving 

Weekend 

Dec.  18 — Jan.  3 

Sat.,  12  m. — Mon.,  8 :00  a.m. 

Christmas  Vacation 

Jan.  19 

Wednesday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Jan.  20 — Jan.  28 

Thursday — Friday 
SECOND  SEMESTER 

Examinations 

Jan.  29 

Saturday 

Supplementary  Ex- 
aminations 

Jan.  31— Feb.  3 

Monday — Thursday 

Registration 

Feb.  4 

Friday  8:00  a.m. 

Classes  Begin 

Mar.  26 

Saturday 

Middle  of  Second 
Semester 

Apr.  14 — Apr.  20 

Thursday  12  m. — Wednesday 
8 :00  a.m. 

Easter  Vacation 

May  21 

Saturday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

May  23 — May  31 

M onday — T uesday 

Examinations 

June  6 

Monday  10 :00  a.m. 

Commencement  Day 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


EX-OFFICIO 

Joe  R.  Hanley Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Francis  T.  Spaulding Albany,  N.  Y. 

Commissioner  of  Education 

William  P.  Tolley Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

Perry  B.  Duryea Albany,  N.  Y. 

Conservation  Commissioner 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR 


J.  Henry  Walters,  President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis  D.  McCurn,  Vice-President Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Willis  H.  Michell Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Fearon Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Orville  H.  Greene Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Grant  W.  Ernst Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frank  C.  Ash Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


Joseph  S.  Illick,  B.A.,  B.F.,  F.E.,  M.S.,  D.Sc Dean 

Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  Dean 

James  F.  Dubuar,  B.A.,  M.S.F Director,  State  Ranger  School 

Ralph  T.  KrNG,  B.S.,  M.A Director,  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest 

Experiment  Station 

Augustus  J.  Carroll Business  Director 

Raymond  F.  Crossman,  B.A.,  M.A Registrar 

Clifford  H.  Foster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.F Director,  The  Pack 

Demonstration  Forest 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan,  B.A.,  M.S.F Director,  Summer  Camp 

Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Martha  Meelig,  B.S Librarian 

Ruby  W.  Howe Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  Dean 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


The  date  in  parenthesis  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of  service; 
two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931),  Dean  and  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E.,  1913; 
M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927. 

Samuel  N.  Spring  (1932-1944),  Dean  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.F.,  1903;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1944. 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945),  Assistant  Dean 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928. 

Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.Sc.F.,  1904. 

George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930. 

Alan  F.  Arnold  (1921),  Assistant  Professor  of 'Landscape  Engineering 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  1907. 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.S.,  1948. 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  to  the  Registrar;  Assistant 
Professor 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
1941. 

Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1908;  M.A.  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916. 

William  H.  Bennett  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  LTniversity,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
1937. 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
1929;  M.F.,  1931. 

Harry  P.  Brown  (1914),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

A. B.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  M.A.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1914. 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921).  Professor  of  Forest  Utilisation 

B. A.,  Yale  LTniversity,  1906;  M.F.,  1908. 

David  H.  Caldwell  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948. 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930).  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.Sc.F.,  University  of  Washington.  1928;  M.F.,  1930. 

James  P.  Casey  (1946-1947,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

S.  Earli,  Church  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943. 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  JVood  Technology 
B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942. 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering, 
Emeritus 

A.B.,  Acadia  Llniversity,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc.,  Acadia 
Llniversity,  1931. 
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Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Registrar  and  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  A.M.,  1931. 

John  P.  Decker  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  1 

B. S.,  University'  of  Idaho,  1938;  A.M.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor  of 
Forest  Engineering 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915. 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920. 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuvv  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 

1939. 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 

Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939. 

C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1945. 

John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  1948. 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

A. B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1917. 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1941. 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Associate  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928. 

Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale 
University,  1927. 

Hiram  L.  Henderson  (1917),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilisation 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1915. 

Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928. 

Robert  G.  Hitchings  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943. 

C.  Vernon  Holmberg  (1945),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
M anufacture 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1939. 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilisation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930. 

Ralph  M.  Hutchinson  (1938),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1933. 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1929. 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Utah  State  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925. 
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Jack  L.  Kkall  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1942. 

Lawrence  Leney  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1948. 

Clarence  E.  Libby  (1920),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1916. 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  (1933),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1938. 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1925;  M.S.,  1926. 

Edward  F.  McCarthy  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of  Silviculture, 
Emeritus 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  M.S.F.,  1916. 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany, 
Emeritus 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1904;  A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1912;  A.M., 
1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1920. 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

A. B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  A.M.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1941. 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935. 

Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Assistant  to  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of 
Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1935. 

Reuben  P.  Prichard  (1912),  Associate  Professor  of  Silviculture 
B.S.,  Dartmouth  College,  1907;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1909. 

Dean  Richards  (1948),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  Colorado  State  College,  1944;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1947. 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1931. 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1948. 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937. 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942. 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929. 

David  P.  Thomas  (1947),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1941;  M.F.,  1947. 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930. 
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Donald  P.  White  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1940. 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry,  Emeritus 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918. 

Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942. 

William  L.  Webb,  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940. 

Fay  Welch  (1931),  Special  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922. 

Gurth  A.  Whipple  (1921-1948),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension, 
Emeritus 

Eastman  Business  College,  1896;  New  York  University,  1896-98. 

Edward  Buck  Willard  (1947),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1939;  B.L.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1947. 

Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Recreation 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942. 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1941;  Ph.D.,  1948. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PURPOSES 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  was 
established  in  1911  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As 
set  forth  in  its  charter,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  for  its  objects  and 
purposes:  the  teaching  and  instruction  of  students  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  forestry  and  its  several  branches;  the  carrying  on  and  pro- 
motion of  investigation,  experiment  and  research  in  forestry  and  its 
several  branches;  the  conduct  upon  land  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
lease  for  such  purpose,  of  experiments  in  forestation,  reforestation,  the 
development  of  forests  for  public,  commercial  and  recreational  purposes, 
the  protection  of  watercourses  and  subterranean  waterflow,  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  the  animal  life  of  the  forest  and  forest  waters, 
and,  generally,  the  giving  of  popular  instruction  and  information  con- 
cerning the  elements  of  forestry,  the  effective  marketing  of  forest 
products,  and  practical  tree-planting  throughout  the  State;  the  plant- 
ing, raising,  cutting  and  selling  of  trees  and  timber  with  a view  to 
obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge  concerning  the  scientific  management 
and  use  of  forests,  their  regulation  and  administration,  and  the  pro- 
duction, harvesting  and  reproduction  of  forest  crops  and  the  earning  of 
revenue  therefrom. 


BUILDINGS 

In  1913  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made  for  a forestry  building 
to  be  located  on  the  campus  of  Syracuse  University.  This  building  was 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  college  year,  1916-1917.  In  June,  1933,  this  building  was 
named  Bray  Hall  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  L.  Bray  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, who  acted  as  first  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Legislature  of  1930  appropriated  $600,000  for  a new  forestry 
science  building  which  is  located  near  Bray  Hall  and  has  been  in  service 
since  February,  1933.  This  building  has  been  named  the  Louis  Marshall 
Memorial  in  honor  of  Louis  Marshall,  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  who  served  in  this  office  until  his  death  in  1929. 

A new  sawmill  and  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  were  added  in  1932  to 
the  group  of  buildings  now  on  the  College  campus.  The  building  formerly 
used  as  a powerhouse  was  remodeled  in  1934  to  house  the  woodworking 
shop  and  wood-preservation  laboratorj'. 

During  the  summer  of  1938,  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary 
was  constructed  on  the  campus,  under  State  appropriation.  It  is  used  for 
instructional  and  research  purposes,  and  for  the  production  of  plant  and 
insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory  use. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  adequately  equipped  with  apparatus  for 
laboratory  work  in  Forest  Botany,  Forest  Pathology,  Wood  Technology, 
Forest  Utilization,  Forest  Entomology,  Silviculture  and  Forest  Soils, 
Forest  Zoology,  and  for  experimental  work  in  Pulp  and  Paper  manu- 
facture. The  College  is  also  fully  equipped  with  instruments  for  field  and 
drafting  work  in  Forest  Mensuration,  Forest  Management  and  Forest 
Engineering.  Provision  is  made  for  drafting  and  design  work  in  con- 
nection with  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

The  Franklin  Moon  Memorial  Library  commemorates  the  service  of 
the  late  Dean  Moon  who  was  head  of  the  College  from  1920  to  1929 
inclusive.  This  library  contains  about  62,000  items  covering  all  phases  of 
forestry  and  the  sciences  that  are  related  to  forestry. 

In  the  Marshall  Memorial  Building,  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment 
Station  maintains  a library  consisting  of  literature  dealing  with  wildlife 
research  and  conservation.  The  library  is  open  to  students  and  the  public. 

Additional  library  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  library  of  Syracuse 
University. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL 

The  New  York  State  Ranger  School,  one  of  the  departments  of  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  is  located  on  the  Ranger  School 
forest  consisting  of  2,330  acres  in  the  western  Adirondacks  near 
Wanakena. 

The  New  York  State  Ranger  School  offers  an  eleven  months’  course 
in  practical  forestry  at  the  vocational  level,  which  trains  men  for  such 
positions  as  forest  guard,  forest  ranger,  tree  planting  expert  and  nursery 
foreman.  The  work  is  largely  of  a practical,  intensive  nature  along  the 
lines  of  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping  and  scaling;  the 
carrying  out  of  various  methods  of  logging  and  lumbering;  nursery 
practice;  and  tree  planting. 

For  further  information  write  to  The  Registrar,  New  York  State 
Ranger  School,  Wanakena,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  FORESTRY 

The  College,  through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  serves  the 
public  in  many  ways.  Technical  bulletins  are  issued  which  give  the 
results  of  research  projects  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  Informative 
publications  for  popular  consumption  are  distributed,  and  many  magazine 
and  press  articles  are  written  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  public  to  cur- 
rent forestry  developments-.  Radio  programs,  lectures,  and  exhibits  are 
part  of  the  extension  service  as  well  as  personal  instruction  and  corres- 
pondence. 

Advice  is  given  to  institutions,  municipalities,  individuals  and  forest 
operators  on  problems  of  reforestation  and  management  of  forest  lands. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

THE  SYRACUSE  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

This  Station  is  located  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City  of  Syra- 
cuse and  consists  of  two  farms  (93  acres)  purchased  in  1912.  A nursery 
is  maintained  for  student  instruction,  for  experiments,  and  to  produce 
stock  for  planting  on  College  properties.  A series  of  experimental  plots 
of  planted  forest  occupy  the  land,  except  30  acres  of  natural  woodland 
which  is  being  given  silvicultural  treatment. 


THE  SALAMANCA  FOREST 

This  tract,  acquired  in  1912,  consists  of  1036  acres  and  is  located  south 
of  Salamanca  in  Cattaraugus  County,  adjacent  to  the  Allegany  State  Park. 
The  Forest  is  a mixed  stand  of  hardwoods  consisting  of  aspen,  oak  and 
maple.  Experimental  thinnings  and  stand  improvements  have  been  made, 
a road  has  been  constructed  to  the  center  of  the  Forest,  and  several 
plantations  established  in  the  open  portions  of  the  tract. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL  FOREST 

In  1912,  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of  Wanakena,  N.  Y.,  presented 
to  Syracuse  University,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  a tract  of  1814  acres  of  cut-over  land  lying  along 
the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wana- 
kena, St.  Lawrence  County.  In  December,  1929,  the  International  Paper 
Company  gave  an  adjoining  tract  of  500  acres.  Louis  Marshall,  then 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  donated  15  acres  in 
1927,  and  in  1931  the  Ranger  School  Alumni  Association  gave  one  acre, 
making  a total  of  2330  acres.  A forest  management  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  area,  while  originally  typical  of  the  cut-over  land  in  northern 
New  York,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a large  amount  of  development 
work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  Ranger  School  Forest  is 
used  principally  by  the  students  of  the  State  Ranger  School.  A branch 
station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  located  on  the  Forest. 


THE  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK  EXPERIMENTAL  FOREST 

In  1923,  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  presented  to  Syracuse  University,  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  a tract  of 
964  acres,  situated  on  Cranberry  Lake,  known  as  the  Barber  Tract,  on 
which  the  College  of  Forestry  Summer  Camp  is  held.  This  area  serves 
as  a laboratory  for  the  students  and  is  a permanent  camp  where  prac- 
tical training  in  field  methods  is  given  to  sophomores  each  summer. 
Adjoining  this  tract  and  available  for  field  demonstration  are  State  lands 
included  within  the  Adirondack  Park. 
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THE  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK  DEMONSTRATION  FOREST 

In  the  spring  of  1927  an  area  of  2250  acres  was  presented  by  the  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  to  Syracuse  University  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry.  In  1940  an  additional 
area  of  78  acres  was  presented,  bringing  the  total  area  to  2328  acres. 
This  Forest  is  in  the  Lake  George- Warrensburg  region  and  is  located 
about  three  miles  north  of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  highway  between 
New  York  and  Montreal.  A management  plan  has  been  prepared  for  this 
tract.  The  Forest  serves  also  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
silviculture  and  various  forestry  problems.  A camp  of  four  weeks  is 
maintained  here  in  the  spring  of  the  Junior  year  for  students  in  Silvicul- 
ture. A permanent  resident  forester  is  in  charge  of  the  Forest. 

ROOSEVELT  WILDLIFE  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

This  experiment  station  is  provided  for  by  law  to  conduct  forest 
wildlife  research.  Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  the 
Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Building. 

The  organization  includes  a director,  and  a staff  composed  of  faculty 
members  of  the  College.  Results  of  its  investigations  appear  as  separate 
series  in  the  College  publications.  Its  field  station  is  the  Huntington  Forest. 

This  Forest,  known  as  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  Station  consists  of  14,984.04  acres  in  a continuous  block,  located  in 
Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  central  Adirondacks  near  the  village 
of  Newcomb.  It  was  presented  to  Syracuse  University,  in  trust  for  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  by  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and 
his  wife  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  in  two  allotments — approximately  13,000 
acres  in  1932  and  the  remainder  in  1938.  In  the  deed  of  gift  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Huntington  is  contained  the  covenant  that  “the  said  premises  will 
be  used  for  investigation,  experiment  and  research  in  relation  to  the  habits, 
life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish,  birds, 
game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife”.  Five 
lakes  aggregating  1300.9  acres  are  within  the  boundary  and  there  are 
additional  smaller  lakes  of  lesser  importance. 


SHORT  COURSES 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  offers  certain  short  courses 
in  connection  with  its  public  adult  education  program.  These  courses  are 
given  at  intervals  during  the  jear  and  are  designed  for  specialists  em- 
ployed in  forestry  and  allied  fields.  Included  in  the  category  of  short 
courses  are  a dry  kiln  practice  course  of  ten  days ; a lumber  grading 
course  of  one  week ; and  a retail  lumber  institute  covering  a period  of  one 
month.  For  information  regarding  these  short  courses,  please  address 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  College  of  Forestry.  Syracuse  10, 
New  York. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

From  time  to  time  the  College  issues  technical  publications,  bulletins 
and  leaflets  on  various  forestry  subjects  and  problems.  A list  of  such 
publications  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Most  of  the  popular  pub- 
lications are  for  free  distribution,  while  a small  charge  is  made  for  the 
technical  and  some  of  the  more  formal  bulletins. 

The  News  Letter  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  carries  items  on  the  work  of  the  College,  news  of  its  Alumni  and 
information  of  general  interest  to  foresters.  The  News  Letter  is  sent 
only  to  members  of  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  Alumni 
Association. 

Applications  for  publications  and  requests  for  information  on  forestry 
problems  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension, 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean.  Inquiries 
and  correspondence  concerning  entrance  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar,  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

EXPENSES 

All  bills  are  payable  to  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse 10,  N.  Y. 

MATRICULATION 

Every  undergraduate  student  on  entering  the  College  is  required 
to  pay  a matriculation  fee  of  $10.00.  This  fee  is  not  required  of  students 
passing  from  one  college  to  another  within  the  University  or  of  students 
transferring  from  another  institution,  if  evidence  is  submitted  that  such  a 
fee  was  paid  in  the  former  institution. 

FEES 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  each  semester.  The  treasurer’s  receipt  admits  to  classes. 

Students  who,  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  entering  the  College, 
have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  tuition;  provided,  however,  that  no  student  shall  be 
allowed  to  transfer  from  the  College  of  Forestry  to  another  college  in 
Syracuse  University  wherein  tuition  is  charged  without  first  paying 
for  the  hours  for  which  he  may  receive  credit  in  the  latter  college,  at 
the  rate  which  was  in  effect  when  the  work  was  taken,  with  the  under- 
standing that  from  the  above  amount  shall  be  deducted  whatever  amount 
has  been  collected  and  retained  by  the  College  of  Forestry  for  tuition 
and  fees.  (This  does  not  apply  to  veterans.) 


UNDERGRADUATES 

Paid  Once: 

Matriculation  $10.00 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  (not  required  of  men  in  Pulp  and 

Paper)  25.00 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  tuition  (applies  to  non-residents)  . . 110.00 

Graduation  Fee  10.00 

Paid  Per  Term : 

General  University  Fee,  covering  general  administration, 


library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  recreation  and 


special  testing  services  25.00 

Student  Activities  3.50 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sophomore  year 

only)  1.00 

Non-resident  tuition  150.00 

Laboratory  Fee  30.00 

Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory  fee 
beginning  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  and  continuing 
for  four  terms  only 30.00 


From  time  to  time  additional  expenses  are  incurred  in  connection  with 
special  trips  and  camp  periods. 
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The  cost  of  text  books  and  supplies  for  the  first  year  is  approximately 
$50.00. 

For  graduate  fees,  see  page  20. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Upon  request  students  may  have  without  charge  one  copy  of  the 
record  of  their  work  completed  at  the  College.  A charge  of  $1.00  is 
made  for  the  first  additional  copy  and  50  cents  for  subsequent  copies. 

HOUSING  FACILITIES 

There  are  adequate  housing  facilities  for  men  in  living  centers  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  University.  In  addition,  there  are  privately  owned 
houses  officially  inspected  and  approved  by  the  University.  For  detailed 
information  about  housing  write  The  Dean  of  Men,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 


SELF-SUPPORT 

The  large  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  in  field  work 
by  forestry  students  leaves  relatively  little  time  for  outside  employ- 
ment. Only  the  most  brilliant  students  can  expect  to  earn  a substan- 
tial part  of  their  expenses  and  maintain  satisfactory  grades. 

The  Appointment  Office  in  the  Administration  Building  of  Syracuse 
University  assists  students  in  securing  self-support  work.  Prospective 
students  may  write  to  the  Appointment  Office  stating  the  type  of  work 
they  would  like  to  secure  and  stating  the  experience  they  have  had 
in  this  work. 


ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
makes  an  annual  award  to  a worthy  senior. 

THE  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK  PRIZES 

A fund  was  established  by  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  in  1923  to 
encourage  students  in  educational  institutions  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  forestry  and  to  advance  forestry  education  among  the  people.  The 
Income  from  this  fund  is  used  annually  for  prizes  in  contests  to  this  end. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  attain  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
perform  successfully  the  duties  of  later  life.  With  this  end  in  view 
considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  well-regulated  physical  training.  Every 
undergraduate  student  in  the  College  of  Forestry  is  required  to  take 
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systematic,  supervised  exercise,  including  swimming,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  course  unless  physically  unable  to  engage  in  it. 

A medical  examination  is  given  every  student  when  he  enters  upon 
gymnasium  work  and  his  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
his  health  and  to  the  development  of  a sound  body. 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  All  business  is  transacted  through  the  Athletic 
Governing  Board,  which  includes  representatives  from  the  faculty, 
alumni,  students,  and  interested  business  men  of  the  city. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  The  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  preparatory 
school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  16  units  of  preparatory  work  of 
high  school  grade  as  indicated  below: 


English  (4  years) 4 units 

Language1  2 “ 

History  2 

Elementary  Algebra  1 “ 

Intermediate  Algebra  “ 

Plane  Geometry  1 “ 

Physics  or  Chemistry  1 “ 

One  other  science  1 “ 

Electives  3p2  “ 

Total  16  units 


A unit  is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a week 
for  one  year  in  one  branch  of  study.  Two  to  three  hours  of  laboratory, 
drawing  or  shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

In  addition  to  a unit  count  an  applicant  to  be  considered  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Forestry  must  show  also  a quality  standard 
of  preparatory  work.  This  standard  is  based  upon  Regents  grades  of 
70  percent  or  better  for  acceptance  of  courses  for  entrance  credit.  Where 
courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not  given,  then  a 
school  grade  of  75  percent  or  better  is  required.  Entrance  examinations 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 

Those  seeking  admission  on  transfer  from  other  institutions  of  collegi- 
ate grade  must  present  records  showing  at  least  an  average  of  C or  its 
equivalent,  in  their  work  at  the  institution  from  which  transfer  is  made. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students  to 
the  capacity  of  the  College.  Tn  case  of  an  excess  of  applications  the  quota 
is  filled  by  selection  of  those  most  highly  qualified. 

1 The  minimum  credit  allowed  for  language  is  two  years.  One  year  of  language 
is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units  of  Agriculture  may  be  considered 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  language  and  3J4  units  of  electives.  The 
language  requirement  is  waived  for  veterans. 
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The  College  in  maintaining  a high  standard  of  work  believes  that 
satisfactory  college  work  can  be  done  only  after  very  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  the  lower  schools.  It  believes  also  that  there  are  few  lines  of 
work  which  require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training 
than  the  profession  of  forestry  and  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the 
profession.  The  College  urges  every  young  man  who  is  considering  the 
study  of  forestry  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  all  the  time  necessary 
for  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College 
for  application  forms. 

Applications  must  be  returned  by  or  before  June  15  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  following  September. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in 
professional  and  scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Work  may  be  taken  in 
the  following  broad  fields : forest  land  management  including  forest  soils, 
silviculture,  mensuration,  forest  engineering,  forest  management  and 
administration,  and  the  related  sciences  of  forest  botany,  forest  pathology, 
and  forest  entomology;  landscape  engineering  and  recreational  manage- 
ment including  forest  park  development,  maintenance,  and  administration ; 
forest  zoology  including  the  relationship  between  wildlife  and  forest 
management ; pulp  and  paper  manufacture ; wood  chemistry  and  plastics ; 
wood  technology ; and  utilization  of  wood  in  lumber,  veneer,  plywood, 
modified  wood,  and  related  products,  also  wood  preservation,  extractives 
and  derived  products. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  must  have  received  a bachelor  degree 
from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  acceptable  preparation 
in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  in  forestry.  Unless  the  applicant  has  had 
the  substantial  equivalent  of  one  of  the  undergraduate  major  programs 
of  training  at  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  deficiencies  must 
be  made  up  without  graduate  credit  before  he  can  become  a candidate  for 
an  advanced  degree. 

Admission  to  graduate  study  is  based  on  the  candidate’s  undergraduate 
record.  Only  students  with  a scholastic  average  of  B (or  80  percent) 
will  be  accepted  unless  the  grade  deficiency  is  compensated  by  outstanding 
ability  or  experience  in  the  field  in  which  the  student  expects  to  specialize. 

Veterans  and  others  whose  college  work  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
war,  and  men  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  competence  in  forestry 
or  the  wood-using  industries  are  given  extra  consideration  in  determining 
whether  they  meet  the  requirements  for  graduate  work.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  to  help  such  men  meet  graduate  standards. 

The  College  and  its  individual  departments  are  limited  in  the  number 
of  graduate  students  that  can  be  accommodated.  Priority  is  given  to 
veterans  and  students  with  a high  scholastic  record. 
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All  graduate  stud}-  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Work.  The  program  of  study  is  prepared  jointly  by  the  student  and  the 
professors  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 

Graduate  instruction  under  professors  in  the  colleges  of  Syracnse  Uni- 
versity may  be  included  in  the  candidate's  program  by  direction  of  his 
committee. 

The  College  administers  a number  of  fellowships  carrying  stipends 
varying  from  $74.50  to  $172.50  per  month.  Holders  of  these  fellowships 
are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  College  tuition  and  fees.  Recipients 
are  required  to  assist  in  laboratory  instruction  and  research  work  for  a 
total  of  not  to  exceed  15  hours  per  week.  Industrial  fellowships  are 
available  from  time  to  time.  Tuition  scholarships  also  are  available  for  a 
few  deserving  students. 

Applications  for  fellowships  should  be  made  by  May  15,  for  the  ensuing 
college  year. 

Other  opportunities  are  available  for  student  self-support  both  at  the 
College  of  Forestry  and  within  the  City  of  Syracuse.  Such  work  is 
usually  provided  on  an  hourly  basis. 

Fees  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows : 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (not  assessed 


against  holders  of  graduate  fellowships) $150.00 

General  University  fee  covering  library,  health, 
infirmary,  recreation  and  special  testing  services  25.00 

Student  Activities,  per  semester 3.50 

Laboratory  Fee,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against 
holders  of  regular  graduate  fellowships  or  those 

who  pay  the  non-resident  tuition  fee) 30.00 

Graduation  Fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation) . . 10.00 


Application  should  be  made  on  a special  form  provided  by  the  College. 
All  applications  for  admission  and  requests  for  additional  information 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Dean,  The  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

The  programs  of  study  are  classified  in  two  divisions:  Division  I 
which  deals  primarily  with  the  forest;  and  Division  II  which  deals  with 
the  products.  Before  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  each  student  must 
choose  the  division  which  he  wishes  to  follow.  He  should  be  able  to  decide 
by  that  time  whether  he  wishes  to  concern  himself  with  the  handling  of 
the  growing  forest,  or  with  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  its  products. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Division  I is  separated  into  two  groups : General  Forestry ; and  Land- 
scape and  Recreational  Management.  The  former  group  emphasizes 
management  of  the  forest  with  respect  to  all  its  resources  and  trains  men 
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for  positions  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  forestry  work  in  other 
Federal  organizations  and  in  the  states,  or  as  forest  managers  for  private 
enterprises.  The  second  group,  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management, 
trains  men  for  positions  in  state  and  national  parks  and  for  private 
recreational  activities. 

The  broad  foundational  training  indicated  under  General  Forestry, 
Division  I,  permits  some  flexibility  in  the  senior  year.  Deviations  to 
satisfy  particular  interests  of  the  students  to  a limited  degree  are  per- 
mitted, but  the  principal  objective  of  training  men  to  manage  all  resources 
of  the  forest  is  fully  maintained  (see  program  of  courses).  This  plan  is 
basic  to  graduate  work  by  the  student  in  specialized  lines. 

Division  II  emphasizes  the  industrial  aspects  of  technical  properties, 
manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  and  pre- 
pares men  for  positions  largely  concerned  with  private  industries  such 
as  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  concerns,  and  industries  using  wood  as  a 
raw  material. 


PROGRAM  OF  COURSES5 
To  be  taken  by  all  students 

Freshman  Year** 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Forest  Botany  X (Introd.)  3 

Chemistry  1 (Gen.  Chemistry)  4 

Drawing  10  (Lettering  & Sketching)  1 

English  1 (Freshman  English)  3 

Mathematics  42  (College  Algebra)  3 

General  Forestry  1 3 

Physical  Training  0 

Forest  Botany  1 (Introd.)  3 

Chemistry  1 (Gen.  Chemistry)  4 

Drawing  7 (Mech.  Draw.)  2 

English  1 (Freshman  English)  3 

Speech  2 (Public  Speaking)  2 

Mathematics  41  (Plane  Trigonometry)  3 
Physical  Training  0 

Total 

17 

Total 

17 

a During  the  first  year  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  various  fields 
of  specialization  which  the  College  offers.  These  fields  are  divided  into  two  general 
areas  which  are  further  subdivided  into  six  courses  of  study,  one  of  which  the  student 
will  select  before  the  end  of  his  freshman  year. 

DIVISION  I— MANAGEMENT  OF  FOREST  AREAS 

1.  General  Forestry. 

2.  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

DIVISION  II— TECHNICAL  PROPERTIES,  MANUFACTURE,  DISTRIBU- 
TION AND  USE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

3.  Conversion  and  Distribution  of  Lumber  and  Related  Products. 

4.  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction. 

5.  Wood  Technology. 

6.  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 

2 For  description  of  courses,  see  pages  29  to  46,  inclusive. 
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DIVISION  I 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FOREST  AREAS 
Sophomore  Year 

For  all  Division  I students 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Forest  Botany  10  (Plant  Phys.) 
English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

For.  Man.  1 (Surveying) 
Physics  3 (General  Physics)® 
Wood  Tech.  1 (Dendrology) 
Forest  Zoology  1 (Gen.  Zool.) 

3 
2 

4 
3 
3 
3 

Economics  1 (Principles)  3 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.)  2 

For.  Entom.  1 (Elem.  Ent.)  2 

Physics  3 (General  Physics)®  3 

Wood  Tech.  1 (Dendrology)  3 

Forest  Zoology  11  (Elem.  For.  Zool.)  3 

Total 

18 

Total 

16 

“ Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management  will 
substitute  L.  E.  1 (Elements  of  Landscape  Design)  for  Physics  3,  both  semesters. 


SUMMER  CAMP 

Begins  the  first  week  in  July  and  runs  for  11  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
For.  Man.  1 ; Wood  Tech.  1.  Swimming  test  must  be  passed. 

The  program  of  the  summer  camp,  which  is  situated  on  Cranberry 
Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  gives  field  training  in  surveying  and  mapping, 
and  in  mensuration,  as  a natural  complement  of  the  class  and  laboratory 
work  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  work  in  silviculture  is  basic  for  the 
courses  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  registration 
for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  are  given. 


Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Dendrology 

54 

Silviculture 

1 

Surveying 

554 

Mensuration 

354 

54 

Manual  Arts 

Total 

11 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Forest  Entomology  2 (For.  Entom.)  3 

Geology  36  (Gen.  Geol.)  3 

For.  Man.  99  (Mensuration)  3 

Silviculture  1 (Found.  Silv.)  3 

Utilization  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elem.  Wood  Tech.)  3 

For.  Man.  100  (Mensuration) 
Silviculture  3 (Seed.  & Plant.) 
Silviculture  104  (Practice) 
Silviculture  2 (Forest  Soils) 
Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfr.) 
Utilization  4 (Forest  Products) 

2 

2 

6® 

2" 

2* 

2» 

Total 

18 

Total 

16 

“ Four  hours  given  at  Spring  Camp. 

1 Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this  course 
since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 
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Senior  Year 


First  Semester 


Courses 


Credit 

Hours 


For.  Botany  40  (For.  Pathology) 
For.  Man.  101  (For.  Finance) 
For.  Man.  102  (For.  Economics) 
For.  Man.  112  (Adm.  & Policy) 
Silviculture  11  (Protection) 
Silviculture  114  (Reg.  Studies) 
One  elective  course  from  the 
following: 

Silviculture  115  (For.  Soils) 
Silviculture  116  (For.  Trip) 

Gen.  For.  100  (Range  Man.) 

Gen.  For.  101  (Human  Rel.) 

For.  Man.  109  (El.  Statistics) 
For.  Man.  114  (For.  Man.  Sem.) 
For.  Man.  120  (App.  of  Photo,  to 
For.  Mens.) 


12] 

2] 

2] 

2] 

3] 

3] 

[3] 


3 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

4 


Total  20 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

For.  Man.  106  (For.  Reg.)  3 

Electives  from  the  following:  15 

For.  Man.  104  (Rds.,  Tr.,  & 

Com.)  [3]  “ 

For.  Man.  105  (For.  Struc- 
tures) [3] 

Silviculture  112  (Silvi.  Sem.)  [3] 

For.  Man.  113  (For.  Accounts, 

Records  and  Reports)  [3] 

For.  Man.  121  (App.  of  Photo. 

to  For.  Man.)  [3] 

For.  Util.  109  (Uses  of  Wood)  [2] 

For.  Zool.  100  (Man.  of  For. 

Wildlife)  [2] 

Other  approved  electives  [2-6] 


Total  18 


° Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the  description 
of  the  course. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Architecture  2 (Elements) 
Geology  36  (General) 

L.  E.  2 (Plant  Materials) 

L.  E.  3 (El.  Landscape  Design) 
L.  E.  7 (El.  Landscape  Cons.) 
L.  E.  8 (Pencil  Technique) 
Silviculture  1 (Foundations) 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

Architecture  2 (Elements) 

L.  E.  2 (Plant  Materials) 

L.  E.  3 (El.  Landscape  Design) 
L.  E.  7 (El.  Landscape  Cons.) 
L.  E.  10  (Rec.  Land  Use) 
Silviculture  3 (Seed.  & Plant.) 
Zool.  100  (Man.  For.  Wildlife) 

2 

3 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

Total 

18 

Total 

19 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Forest  Ento.  3 (Shade  Tree  Insects)  3 

Geology  32  (Geomorphology)  3 

L.  E.  103  (Park  Admin.  & Main.)  2 

L.  E.  106  (Plant  Materials)  3 

L.  E.  107  (Landscape  Construction)  3 

L.  E.  109  (Landscape  Design)  4 

Art  69a  (Water  Color)  1 

Forest  Botany  42  (Shade  Tree  Dis.)  2 

L.  E.  12  (Recreation  Program)  3 

L.  E.  103  (Park  Admin.  & Main.)  2 

L.  E.  107  (Landscape  Construction)  3 

L.  E.  108  (Park  Architecture)  2 

L.  E.  109  (Landscape  Design)  4 

Electives  2-4 

Total 

19 

Total 

18-20 
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DIVISION  II 

TECHNICAL  PROPERTIES.,  MANUFACTURE,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  USE  OF 
FOREST  PRODUCTS 

CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
AND 

RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Accounting  1 (Elements) 

3 

Accounting  1 (Elements) 

3 

Economics  1 (Principles) 

3 

Economics  1 (Principles) 

3 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

Math.  43  (Anal.  Geom.  & Cal.) 

3 

Math.  44  (Anal.  Geom.  & Cal.) 

3 

Physics  1 (General) 

4 

Physics  1 (General) 

4 

Wood  Tech.  2 (Dendrology) 

3 

Business  Law  51  (Principles) 

2 

Total 

18 

Total 

17 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Camp  begins  the  first  week  in  July  and  runs  for  11  weeks  on  Cranberry 
Lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Tech.  2.  Swimming 
test  must  be  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  elementary  training  in  dendrology 
and  silviculture  so  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forest  and  its 
treatment ; to  train  him  in  the  elements  of  surveying  and  forest  measure- 
ment ; and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  study  the  details  of  mills 
using  wood  as  a raw  material  and  converting  wood  into  useful  products. 


The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  registration 
for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  are  given. 


Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Dendrology 

Vs 

Silviculture 

1 

Surveying  (Theory  & Prac.) 

4 

Mensuration  (Theory  & Prac.) 

4 

Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing  Plants 

I 

Manual  Arts 

Vs 

Total 

11 

CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Elec.  Engr.  45  (Principles  I) 
Finance  101  (Elem.  of  Fin.) 
Utilization  1 (Logging) 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elementary) 
Elective 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5-6 

Elec.  Engr.  46  (Principles  II)  4 

For.  Ento.  4 (For.  Prod.  Ento.)  2 

Mech.  Engr.  28  (Elem.  Heat  Power)  4 
Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfr.)  3 

Utilization  4 (Forest  Products)  3 

Utilization  5 (W.  W.  Machinery)  2 

Total 

18-19 

Total 

18 
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SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  will  be  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure  prac- 
tical experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  this  summer’s  work  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a 
favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to 
registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Eor.  Botany  41 

(Path.) 

2 

Utilization  101  (Salesmanship) 

2 

Utilization 

3 

(Glues  & Finishes) 

3 

Utdization  102  (Bus.  Methods) 

2 

Utilization 

6 

(Portable  Milling) 

1 

Utilization  109  (Uses  of  Wood) 

2 

Utilization 

104 

(Dry  Kiln  Eng.) 

3 

Utilization  125  (Field  Util.  Study)  4 

Utilization 

106 

(Regional  Studies) 

3 

Electives  from  the  following:1* 

6 

Utilization 

107 

(Wood  Pres.) 

3 

Util.  105  (Adv.  Dry  Kiln) 

m 

Elective® 

2-3 

Util.  108  (Adv.  Wood  Pres.) 

[2] 

Util.  Ill  (Veneers,  Adhesives, 

& Plywood) 

m 

Total 

17-18 

Util.  112  (Retail  Merchand.) 

[2] 

Total 

16 

® Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any  others  must  be 
approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 


Credit 


College  of  Forestry  : Hours 

Utilization  103  (International  Timber  Trade)  2 

Utilization  110  (Light  Construction)  _ 3 

Utilization  112  (Retail  Merchandising)  (Prerequisite  Util.  110)  2 

Wood  Tech.  103  (Microtechnique)  3 

Wood  Tech.  104  (Timber  Physics)  3 

College  of  Business  Administration : 

Advertising  101  (Elements)  3 

Production  Management  101  (Industrial  Management)  3 

Production  Management  110  (Elements  of  Production)  3 

Production  Management  115  (Production  Management)  3 

Production  Management  130  (Analysis  of  American  Industries)  3 
Production  Management  140  (Purchasing)  3 

Production  Management  150  (Personnel  Management)  3 

Insurance  101  (General)  3 

Marketing  101  (Elements)  3 

Insurance  110  (Prop,  and  Casualty)  3 

Transportation  101  (General)  3 

College  of  Engineering : 

M M 107  (Time  and  Motion  Study)  3 


* Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the  description 
of  the  course. 

RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Finance  101  (Elements  of  Finance)  3 

Marketing  101  (Elements)  3 

Utilization  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elementary)  3 

Insurance  101  (General)  3 

Elective0  2-3 

For.  Ento.  4 (For.  Prod.  Ento.) 
Transportation  101  (General) 
Advertising  101  (Elements) 
Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfr.) 
Utilization  5 (W.  W.  Machinery) 
Elective® 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5-6 

Total 

17-18 

Total 

18-19 
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SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  will  be  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure  prac- 
tical experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  this  summer’s  work  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a 
favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to 
registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Forest  Botany  41  (Path.) 

2 

Utilization  101  (Salesmanship) 
Utilization  102  (Bus.  Methods) 
Utilization  109  (Uses  of  Wood) 

2 

Utilization  3 (Glues  & Finishes) 

3 

2 

Utilization  6 (Portable  Milling) 

1 

2 

Utilization  104  (Dry  Kiln  Eng.) 

3 

Utilization  111  (Veneers,  Adhesives 

Utilization  107  (Wood  Pres.) 

3 

& Plywood) 

2 

Utilization  110  (Light  Cons.) 

3 

Utilization  112  (Retail  Merchand.) 

2 

Elective0 

3 

Utilization  125  (Field  Util.  Study) 

4 

— 

Elective  from  the  following :b 

2 

Total 

18 

Util.  105  (Adv.  Dry  Kiln) 
Util.  108  (Adv.  Wood  Pres.) 

Total 

12] 

[2] 

16 

a Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any  others  must  be 
approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 


approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 

Credit 

College  of  Forestry : Hours 

Wood.  Tech.  104  (Timber  Physics)  3 

Utilization  4 (Forest  Products)  3 

College  of  Business  Administration: 

Insurance  110  (Prop.  & Casualty)  3 

Business  Statistics  101  (Bus.  Stat.)  3 


b Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the  description 
of  the  course. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  AND  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 

Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Chemistry  119  (Chem.  Anal.) 

5 

Accounting  1 (Elements) 

3 

Accounitng  1 (Elements) 

3 

Chemistry  119  (Chem.  Anal.) 

5 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

Math.  43  (Anal.  Geom.  and  Cal.) 

3 

Math.  44  (Anal.  Geom.  and  Cal.) 

3 

Physics  1 (Gen.  Physics) 

4 

Physics  1 (Gen.  Physics) 

4 

Wood  Tech.  2 (Dendrology) 

3 

— 

Total 

20 

Total 

17 

SUMMER  CAMP 

To  be  taken  by  students  in  Wood  Technology 
Camp  begins  the  first  week  in  July  and  continues  for  11  weeks  at  Cran- 
berry Lake  in  the  Adirondack's.  Prerequisite:  Wood.  Tech.  2.  Swimming 
lest  must  be  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  elementary  training  in  dendrology 
and  silviculture  so  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forest  and  its 
treatment;  to  train  him  in  the  elements  of  surveying  and  of  forest 
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measurement ; and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  study  the  details 
of  mills  using  wood  as  a raw  material  and  converting  wood  into  useful 
products. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  registration 
for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  are  given. 


Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Dendrology 

Vs 

Silviculture 

1 

Surveying  (Theory  & Prac.) 

4 

Mensuration  (Theory  & Prac.) 

4 

Layout  & Operation  of 
Manufacturing  Plants 

1 

Manual  Arts 

54 

Total 

11 

PULP  AND  PAPER  4 (MILL  EXPERIENCE)  5 CREDIT  HOURS 
To  be  taken  by  students  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 

All  students  electing  the  course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  are 
required  to  secure  practical  experience  in  a paper  mill  for  twelve 
weeks  following  the  sophomore  year,  in  lieu  of  Sophomore  Summer 
Camp.  Arrangements  for  such  work  must  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
Department  or  subject  to  his  previous  approval.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  report  of  12 
weeks  of  work  and  the  favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his 
employer,  five  hours  credit  is  given. 

This  practical  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to  registering  for 
the  third  year. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

For.  Botany  10  (Plant  Phys.)  3 

Elec.  Engr.  45  (Prin.  I)  4 

Pulp  & Paper  120  (Forest  Chem.)  5 

Utilization  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Wood  Tech.)  3 

Elec.  Engr.  46  (Prin.  II)  4 

Mech.  Engr.  28  (Elem.  Heat  & Power)  4 
Pulp  & Paper  (120  Forest  Chem.)  3 

Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfg.)  3 

Utilization  4 (Products)  3 

Total 

18 

Total 

17 
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Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

For.  Botany  41  (Forest  Path.) 
Economics  1 (Principles) 
Utilization  6 (Portable  Mill.) 
Utilization  104  (Dry  Kiln) 
Utilization  106  (Regional  Stud.) 
Utilization  107  (Preservation) 
Wood  Tech.  104  (Timber  Phys.) 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Bus.  Law  51  (Elements)  2 

For.  Entom.  4 (For.  Prod.  Ent.)  2 

Utilization  5 (W.  W.  Mach.)  2 

Utilization  109  (Uses  of  Wood)  2 

Wood  Tech.  103  (Microtech.)  3 

Wood  Tech.  104  (Timber  Phys.  Lab.)  1 
Two  Electives  4-6 

Total 

17 

Total 

16-18 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 
Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Chemistry  141  (Physical  Chem.) 

3 

Chemistry  141  (Physical  Chem.) 

3 

Elec.  Engineering  45  (Prin.  I) 

4 

Elec.  Engineering  46  (Prin.  II) 

4 

Pulp  & Paper  1 (Technology) 
Pulp  & Paper  120  (For.  Chem.) 

3 

5 

Mech.  Engineering  28  (Elem. 
Heat  Power) 

4 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Wood  Tech.) 

3 

Pulp  & Paper  1 (Technology) 
Pulp  & Paper  120  (For.  Chem.) 

3 

3 

Total 

18 

Wood  Tech.  101  (Fibers) 

Total 

2 

19 

Senior  Year 


First  Semester 


Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Economics  1 (Principles)  3 

Pulp  & Paper  2 (lech.  Lab.)  4 

Pulp  & Paper  103  (Machinery)  3 

Pulp  & Paper  6 (Paper  Test.)  2 

Pulp  & Paper  7 (Coloring)  2 

Pulp  & Paper  109  (Problem)  1 

Pulp  & Paper  125  (Cellulose)  3 

One  Elective  2 

Total  20 


Second  Semester 


Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Pulp  & Paper  2 (Tech.  Lab.)  3 

Pulp  & Paper  103  (Machinery)  2 

Pulp  & Paper  5 (Mill  Trip)  1 

Pulp  & Paper  108  (Mill  Mgt.)  2 

Pulp  & Paper  110  (Problem)  4 

Pulp  & Paper  125  (Cellulose)  4 

One  Elective  2 

Total  18 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


A numeral  following  the  title  of  the  course  indicates  the  number  of  credit  hours 
a week.  A credit  hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three 
laboratory  hours  are  equivalent  to  one  credit  hour.  The  Roman  numeral  following 
the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given. 

Courses  numbered  from  1 to  99  are  of  undergraduate  status  only.  Courses  num- 
bered from  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but  may  be  approved  for 
graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  from  200  to  299  are  of  graduate  status  only. 

FOREST  BOTANY 

1.  Forest  Botany.  3 hours  credit  each  semester.  Two  hours  of 
lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introductory  study  of  plant  life 
with  special  reference  to  seed  plants ; followed  by  a general  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  lower  forms.  Principles  under- 
lying life  processes  and  the  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  are 
emphasized. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Staff.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

10.  Plant  Physiology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three 
hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamental  activities  and  processes  of  living 
trees. — I.  Mr.  Decker. 

40.  Forest  Pathology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three 
hours  of  laboratory.  Diseases  of  plants  in  general,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  diseases  of  trees.  —I.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  Course  10  and 
Wood  Tech.  3. 

41.  Forest  Pathology.  2 hours  credit.  One  hour  of  lecture.  Three 

hours  of  laboratory.  For  students  in  Division  II  only.  Effects  of  fungi 
on  wood  and  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  Wood 

Tech.  3. 

42.  Shade  Tree  Diseases.  2 hours  credit.  One  hour  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  diseases  of  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  caused  by  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite : Course  10.  For 
majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

120.  Systematic  Botany.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of  ferns,  fern  allies  and 
seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  to  plants  im- 
portant in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — I.  Mr.  Morrison. 
Prerequisite : Course  10. 

130.  Forest  Ecology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three 
hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with  reference  to  North  Amer- 
ican forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution,  ecology  and  classi- 
fication of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator  species.  Plant 
ecology  methods. — II.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite:  Courses  10  and  120. 

140.  Phytopathological  Methods.  2 or  3 hours  credit.  Laboratory 
and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological  technique 
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used  in  growing  fungi  and  studying  their  physiology. — II.  Mr.  Hirt  and 
Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite : Course  40  or  41. 

150.  General  Mycology.  2 or  3 hours  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
The  structure  and  identification  of  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite : 
Course  1. 

201.  Research  in  Forest  Botany.  Advanced  study  and  research 
problems  in  the  following  fields : plant  physiology,  plant  pathology, 
plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology. — I and  II.  Staff.  For 
graduate  students  only. 

210.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  3 hours  credit.  Open  to  grad- 
uate students  only.  An  advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  require- 
ments with  special  reference  to  forest  trees.  Hours  to  be  arranged.— I. 
Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  Course  10. 

212.  Agrostology.  1 hour  credit.  Systematic  survey  of  important 
forage  grasses,  designed  for  graduate  students  who  intend  to  practice 
forestry  in  the  western  states. — I.  Mr.  Morrison. 

215.  Advanced  Forest  Pathology.  2 hours  credit.  Lecture,  con- 
ference, and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  studies  in 
forest  pathology  and  the  deterioration  of  forest  products. — II.  Mr.  Hirt 
and  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  Course  40  or  41. 

218.  Advanced  Mycology.  2 or  3 hours  credit  each  semester.  The 
classification  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  Course  150. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

ENGLISH 

10.  Advanced  Composition.  2 hours  credit  each  semester.  Intensive 
drill  in  the  broader  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  the  use  of 
English  as  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  the  preparation  of  reports, 
technical  and  professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Crossman. 


FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Entomology.  2 hours  credit.  One  hour  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphology,  life  histories  and  general 
classification  of  insects. — II.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisite: 
Forest  Zoology  1.  For.  Entom.  1 is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
Forest  Entomology  except  course  4. 

2.  Forest  Entomology.  3 hours  credit  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three 
hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Injury,  biology  and  control  of  insects  of 
economic  importance  in  forestry.  An  insect  collection  is  required  in  this 
course,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  For.  Entom.  1. — I.  Mr. 
MacAndrews  and  Mr.  Krall. 
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3.  Shade  Tree  Entomology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Important  insects  attacking  shade 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their  application. — I.  Mr. 
MacAndrews.  For  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

4.  Insects  Affecting  Forest  Products.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours 
of  lecture ; laboratory  work  during  lecture  period.  Biology,  control  and 
a study  of  injury. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  For  majors  in  Conversion 
and  Distribution. 

111.  General  Insect  Taxonomy.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  of 
lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature  and  keys. — 
I or  II.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2 and  112. 

112.  Insect  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours 
of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external  anatomy 
of  insects  and  the  functions  of  the  parts. — I or  II.  Mr.  Bennett.  Pre- 
requisite : Course  2. 

113.  Advanced  Forest  Insect  Taxonomy.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour 
of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  important 
groups  of  forest  insects.  Library  work  and  problems  in  taxonomy. — 
I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2,  111  and  112. 

114.  Applied  Forest  Entomology.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  of 
lecture.  One  hour  of  conference.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  problems. 
Individual  and  class  study  of  biology  of  forest  insects.  Introduction  to 
methods  and  equipment. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite : 
Courses  2,  111,  112  and  116. 

115.  Seminar.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  conference.  Library 
investigations,  reports,  current  research  in  forest  entomology;  and  phases 
of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAn- 
drews. Prerequisite:  Courses  2 and  111. 

116.  Insect  Ecology.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours 
of  laboratory.  Interacting  environmental  or  habitat  factors  which  influ- 
ence the  relative  abundance  and  distribution  of  insects  and  the  practical 
application  of  ecological  principles  to  problems  in  forest  entomology. 
Field  and  insectary  methods  of  study;  class  and  individuals  problems. — 
I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews  and  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2, 
111  and  112. 

201.  Research  Problems  tn  Forest  Entomology.  For  graduate 
students.— I and  If.  Staff. 

202.  Insect  Problems.  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  A critical  study  of  special  phases  of  forest 
entomology.  Lectures,  laboratory,  field  and  conference.  A comprehensive 
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report  required. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  For  graduate  students  with 
advanced  standing. 

203.  Histological  Technique.  3 hours  credit.  Nine  hours  of  labora- 
tory. Methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic 
study. — I or  II.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Krall.  For  graduate  students  only. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 

1.  Introduction  to  Forestry.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  of  lecture. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development  of  a broad  con- 
ception of  forestry  and  of  the  lumber  and  other  forest  products  industries. 
Nature,  content  and  interrelation  of  the  different  branches  of  forestry  and 
wood-using  industries.  The  development  of  forestry  throughout  the 
world  and  its  relation  to  human  affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  forest  situation  in  New  York  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. — I.  Mr.  Shirley  and  assistants. 

100.  Range  Management.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  A 

study  of  range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management  practices,  and 
administrative  aspects  of  range  resources.  

101.  Human  Relations  in  Forestry.  2 hours  credit.  A study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  human  relations  in  forestry  as  applied  for 
effective  action.  Consideration  is  given  to  conduct  of  personnel,  building 
and  maintaining  morale,  evaluating  services,  development  of  personality, 
personnel  relationships  on  different  operating  levels,  qualities  important 
to  success,  purposeful  objectives  and  effective  public  relations.  Lectures 
by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  visiting  experts. — I.  For  graduate 
students  and  seniors. 

202.  Forest  History  and  Policy.  2 or  3 hours  credit.  Assigned 
reading,  reports,  and  discussion.  This  course  will  deal  with  current  issues 
in  forest  policy  and  legislation.  It  will  include  a critical  study  of  the  cur- 
rent forest  situation  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  programs  advanced  by 
various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  in  forests  and  forest 
products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed  legislation 
will  be  reviewed. — I.  Mr.  Shirley.  Open  to  all  graduate  students. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
DRAWING 

10.  Freshman  Drawing.  1 hour  credit.  Two  2-hour  drawing  periods. 
Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering  and  in  perspective,  isometric, 
cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Messrs.  Viertel  and  Willard. 

7.  Freshman  Drawing.  2 hours  credit.  Two  2-hour  drawing  periods. 
Ink  drawing  practice  and  the  application  of  first  semester  methods  to 
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topographical,  architectural,  construction,  and  machine  drawing. — II. 
Messrs.  Viertel  and  Willard.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  10. 

8.  Pencil  Technique.  1 hour  credit.  Laboratory  and  criticism,  free- 
hand pencil  work. — I or  II.  Mr.  Viertel. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

1.  (a  and  b)  Elements  of  Landscape  Design.  3 hours  credit  each 
semester.  Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Principles  and  history  of 
landscape  design. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht,  Arnold,  and  Williams. 
Prerequisite : Drawing  7. 

2.  (a  and  b)  Plant  Materials  and  Planting  Design.  3 hours  credit 
each  semester.  Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Shrubs,  vines 
and  horticultural  practices. — I and  II.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  1. 

3.  (a  and  b).  Elementary  Landscape  Design.  3 hours  credit  first 
semester,  4 hours  credit  second  semester.  Lecture  and  preparation  of 
original  designs  for  landscape  development.  Field  trips  (New  England 
tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five  all-day  trips). — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht 
and  staff.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  1. 

7.  (a  and  b)  Elementary  Landscape  Construction.  3 hours  credit 
each  semester.  Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Grading,  soil  mechanics, 
drainage,  beams,  trusses,  retaining  walls,  and  low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Sears.  Prerequisite:  Forest  Management  1. 

10.  Recreational  Use  of  Land.  3 hours  credit.  Lectures.  Historical, 
economical,  and  social  aspects  of  recreational  land  use,  particularly  park, 
forest,  and  public  land  areas.- — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

12.  Forest  Recreation  Program.  3 hours  credit.  Lectures,  field 
trips,  and  laboratory  exercises.  The  details  of  arranging  and  operating 
outdoor  tournaments,  carnivals,  picnics,  and  similar  public  recreation 
programs  in  camps,  parks,  and  playgrounds. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

103.  (a  and  b)  Park  Administration  and  Maintenance.  2 hours 
credit  each  semester.  Lectures,  field  trips  and  reports  on  the  administra- 
tion, organization,  operation  and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems, 
organized  camps  and  other  recreation  areas.  Discussion  of  policies,  per- 
sonnel, budgets,  legislation,  etc. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Williams. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  3,  7 and  10. 

106.  Advanced  Plant  Materials  and  Planting  Design.  3 hours 
credit.  Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Trees,  horticultural 
practices,  and  city  forestry  problems. — I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite: 
Landscape  Engineering  3. 

107.  (a  and  b)  Landscape  Construction.  3 hours  credit  each  semes- 
ter. Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Water  supply,  sewerage,  light  frame 
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structures,  wood  preservation.  Road  location,  construction,  structures, 
and  roadside  treatment. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  Landscape 
Engineering  7. 

108.  Park  Architecture.  2 hours  credit.  Lectures  and  drafting 
practice.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  design  as  an  approach 
to  planning  the  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  architect  is 
often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht.  Prerequisite:  Landscape 
Engineering  3,  Architecture  2. 

109.  (a  and  b)  Landscape  Design.  4 hours  credit  each  semester. 
Advanced  problems  in  the  preparation  of  original  landscape  designs  with 
special  problems  in  park  and  recreation  planning.  Lectures  and  drafting 
practice.  Two  field  trips,  each  of  one  week’s  duration  to  distant  metro- 
politan areas. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  staff.  Prerequisite:  Lands- 
cape Engineering  2,  3,  7 and  Architecture  2. 

200.  Seminar.  2 hours  credit.  For  graduate  students.  Round  table 
discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  design,  recrea- 
tional area  management,  operation,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff  and 
Visiting  Lecturers. 

201.  (a  and  b).  Research  Problems  in  Landscape  Engineering 
and  Recreation.  3 hours  credit  each  semester.  For  graduate  students. 
The  preparation  of  a report  related  to  a major  landscape  design  problem 
or  to  an  analysis  of  a landscape  development  project. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Albrecht. 

202.  (a  and  b)  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  4 hours  credit  each 
semester.  For  graduate  students.  The  development  of  a major  land- 
scape design  problem  involving  the  preparation  of  a series  of  related 
drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite : Landscape 
Engineering  107  and  109  and  Architecture  2. 

204.  City  Planning.  3 hours  credit.  For  graduate  students.  Lec- 
tures, reports,  assigned  reading,  and  design.  Architectural,  aesthetic  and 
engineering  principles. — I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engi- 
neering 107  and  109. 

207.  Advanced  Landscape  Construction.  3 hours  credit.  For 
graduate  students.  Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Detailed  drawings 
for  landscape  construction.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and 
specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  107. 

208.  Advanced  Park  Architecture.  2 hours  credit.  For  graduate 
students.  Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings 
and  preparation  of  planting  plans. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Arnold. 
Prerequisite : Landscape  Engineering  108,  109. 

210.  Greenhouse  AIanagement.  2 hours  credit.  For  graduate  stu- 
dents. Practical  problems  in,  and  observation  of  greenhouse  operation 
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and  management.— II.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineer- 
ing 106. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

1.  Plane  Surveying.  4 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  One 
hour  of  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  or  office  work.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  such  field  practicums  as 
are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
surveyor’s  work.  The  course  covers:  chaining;  use  of  the  compass,  level 
and  transit ; stadia  measurements ; errors  and  their  treatment ; calculation 
and  correction  of  bearings ; latitudes  and  departures  and  related  problems ; 
calculation  of  areas ; public  and  rural  land  surveys ; contour  mapping ; 
practical  problems.  Field  work ; two-man  parties  and  short  exercises. — I. 
Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  10  and  7;  Math.  41  and  42. 

The  course  in  Plane  Surveying  is  continued  at  Summer  Camp,  where 
emphasis  is  placed  on  field  problems  and  exercises.  The  surveying  work 
at  the  Camp  is  rated  at  5^4  credit  hours,  making  a total  of  9 }4  credit 
hours  of  work  in  Plane  Surveying. 

99.  Forest  Mensuration.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  lecture.  One 
hour  of  recitation.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  This  course  is  closely 
interlinked  with  the  work  presented  at  the  Summer  Camp.  The  sub- 
jects covered  include:  log  rules  and  scaling;  volume  tables  and  cruising; 
basic  statistical  measures ; graphical  presentation  and  analysis  in  the 
form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alinement  charts.  Numerous 
problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite : Summer  Camp. 

100.  Forest  Mensuration.  2 hours  credit.3  One  hour  of  lecture. 
Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  the  principles  of  statistical 
analysis  to  the  problem  of  growth  and  yield ; time  trends  and  index  num- 
bers. Numerous  problems. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  F.M.  99. 

101.  Forest  Finance.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
recitation.  Business  aspects  of  forest  management  and  principles  of 
economics  and  finance  underlying  the  administration  and  valuation  of 
forest  properties.  Stumpage  and  land  appraisal,  damage  assessment,  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  income,  and  problems  of  financial  rotations,  forest  fire 
insurance  and  forest  taxation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  1; 
F.M.  99. 

102.  Forest  Economics.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture.  The 
forest  in  our  economic  life  and  its  place  in  the  productive  utilization 
of  land.  Economics  of  forest  distribution,  exploitation,  ownership,  lum- 
ber production  and  lumber  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Problem  of 
price  trends  as  affecting  wood  uses,  and  the  effect  of  wood  substitutes. 

3 This  course  is  terminated  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since 
the  students  leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 
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Future  economic  trends,  position  of  the  United  States  as  a factor  in  the 
world’s  timber  supply,  and  economics  of  watershed  protection,  forest 
recreation,  range  management,  and  wildlife  conservation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  1. 

104.  Forest  Roads,  Trails,  and  Communications.  3 hours  credit. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice. 
Engineering  principles  involved  in  the  location,  design,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  forest  roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  being  placed 
on  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades,  curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of 
heavy  equipment  and  explosives.  Principles  involved  in  the  location, 
installation  and  maintenance  of  telephonic  and  radio  communications  as 
applied  to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Pre- 

requisite: Summer  Camp  and  Physics  3. 

105.  Forest  Structures.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 

three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  involved  in  the  design, 
construction,  maintenance  and  investigation  of  forest  structures  such  as 
timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls,  abutments, 
houses,  offices,  cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies  and 
sewage  systems.  Consideration  of  the  structural  properties  of  timber,  con- 
crete and  steel  as  used  in  forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Pre- 

requisite: Physics  3. 

106.  Forest  Regulation.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture. 
Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  problems  of  sustained  yield. 
Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cuttings  cycles  and  methods  of 
regulating  the  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans  to  forest 
properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  Gen.  For.  1 and  F.M.  99. 

109.  Elementary  Statistics.  3 hours  credit.  2 hours  of  lecture 
and  3 hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  statistical  techniques  to  prob- 
lems in  forestry.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  normal  frequency  dis- 
tribution, determination  of  the  central  tendencies  of  mean,  mode,  and 
median,  determination  of  standard  deviation,  chi  square  test,  standard 
error  and  regression.  Designed  as  an  elementary  course  in  statistics  for 
seniors  and  graduates  planning  on  more  advanced  work  in  this  subject 
and  to  other  approved  students. — I.  Mr.  Sammi  and  Mr.  Fedkiw. 

112.  Forest  Administration  and  Policy.  3 hours  credit.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Important  activities  of  forest  officers,  major  problems  of 
administration,  and  recommendable  principles  for  handling  forest  proper- 
ties. The  work  and  organization  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
other  federal  agencies  engaged  in  forestry,  and  state  forest  services. 
Forest  administration  by  counties,  municipalities,  industrial  organizations, 
private  owners  and  in  foreign  countries.  Personnel  management,  job 
analyses,  planning,  executive  work,  organizing  forest  activities,  fiscal 
problems,  legal  procedures,  development  of  federal  and  state  forest  pol- 
icies and  legislation,  and  status  of  private  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Illick  and 
assistants. 
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113.  Forest  Accounts,  Records  and  Reports.  3 hours  credit.  One 
hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  commercial  account- 
ing, budgeting  and  recording  as  used  by  federal  and  state  forest  services; 
also  technical,  administrative  and  popular  forest  reports. — II.  Mr.  Sammi. 

114.  Forest  Management  Seminar.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of 
discussion,  conference  and  reports.  Current  literature,  plans  and  prin- 
ciples, and  new  developments  in  the  general  field  of  forest  management. 
— II.  Messrs.  Illick,  Delavan,  Belyea  and  Sammi. 

120.  Application  of  Photogram metry  to  Forest  Mensuration. 
3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Three  hours  of 
field  and  laboratory.  Area  control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types, 
condition  classes  and  timber  volume  from  aerial  photographs.  Ground 
work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume,  tables,  composition  by  species  and  related 
factors.  Flying  specifications. — I or  II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or 
concurrent  AP  105. 

121.  Application  of  Photogram  metry  to  Forest  Management. 
3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Three  hours  of 
field  and  laboratory.  A study  of  the  use  of  aerial  photographs  in  fire 
control,  range,  timber  and  recreational  management.  The  location  of 
improvements  and  facilities  and  allocation  of  cut. — I or  II.  Mr.  Delavan. 
Prerequisite  or  concurrent  course  AP  105. 

201.  Forest  Management  Problems.  For  graduate  students.  Special 
study  of  assigned  problems.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
Delavan,  Belyea  and  Sammi. 

202.  Applied  Forest  Management.  3 hours  credit.  For  graduate 
students  only.  A study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  forest  man- 
agement as  applied  to  specific  forest  properties  under  the  guidance  of  state 
foresters,  forest  supervisors,  district  foresters,  county  foresters,  city 
foresters  and  other  local  forest  officers.  From  12  to  15  full  days  are 
spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations,  operations  and 
problems.  This  necessitates  traveling  2000  to  2500  miles.  By  observing 
actual  forest  operations,  the  students  become  acquainted  with  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  the  office  and  the  forest. — I.  Mr. 
Illick. 

203.  Advanced  Forest  Administration.  3 hours  credit.  For  gradu- 
ate students  only.  A critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public  and 
private  forestry  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  a comparative  study 
of  administrative  organizations  dealing  with  forestry  in  other  countries. 
Inspection  trips  to  forestry  headquarters  and  field  units  and  conferences 
with  forest  officers  are  important  features  of  this  course.  Approximately 

ten  full  days  are  devoted  to  field  trips.- — II. Prerequisite: 

F.M.  112. 

204.  State  Forest  Administration.  3 hours  credit.  For  graduate 
students  and  a limited  number  of  seniors  who  have  demonstrated  special 
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interest  and  outstanding  proficiency  in  forest  administration.  Consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state 
forestry  agencies.  Includes  a study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules, 
regulations,  and  an  appraisal  of  state  forestry  boards,  commissions, 
departments  and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government  and 
the  effective  integration  and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conserva- 
tion functions  and  activities  are  given  special  consideration. — II.  Visiting 
Professor.  Prerequisite:  F.M.  112. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II. 

251.  Analysis  of  Variance.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review  of  elementary 
statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  Chi  square,  experimental 
design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance  and  tests  of  significance.  For 
graduate  students,  for  others  by  petition.— II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite : 
F.M.  99  and  109  or  an  elementary  course  in  statistics. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 

1.  Technology.  3 hours  credit  each  semester.  Three  hours  of  lec- 
ture. Processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. — I and 
II.  Mr.  Donofrio.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  course:  Chem.  119. 

2.  Technology  Laboratory.  4 hours  credit  first  semester;  twelve 
hours  of  laboratory.  3 hours  credit  second  semester ; ten  hours  of  labora- 
tory. Operation  of  semi-commercial  equipment  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper.  Evaluation  of  raw  materials.  Physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  pulp. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Hitchings  and  Donofrio.  Pre- 
requisite: P.  & P.  1. 

103.  Machinery.  3 hours  credit  first  semester ; three  hours  of  lec- 
ture. 2 hours  credit  second  semester;  two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles 
of  operation,  construction  and  design  of  process  equipment  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.— I and  II.  Air.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  Physics  I and 
P.  & P.  1. 

4.  Mill  Experience.  5 hours  credit.  Twelve  weeks  full  time  employ- 
ment in  a paper  mill  prior  to  the  third  year.  A comprehensive  report 
describing  this  experience  and  acceptable  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Depart- 
ment must  be  submitted  to  the  College  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  This 
assignment  usually  is  completed  during  summer  period  between  sopho- 
more and  junior  years.  Air.  Libby. 

5.  AIill  Inspection  Trip.  1 hour  credit.  One  week  inspection  trip 
to  representative  pulp  and  paper  mills.— II.  Air.  Donofrio.  Prerequisite 
or  parallel  courses : P.  & P.  1,  2,  103. 

6.  Paper  Testing.  2 hours  credit.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical, 
chemical  and  microscopic  characteristics  of  paper. — I.  Mr.  Casey.  Pre- 
requisite : P.  & P.  1. 
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7.  Coloring.  2 hours  credit.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Evaluation 
and  identification  of  dyestuffs  and  the  development  of  color  formulas  for 
dyeing  pulp  and  paper. — I.  Mr.  Church.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  1. 

108.  Mill  Management.  2 hours  credit.  Lectures  and  seminar. 
Organization  and  methods  of  administration  of  typical  industrial  enter- 
prises with  particular  emphasis  on  the  features  of  organization  peculiar 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — II.  Mr.  Libby. 

109.  Problem.  1 hour  credit.  A report  covering  a systematic  survey 
of  all  available  literature  on  some  problem  of  interest  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. — I.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  courses : 
P.  & P.  1,  2,  103,  S,  6,  7,  120,  125;  Chem.  119. 

110.  Problem.  4 hours  credit.  Laboratory  development  of  the  problem 
formulated  in  course  109. — II.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P.  & P.  109. 

120.  Forest  Chemistry.  5 hours  credit  first  semester ; four  hours  of 
lecture;  three  hours  of  laboratory.  3 hours  credit  second  semester;  two 
hours  of  lecture;  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  organic  chem- 
istry.— I and  II.  Mr.  Holmberg.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  1 and  119. 

123.  Plastics  and  Cellulose  Technology.  3 hours  credit.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  each  semester.  Plastic  types  and  their  chemistry,  syn- 
thesis, processing  and  fabrication.  Application  of  synthetic  and  natural 
resins  to  pulp  and  paper  in  sizing,  wet  strength,  coating,  impregnating, 
saturating,  laminating  and  pulp  molding.  Technology  of  plastic  adhesives, 
lacquers,  films,  filaments  and  fiber  manufacture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Jahn. 
Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  120. 

125.  Chemistry  of  Cellulose.  First  semester,  3 hours  credit;  two 
hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second  semester,  4 hours 
credit;  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry 
of  the  carbohydrates;  chemistry,  properties  and  nature  of  cellulose,  asso- 
ciated polysaccharides  and  lignin. — I and  II.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite: 
P.  & P.  120. 

201.  Research  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  or  in  Forest 
Chemistry.  Graduate  elective.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  in  forest  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry 
will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students. — I and  II.  Staff. 
Prerequisities  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

222.  Advanced  Wood  Chemistry.  3 hours  credit.  Lectures,  seminar 
and  laboratory  work.  Intensive  study  of  modern  developments  in  the 
chemistry  of  wood,  its  constituents  and  their  derivatives. — II.  Mr.  Jahn. 
Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  125. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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SILVICULTURE 

1.  Foundations  of  Silviculture.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lec- 
ture. Three  hours  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their  effect  on  forest 
vegetation.  Relation  of  the  forest  to  the  site.  The  forest  as  a commu- 
nity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  Forest  Soils.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil  science,  with  particular 
reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  Seeding  and  Planting.  2 hours  credit.4 *  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  All  phases  of  forest  propagation,  especially 
by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  Silviculture.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recita- 
tion. To  be  taken  by  students  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment. Cultural  operations  required  in  the  management  of  stands  now 
found  in  the  U.  S.  Special  attention  to  treatment  where  recreational 
values  must  be  preserved. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  Forest  Protection.  2 hours  credit.  Lectures  and  field  work  in 
the  protection  of  forests  from  fire,  wind,  frost,  animals,  and  other  destruc- 
tive agencies. — I.  Mr.  Barrett. 

104.  Practice  of  Silviculture.  6 hours  credit.6  Three  hours  of 
lecture.  Field  work  given  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest, 
Warrensburg,  N.  Y.  Reproduction  cuttings,  intermediate  cuttings  and 
cultural  operations. — II.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp  and 
course  1.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost.) 

112.  Silvtculture  Seminar.  3 hours  credit.  Problems  assigned  for 
complete  review  of  literature  presented  in  a report,  followed  by  prepara- 
tion of  work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports 
presented. — II.  Messrs.  Heiberg,  Farnsworth  and  

114.  Regional  Studies.  2 hours  credit.  Silvicultural  methods  as 
applied  in  the  management  of  the  important  species  in  the  different  forest 
regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Course  116. 

115.  Advanced  Forest  Soils.  2 hours  credit.  Field  trips,  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  Field  identification  of  forest  soils ; the  effect  on 
the  soil  of  silvicultural  operations;  the  selection  of  species  for  planting 
on  different  soils;  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means;  methods  of 
sampling;  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite.  Course  2. 

116.  Forestry  Trip.  2 hours  credit.  Three  weeks  study  tour  to 
national,  state  and  private  forest  operations,  mainly  in  the  southern 
states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  the  first  semester. — I. 

1 This  course  is  terminated  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since  the 

students  leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 

6 Two  hours  completed  in  residence  at  Syracuse;  4 hours  completed  at  Spring  Camp. 
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Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Course  104.  (Consult  instructor  concerning 
cost.) 

201.  Research  Problems  in  Silviculture.  For  graduate  students. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Heiberg,  Farnsworth  and 


225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


FOREST  UTILIZATION 

1.  Logging.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture.  History, 
economics  and  development  of  the  lumber  industry  and  its  relation  to 
forestry.  Detailed  studies  of  logging  and  log  transportation. — I.  Mr. 
Brown. 

2.  Lumber  Manufacture.  3 hours  credit.®  Three  hours  of  lecture. 
Methods  of  manufacture,  seasoning,  treatment,  remanufacture,  grading 
and  distribution  of  lumber  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  country. — IT. 
Mr.  Brown. 

3.  Glues  and  Finishes.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture. 
Properties,  uses,  and  application  of  the  glues  and  finishes  used  in  the 
woodworking  industries.— I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

4.  Forest  Products.  3 hours  credit."  Three  hours  of  lecture.  Minor 
forest  products  such  as  cross  ties,  veneer,  paper  pulp,  cooperage,  naval 
stores  and  wood  distillates. — II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

5.  Woodworking  Machinery.  2 hours  credit.  Lectures,  shop  prac- 
tice, and  plant  studies  in  the  care,  use,  producdon,  power  and  waste  in 
woodworking  machinery. — II.  Mr.  Henderson. 

6.  Portable  Milling  and  Woodlot  Logging.  1 hour  credit.  One  hour 
of  lecture;  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  eight  weeks.  Principles  and 
practice  of  portable  mill  work  and  intensive  logging  and  utilization. — I. 
Mr.  Henderson. 

10L  Lumber  Salesmanship.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Principles  underlying  salesmanship  with  particular  reference  to  lumber, 
and  their  application  in  the  American  lumber  industry. — II.  Mr.  Hoyle. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

102.  Business  Methods  in  the  Lumber  Industry.  2 hours  credit. 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Problems  affecting  the  grading,  transportation  and 
merchandising  of  lumber;  organization  and  methods  pursued  by  dis- 
tributing agencies. — II.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing, 
Utilization  major. 

6 Students  in  the  General  Forestry  Course  recevie  only  two  credit  hours  for  this 
course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 


103.  International  Timber  Trade.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  and  discussion.  Present  and  prospective  export  markets  for 
American  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  international  competition 
from  principal  exporting  countries  to  principal  consuming  nations.  Ex- 
porting methods,  ship  chartering,  ocean  shipping  rates,  foreign  finance, 
shipping  documents,  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  international  equiva- 
lents in  the  timber  trade. — I.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisites : Senior 
standing,  Utilization  major. 

104.  Dry  Kiln  Engineering.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical  application  of  kiln 
drying  of  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Henderson. 

105.  Advanced  Dry  Kiln  Engineering.  2 hours  credit.  Conferences 
and  laboratory  work.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking  indus- 
tries.— II.  Mr.  Henderson.  Prerequisite:  Util.  104. 

106.  Regional  Studies.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  lecture. 
Historic,  economic  and  applied  conditions  and  problems  of  timberland 
ownership  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  forest 
products  in  the  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

107.  Wood  Preservation.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Wood  preservatives  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment.— I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  Advanced  Wood  Preservation.  2 hours  credit.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  The  wood-preserving  industry,  construction  and  operation 
of  wood-preserving  plants,  management  and  costs  and  uses  of  treated 
wood. — IT.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Utilization  107. 

109.  Uses  of  Wood.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Com- 
mercial properties,  adaptability,  supply  and  utility  of  the  principal  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. — II.  Mr.  Hoyle. 
Prerequisite : Senior  standing. 

110.  Light  Construction.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and 
one  hour  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame  construction,  properties 
and  uses  of  common  building  materials,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating 
quantities  and  costs  in  home  building. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

111.  Veneers,  Adhesives,  and  Plywood.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours 
of  lecture.  Advanced  work  in  the  technique  of  plywood  construction. 
The  course  covers:  library  work,  specifications  and  procedures  for 
testing,  use  of  high  frequency  dielectric  beat,  high  density  plywood,  gluing 
defects  and  their  causes.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Utilization  3. 

112.  Retail  Merchandising.  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture 
and  laboratory.  Organization  and  operation  of  a retail  lumber  yard : 
layout,  installations  and  equipment,  policies,  practices  and  problems. 
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Prerequisite:  Utilization  110.  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. — II. 

Mr.  Smith. 

125.  Field  Utilization  Study.  4 hours  credit.  A supervised  trip  of 
3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  the  eastern  United  States  to  observe  and  study 
logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment,  wholesale  and  retail  yards,  and 
the  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization.  A detailed  report  is  a 
requirement  of  this  course. — II.  Staff. 

201.  Utilization  Problems.  For  graduate  students.  Conferences 
and  library  and  laboratory  research  in  the  lumber  and  associated  indus- 
tries. Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  Utilization  Seminar.  3 hours  credit.  Three  hours  of  confer- 
ence, discussion  and  reports.  Current  literature  and  new  developments  in 
the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Staff. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

1.  Dendrology.  3 hours  credit  each  semester.  Two  hours  of  recita- 
tion or  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and  elementary 
silvics  of  woody  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  genera  and  species 
native  to  the  northeastern  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States. — I and  IT.  Mr.  Harlow. 

2.  Dendrology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  reciiaiion  or  lecture 

Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and  elementary  silvics  of  the  most 
important  genera  and  timber  species  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 

Harlow. 

3.  Elementary  Wood  Technology.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  of 
lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood.  Identifi- 
cation of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structure.  The  physical  properties 
of  wood  of  value  in  wood  identification. — I.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisite: 
Wood  Technology  1 or  2. 

4.  Highlights  of  Science.  1 hour  credit.  One  hour  lecture ; out- 
side reading.  A chronological  study  of  the  main  events  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tors in  the  different  fields  from  early  to  modern  times. — II.  Mr.  Forsaith. 

101.  Paper-Making  Fibers.  2 hours  credit.  Six  hours  of  laboratory. 
A morphological  and  taxonomic  study  of  the  fibers  used  in  papermak- 
ing— TI.  Mr.  Forsaith.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or  2 ; and  3. 

102.  Advanced  Historical  Morphology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours 
of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Evolution  of  prehistoric  and 
modern  woody  plants,  based  on  the  gross  and  minute  anatomy  of  their 
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tissues. — I or  II.  Mr.  Forsaith.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or  2; 
and  3. 

103.  Microtechnique  of  the  Tissue  of  Woody  Plants.  3 hours 
credit.  One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of 
the  tissues  of  woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Technique  of  sectioning, 
staining  and  mounting.  Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  stain- 
ing.— II.  Mr.  Harlow.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or  2 ; and  3; 
Pulp  and  Paper  120,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

104.  Timber  Physics.  First  semester,  2 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of 
lecture.  Second  semester,  1 hour  credit.  Three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  including  descriptive  lec- 
tures, recitations ; practical  strength  tests. — I and  II.  Mr.  Forsaith. 
Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or  2;  and  3;  Physics  1. 

105.  Commercial  Timbers  of  the  World.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour 
of  lecture.  One  hour  of  conference.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  and 
assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  structure,  physical  properties,  identification,  available  supply 
and  uses. — I and  II.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  3. 

106.  Advanced  Wood  Technology.  3 hours  credit.  One  hour  of 
conference.  Six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory.  Survey  of 
the  literature  pertaining  to  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood.  Demon- 
strations in  the  laboratory. — II.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Forsaith.  Prerequi- 
site: Wood  Technology  3. 

107.  Photomicrography.  1 hour  credit.  Three  hours  of  laboratory. 
Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections  of  woody  plant  tissues. 
Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters,  chemistry  of  photog- 
raphy.—II.  Mr.  Harlow.  Prerequisite : W T 3 and  103. 

201.  Research  in  Dendrology  and  Wood  Technology.  For  graduate 
students.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Brown,  Forsaith 
and  Harlow. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

I.  General  Zoology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three 
hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  the  principles  of  animal  biology 
with  special  emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to 
the  zoological  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  differentiation, 
development  and  heredity. — I.  Mr.  King  and  assistants.  This  course  is 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  forest  zoology. 

II. '  Elements  of  Forest  Zoology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of 
lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  economics  of  forest  and  range 
wildlife  and  the  fundamental  principles  governing  its  conservation  and 
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management,  with  special  emphasis  on  distribution,  adaptations,  functions 
and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates  of  the  forest  and  range 
communities. — II.  Mr.  King  and  assistants. 

100.  Management  of  Forest  Wildlife.  2 or  3 hours  credit.  One  or 
two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  development  and 
application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  the  management  of  forest 
and  range  wildlife  and  the  biological-economic-sociological  mechanism 
involved.  Deals  with  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats  of  the  forest 
and  range  communities. — II.  Messrs.  King,  Dence  and  Webb. 

111.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  structure,  classification,  and  descent  of 
the  invertebrate  animals  with  particular  emphasis  on  zoological  principles 
and  the  philosophy  of  zoology.  A foundation  for  further  work  in  zoology, 
and  indispensable  for  those  students  proposing  to  specialize  on  the  inverte- 
brates of  the  forest  or  forest  soils. — I. 

112.  Parasites  and  Diseases  of  Wildlife.  3 hours  credit.  Two 
hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
disease  in  wildlife,  and  its  economic  importance.  The  commoner  parasites 
and  diseases  of  wildlife  are  treated  in  respect  to  their  etiology,  life  his- 
tories and  methods  of  control. — I. 

113.  Histology  and  Embryology.  2 hours  credit.  One  hour  of  lec- 
ture. Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  microscopic  structure  and 
embryonic  development  of  the  vertebrates.  Designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  detailed  working  of  the  body  and  of  the  basic 
problems  involved  in  animal  reproduction.  Fundamental  with  Zoology 
114  for  specialized  work  in  wildlife  management. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  Comparative  Anatomy.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Gross  anatomy  and  a comparison  of  the  organ 
systems  of  the  various  classes  of  vertebrates.  The  relationships  of  these 
classes  to  each  other  from  the  standpoint  of  structure  and  evolution,  and 
the  relationships  of  the  vertebrates  as  a whole  to  the  invertebrate  phyla. 
This  course  and  the  preceding  are  designed  to  give  a general  understand- 
ing of  the  biology  of  vertebrates,  and  to  form  a necessary  background 
for  special  work  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

120.  Animal  Ecology.  3 hours  credit.  Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three 
hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  those  factors  and  influences  determining 
the  biological  productivity  of  natural  environments.  Includes  work  on 
both  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  in  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environ- 
ments.— I.  Mr.  Webb. 

121.  Vertebrate  Taxonomy.  2 hours  of  credit.  One  hour  of  lecture. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classification  of  the  verte- 
brates of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  keys  and  the 
recognition  and  use  of  field  characters. — I or  II.  Mr.  Dence. 
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130.  Forest  Zoology  Seminar.  1 hour  credit.  Conferences,  discus- 
sions and  reports  on  current  problems  and  new  developments  in  forest 
zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

202.  Problems  in  Forest  Zoology.  Individual  study,  by  qualified 
students,  of  special  problems  in  forest  zoology.  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours 
of  forest  zoology,  and  such  additional  courses  as  the  instructor  in  charge 
may  deem  necessary.  Flours  to  be  arranged. — I or  II.  Staff. 

210.  Field  Methods  in  Zoology.  One  to  five  hours  credit.  Field 
training  in  the  various  techniques  employed  in  wildlife  research  and  man- 
agement, including  methods  in  food  and  cover  mapping,  censusing,  trap- 
ping, marking,  collection  and  preparation  of  specimens,  and  wildlife 
surveys. — I or  II.  Prerequisite:  Courses  100,  120,  and  121.  Mr.  King. 

225.  Thesis.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  Colleges  of  Syracuse  University,  are 
required  or  elected  in  one  or  other  of  the  several  curricula  shown  on  pages 
21  to  28. 

Additional  courses,  needed  to  complete  programs  of  instruction,  may  be 
elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry,  subject  to  administrative 
approval. 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE: 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  45  and  46.  (Principles  of  Electrical 

Engineering  I and  II)  4 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  28.  (Elementary  Heat  Power)  4 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MANAGEMENT  107'.  (Time  and  Motion 

Study)  3 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

ACCOUNTING  1.  (Principles)  3 

ADVERTISING  101.  (Elements)  3 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  101.  (Industrial  Management)  3 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  110.  (Elements  of  Production)  3 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  130.  (Analysis  of  American  Industries)  3 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  140.  (Purchasing)  3 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  115.  (Production  Management)  3 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  150.  (Personnel  Management)  3 

FINANCE  101.  (Elements  of  Finance)  3 

INSURANCE  101.  (General)  3 

INSURANCE  110.  (Property  and  Casualty)  3 

BUSINESS  LAW  51.  (Principles)  2 

MARKETING  101.  (Elements)  3 

TRANSPORTATION  101.  (General)  3 

BUSINESS  STATISTICS  101.  (Business  Statistics)  3 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS  : 

ARCHITECTURE  2.  (Elements)  2 

ART  69a.  (Water  Color)  1 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS : 

BACTERIOLOGY  205.  (Research  Work  and  Special  Studies.)  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

CHEMISTRY  1.  (General)  4 

CHEMISTRY  5.  (Glass  Blowing  and  Construction  of  Apparatus)  1 

CHEMISTRY  119.  (Analytical — Qualitative  and  Quantitative)  5 

CHEMISTRY  141.  (Physical)  3 

CHEMISTRY  144.  (Colloids)  2 

ECONOMICS  1.  (Principles)  3 

ENGLISH  1.  (Freshman)  3 

GENETICS  125.  (Plant)  3 

GEOLOGY  32.  (Geomorphology)  3 

GEOLOGY  36.  (Forest)  3 

MATHEMATICS  41.  (Plane  Trigonometry)  3 

MATHEMATICS  42.  (College  Algebra)  3 

MATHEMATICS  43.  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus)  3 

MATHEMATICS  44.  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus)  3 

MICROBIOLOGY  153.  (Applied  Microbiologv)  3 

PHYSICS  1.  (General)  4 

PHYSICS  3.  (General)  3 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  : 

SPEECH  2.  (Public  Speaking)  2 


INFORMATION  • CURRICULUM  1949-50 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


ON  THE  COVER 
David  E.  Strong  was  chosen  by 
his  fellow  members  of  the  class  of 
’49  as  the  outstanding  senior.  His 
scholarship , extra-curricular  activ- 
ity, personality,  and  character  won 
him  the  coveted  honor.  Strong 
was  on  the  Dean’s  Honor  List, 
member  of  Alpha  Xi  Sigma  and 
Robin  Hood  honorary  societies, 
and  active  in  the  Saengerbund 
chorus,  Forestry  Club  (student 
government ) , and  Outing  Club. 
He  majored  in  general  forestry, 
returns  to  the  college  this  year  for 
graduate  work. 


VOL.  XXII.  No.  1-b.  Free.  For  additional  copies  write  to  the  Registrar, 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York.  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  a unit  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  at  Syracuse  University.  Published  quarterly  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  Entered  as  second-class  matter, 
Oct.  18,  1927  at  the  Post  Office  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  under  the  Act  of 
Aug.  24,  1912. 


Education  for  Forestry 


INFORMATION  AND 
CURRICULUM  1949-50 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


at  Syracuse  University 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


YEAR’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  convocation  is  held  in  the  inspiring  at- 
mosphere of  Hendricks  Chapel,  religious  center  of  Syracuse  University. 
College  of  Forestry  students  hear  eminent  guests  in  weekly  programs. 


opposite:  HUDSON  RIVER  HEADWATERS  mark  west  border  of 
2,250-acre  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  the  Spring  Camp. 

page  4:  MAIN  BUILDINGS  of  the  College  overlook  city  of  Syra- 
cuse. Bray  Hall  was  built  in  1917,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  in  1933. 
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Calendar  1949-50 


Sept.  19-Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
Nov.  12 

Nov.  23-Nov.  28 

Dec.  21 -Jan.  4 
Jan.  14 

Jan.  16-Jan.  28 

Jan.  30-Feb.  2 
Feb.  3 
March  25 

Apr.  5 -Apr.  13 
May  17 
May  19- June  1 
June  5 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Monday-Thursday 
Friday  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 

Wed.,  12  m.-Mon.,  8 a.  m. 

Wed.,  12  m.-Wed.,  8 a.  m. 
Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Monday-Thursday 
Friday  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 

Wed.,  12  m.-Thurs.,  8 a.  m. 
Wednesday 
F riday-Thursday 
Monday  10  a.  m. 


(i 


Registration 

Classes  begin 

Middle  of  first  term 

Thanksgiving  week- 
end 

Christmas  vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations 

Registration 
Classes  begin 

Middle  of  second 
semester 
Spring  vacation 

Last  day  of  classes 

Examinations 

Commencement 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Trustees 

Terms  of  all  Trustees  expire  in  1954 


Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  Chairman New  York 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Vice  Chairman Oyster  Bay 

Mrs.  Betty  Hawley  Donnelly New  York 

Charles  Garside New  York 

Norman  S.  Goetz New  York 

Frederick  F.  Greenman New  York 

George  Edmund  Haynes New  York 

Paul  Klapper New  York 

Irving  Langmuir Schenectady 

Earle  J.  Machold Syracuse 

Frank  C.  Moore Kenmore 

Joseph  J.  Myler Rochester 

Edward  N.  Scheiberling Albany 

Henry  D.  Sherwood Pine  Plains 

Mrs.  Emily  Smith  Warner New  York 


Officers  of  Administration 

Alvin  C.  Eurich,  President  of  the  University 

John  K.  Weiss,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Charles  H.  Foster,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Business  Affairs 

ASSIGNED  PART-TIME  TO  STATE  UNIVERSITY: 

Lawrence  L.  Jarvie,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education 
Carroll  V.  Newsom,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
Hermann  Cooper,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 

Philip  A.  Cowen,  Associate  Education  Supervisor  ( Research ) 
Assigned  full-time  as  Research  Coordinator 
Kent  H.  Brown,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


Trustees 

EX-OFFICIO 

Joe  R.  Hanley Albany 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Francis  T.  Spaulding Albany 

Commissioner  of  Education 

William  P.  Tolley Syracuse 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

Perry  B.  Duryea Albany 

Conservation  Commissioner 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR 

J.  Henry  Walters,  President New  York 

Francis  D.  McCurn,  Vice-President Syracuse 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr Potsdam 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

Willis  H.  Michell Syracuse 

George  R.  Fearon Syracuse 

Orville  H.  Greene Syracuse 

Grant  W.  Ernst,  T7 Syracuse 

Frank  C.  Ash Fulton 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


Officers  of  Administration 

Joseph  S.  Illick,  B.A.,  B.F.,  F.E.,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  Dean 
Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Dean 
Edwin  G.  Jahn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Research 

James  F.  Dubuar,  B.A.,  M.S.F.  Director, 

State  Ranger  School,  Wanakena 

Augustus  J.  Carroll  Business  Director 
Raymond  F.  Crossman,  B.A.,  M.A.  Registrar 
Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S.  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan,  B.A.,  M.S.F.  Director, 

Summer  Training  Camp,  Cranberry  Lake 

Ralph  T.  King,  B.S.,  M.A.  Director, 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Martha  Meelig,  B.S.  Librarian 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  the  Dean 
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Faculty 

The  date  in  parenthesis  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year 
of  service;  two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Joseph  S.  Illick  ( 1931),  Dean  and  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E., 
1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927. 

Samuel  N.  Spring  (1932-1944),  Dean,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.F.,  1903;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University, 
1944. 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945),  Assistant  Dean 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928. 

Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean,  Emeritus 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.Sc.F.,  1904. 

George  J.  Albrecht  ( 1946) , Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930. 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1942. 

Alan  F.  Arnold  ( 1916) , Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  1907. 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.S.,  1948. 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  to  the  Registrar;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  1941. 

Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916. 

William  H.  Bennett  ( 1937) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  University,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1937. 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931. 

Charles  D.  Bonsted  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937. 

Harry  P.  Brown  (1914),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

A. B.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  M.A.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1914. 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

B. A.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908. 

David  H.  Caldwell  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948. 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.Sc.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930. 
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James  P.  Casey  (1946-1947,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  1947. 

S.  Earll  Church  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943. 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949. 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering, 
Emeritus 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc., 
Acadia  University,  1931. 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Registrar;  Professor  of  English 

A. B.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  A.M.,  1931. 

John  P.  Decker  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B. S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1938;  A.M.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D., 
1942. 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor  of 
Forest  Engineering 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915. 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920. 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939. 

C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1945. 

John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  1948. 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  ( 1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology,  Emeri- 
tus 

A. B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D., 
1917. 

Paul  F.  Graves  ( 1947) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1941. 

William  M.  PIarlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928. 
Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924;  M.F., 
Yale  University,  1927. 

Hiram  L.  Henderson  (1917),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1915. 

Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928. 

Robert  G.  Hitchings  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu- 
facture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943. 
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C.  Vernon  Holmberg  (1945),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1939. 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930. 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Director  of  Research ; Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1929. 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Utah  State  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925. 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, 1942. 

Lawrence  Leney  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1948. 

C.  Earl  Libby  (1920),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1916;  Ch.E.,  1949. 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  (1933),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1938. 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Fores- 
try, 1925;  M.S.,  1926. 

Edward  F.  McCarthy  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of  Silvicul- 
ture, Emeritus 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  M.S.F.,  1916. 

Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany,  Emeritus 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1904;  A.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1912; 

A. M.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1920. 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949. 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

A. B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  A.M.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  1941. 

Ralph  T.  Nazzaro  (1949),  Assistant  Prolessor  of  Forest  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Boston  University,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1948. 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935. 

Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Assistant  to  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of 
Forestry,  1935 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1935. 

Dean  B.  Richards.  (1948),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College,  1944;  M.S.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1947. 
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John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1931. 

Conrad  Schuerch  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947. 
Bradford  G.  Sears  ( 1941 ) , Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineer- 
ing 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1948. 

Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948. 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937. 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942. 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929. 
David  P.  Thomas  (1947),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1941;  M.F.,  1947. 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930. 

Arthur  T.  Viertel  ( 1946) , Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942. 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940. 

Fay  Welch  (1931),  Special  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922. 

Gurth  A.  Whipple  ( 1921-1948) , Professor  of  Forest  Extension,  Emeri- 
tus 

Eastman  Business  College,  1896;  New  York  University,  1896-98. 

Donald  P.  White  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1940. 

Edward  B.  Willard  (1947),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1939;  B.L.A.,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1947. 

Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942. 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry,  Emeritus 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918. 

Robert  A.  Zabel  ( 1947) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1948. 


Research  Staff 

Charles  J.  Bordonaro  (1947),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1947. 
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James  E.  Davis  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926. 

Miles  J.  Ferree  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942. 

Burton  E.  Helberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941. 

Andrew  McVicker  (1946),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 
Syracuse  University. 

James  M.  Owens  (1949),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Industries 
Studies 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938. 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943. 

Paul  M.  Schaffrath  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938. 

Guy  A.  Sciirag  (1946),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1946. 

Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948. 
John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Insects  Studies 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.S.,  Yale  University,  1948. 
Neil  J.  Stout  (1947),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942. 

Irving  Waltcher  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1947. 

John  M.  Yavorsky  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Glueing 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947. 


Property  Management  Staff 

Clifford  H.  Foster,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  M.  F.  Director, 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 
Ralph  M.  Hutchinson,  B.  S.,  M.  F.  Forest  Manager, 

Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 
Richard  V.  Lea,  B.  S.,  M.  F.  Forester, 

Tully  Forest,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
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Establishment  and  Objectives 

The  College  of  Forestry,  established  in  1911  and  now  a unit  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  shares  responsibilities  in  public  service. 
As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  it  seeks  to  instill  in  its  students  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  a love  of  learning,  in- 
tellectual honesty,  and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive 
thinking  so  that  they  may  take  their  places  as  responsible  citizens  and 
leaders  in  society. 

The  College,  furthermore,  has  additional  responsibilities  as  a pro- 
fessional educational  institution.  These  obligations  are  as  broad  as  the 
field  of  forestry,  which  is  the  planned  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit. 
The  development  and  use  of  forest  areas  and  resources  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  growing  and  managing  of  timber  crops,  the  protec- 
tion of  watersheds,  wildlife  management,  recreational  development, 
the  protection  of  forests  from  insects,  fungi  and  fire,  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  wood,  the  harvesting  of  logs  and  the  manufacture  and 
uses  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  forest  products. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Forestry  as  a professional  college 
is  to  search  for  and  organize  facts  and  information  and  to  disseminate 
this  knowledge  so  that  forests  and  forest  products  may  be  used  wisely 
and  preserved  for  human  welfare.  This  basic  objective  is  met  through 
education  and  research.  More  specific  objectives  are: 

Academic  Education 

To  train  professional  men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology 
and  art  of  forestry. 

To  provide  practical  vocational  training  in  forestry. 

Public  Education 

To  assemble  and  distribute  to  the  public  useful  information 
on  all  phases  of  forestry  and  forest  products. 

To  aid  woodland  owners  and  operators,  wood-using  and 
wood-processing  industries  and  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  may  use  the  forest  and  its  products  more 
effectively. 

To  provide  forestry  education  by  conferences  and  short 
courses  on  special  topics. 

Research 

To  seek  new  facts  and  principles  and  to  develop  methods  for 
the  better  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 
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To  implement  these  objectives  the  College  of  Forestry  offers  pro- 
fessional instruction  through  six  undergraduate  curricula  and  a broad 
range  of  graduate  programs  and  provides  vocational  training  at  the 
State  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  New  York.  The  College  has  a 
department  for  public  education  and  information,  a research  staff, 
physical  facilities  in  buildings,  laboratories  and  23,000  acres  in  forest 
lands. 


BUILDINGS 

In  1913  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made  for  a forestry 
building  to  be  located  on  the  campus  of  Syracuse  University.  This 
building  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  of  the  college  year,  1916-1917.  In  June,  1933,  this 
building  was  named  Bray  Hall  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  L.  Bray  of 
Syracuse  University,  who  acted  as  first  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Legislature  of  1930  appropriated  $600,000  for  a new  forestry 
science  building  which  is  located  near  Bray  Hall  and  has  been  in 
service  since  February,  1933.  This  building  has  been  named  the  Louis 
Marshall  Memorial  in  honor  of  Louis  Marshall,  the  first  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  who  served  in  this  office  until  his  death 
in  1929. 

A new  sawmill  and  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  were  added  in 
1932  to  the  group  of  buildings  now  on  the  College  campus.  The  build- 
ing formerly  used  as  a powerhouse  was  remodeled  in  1934  to  house 
the  woodworking  shop  and  wood-preservation  laboratory. 

During  the  summer  of  1938,  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest 
insectary  was  constructed  on  the  campus,  under  State  appropriation. 
It  is  used  for  instructional  and  research  purposes,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plant  and  insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory  use. 

Definite  plans  are  now  being  developed  for  two  new  forestry 
buildings.  They  are  a Wood  Products  Laboratory  and  a Paper  and 
Plastics  Laboratory.  Both  of  these  buildings  will  be  erected  on  the 
College  campus  at  Syracuse  University. 


FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  adequately  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  laboratory  work  in  Forest  Botany,  Forest  Pathology,  Wood  Tech- 
nology, Forest  Utilization,  Forest  Entomology,  Silviculture  and  Forest 
Soils,  Forest  Zoology,  and  for  experimental  work  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
manufacture.  The  College  is  also  fully  equipped  with  instruments  for 
field  and  drafting  work  in  Forest  Mensuration,  Forest  Management 
and  Forest  Engineering.  Provision  is  made  for  drafting  and  design 
work  in  connection  with  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 
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The  Franklin  Moon  Memorial  Library  commemorates  the  service 
of  the  late  Dean  Moon  who  was  head  of  the  College  from  1920  to 
1929  inclusive.  This  library  contains  about  64,094  items  covering  all 
phases  of  forestry  and  the  sciences  that  are  related  to  forestry. 

In  the  Marshall  Memorial  Building,  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Ex- 
periment Station  maintains  a library  consisting  of  literature  dealing 
with  wildlife  research  and  conservation.  The  library  is  open  to  stud- 
ents and  the  public. 

Additional  library  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  library  of  Syracuse 
University. 


STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL 

The  State  Ranger  School,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  is  located  on  the  Ranger  School  forest 
consisting  of  2,330  acres  in  the  western  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena. 

The  State  Ranger  School  offers  an  eleven  months’  course  in 
practical  forestry  at  the  vocational  level,  which  trains  men  for  such 
positions  as  forest  guard,  forest  ranger,  tree  planting  expert  and  nurs- 
ery foreman.  The  work  is  largely  of  a practical,  intensive  nature  along 
the  lines  of  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping  and  scaling; 
the  carrying  out  of  various  methods  of  logging  and  lumbering;  nursery 
practice;  and  tree  planting. 

For  further  information  write  to  The  Registrar,  State  Ranger 
School,  Wanakena,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  FORESTRY 

The  College,  through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  serves 
the  public  in  many  ways.  Technical  bulletins  are  issued  which  give  the 
results  of  research  projects  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  Informative 
publications  for  popular  consumption  are  distributed,  and  many  maga- 
zine and  press  articles  are  written  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  current  forestry  developments.  Radio  programs,  lectures,  and  ex- 
hibits are  part  of  the  extension  service  as  well  as  personal  instruction 
and  correspondence. 

Advice  is  given  to  institutions,  municipalities,  individuals  and 
forest  operators  on  problems  of  reforestation  and  management  of 
forest  lands. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Department  of  Forest  Extension, 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

See  map  on  back  cover 

SYRACUSE  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

This  Station  is  located  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Syracuse  and  consists  of  two  farms  (93  acres)  purchased  in  1912. 
A nursery  is  maintained  for  student  instruction,  for  experiments,  and 
to  produce  stock  for  planting  on  College  properties.  A series  of  ex- 
perimental plots  of  planted  forest  occupy  the  land,  except  30  acres 
of  natural  woodland  which  is  being  given  silvicultural  treatment. 


TULLY  FOREST 

The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  by  the  College  in  1948,  is  located 
two  miles  south  of  the  Village  of  Tully  in  Cortland  County.  It  is 
readily  available  for  instructional  and  research  purposes,  being  only 
about  23  miles  from  the  campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of 
this  recently  acquired  forest  is  1,608  acres.  Limited  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  of  additional  interior  and  adjacent  properties. 
More  than  half  of  the  1,608  acres  now  being  administered  by  the 
College  is  stocked  with  thrifty  forest  tree  plantations.  Natural  wood- 
lands, composed  chiefly  of  the  northern  hardwood  type  of  forest 
growth,  cover  approximately  500  acres.  A resident  forester  is  now  in 
charge  of  this  forest  and  development  plans  call  for  considerable  im- 
provements and  developments  of  this  newly  acquired  area. 

STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL  FOREST 

In  1912,  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of  Wanakena,  N.  Y.,  pre- 
sented to  Syracuse  University,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  a tract  of  1814  acres  of  cut-over  land  lying 
along  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks 
near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence  County.  In  December,  1929,  the  In- 
terntional  Paper  Company  gave  an  adjoining  tract  of  500  acres 
Louis  Marshall,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege, donated  15  acres  in  1927,  and  in  1931  the  Ranger  School 
Alumni  Association  gave  one  acre,  making  a total  of  2330  acres.  A 
forest  management  plan  has  been  prepared.  The  area,  while  origin- 
ally typical  of  the  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  a large  amount  of  development  work  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  Ranger  School  Forest  is  used 
principally  by  the  students  of  the  State  Ranger  School.  A branch 
station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  located  on  the  Forest. 
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CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK  EXPERIMENTAL  FOREST 

In  1923,  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  presented  to  Syracuse  University, 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  a 
tract  of  964  acres,  situated  on  Cranberry  Lake,  known  as  the  Barber 
Tract,  on  which  the  College  of  Forestry  Summer  Camp  is  held.  This 
area  serves  as  a laboratory  for  the  students  and  is  a permanent  camp 
where  practical  training  in  field  methods  is  given  to  sophomores  each 
summer.  Adjoining  this  tract  and  available  for  field  demonstration 
are  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park. 

CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK  DEMONSTRATION  FOREST 

In  the  spring  of  1927  an  area  of  2250  acres  was  presented  by 
the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  to  Syracuse  University  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry.  In  1940 
an  additional  area  of  78  acres  was  presented,  bringing  the  total  area 
to  2328  acres.  This  Forest  is  in  the  Lake  George- Warrensburg  region 
and  is  located  about  three  miles  north  of  Warrensburg  on  the  main 
highway  between  New  York  and  Montreal.  A management  plan  has 
been  prepared  for  this  tract.  The  Forest  serves  also  as  a field  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  silviculture  and  various  forestry  problems.  A 
camp  of  four  weeks  is  maintained  here  in  the  spring  of  the  Junior 
year  for  students  in  Silviculture.  A permanent  resident  forester  is  in 
charge  of  the  Forest. 

ROOSEVELT  WILDLIFE  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

This  experiment  station  is  provided  for  by  law  to  conduct  forest 
wildlife  research.  Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and  laboratories  iti 
the  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Building. 

The  organization  includes  a director,  and  a staff  composed  of 
faculty  members  of  the  College.  Results  of  its  investigations  appear 
as  separate  series  in  the  College  publications.  Its  field  station  is  the 
Huntington  Forest. 

This  Forest,  known  as  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wild- 
life Forest  Station  consists  of  14,984.04  acres  in  a continuous  block, 
located  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  central  Adirondacks 
near  the  village  of  Newcomb.  It  was  presented  to  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, in  trust  for  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  by  Archer 
Milton  Huntington  and  his  wife  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  in  two 
allotments — approximately  13,000  acres  in  1932  and  the  remainder  in 
1938.  In  the  deed  of  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  is  contained 
the  covenant  that  “the  said  premises  will  be  used  for  investigation, 
experiment  and  research  in  relation  to  the  habits,  life-histories, 
methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish,  birds,  game,  food 
and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.”  Five  lakes 
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aggregating  1300.9  acres  are  within  the  boundary'  and  there  are  addi- 
tional smaller  lakes  of  lesser  importance. 

SHORT  COURSES 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  offers  certain  short 
courses  in  connection  with  its  public  adult  education  program.  These 
courses  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  year  and  are  designed  for 
specialists  employed  in  forestry  and  allied  fields.  Included  in  the  cate- 
gory’ of  short  courses  are  a dry  kiln  practice  course  of  ten  days;  a 
lumber  grading  course  of  one  week;  and  a retail  lumber  institute  cov- 
ering a period  of  one  month.  For  information  regarding  these  short 
courses,  please  address  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  College 
of  Forestry’,  Syracuse  10,  New  York'. 


PUBLICATIONS 

From  time  to  time  the  College  issues  technical  publications, 
bulletins  and  leaflets  on  various  forestry  subjects  and  problems.  A 
list  of  such  publications  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Most  of  the 
popular  publications  are  for  free  distribution,  while  a small  charge 
is  made  for  the  technical  and  some  of  the  more  formal  bulletins. 

The  Newsletter  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  carries  items  on  the  work  of  the  College,  news  of  its  Alumni 
and  information  of  general  interest  to  foresters.  The  Newsletter  is 
sent  only  to  members  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
Alumni  Association. 

Applications  for  publications  and  requests  for  information  on 
forestry  problems  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest 
Extension,  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  admissions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar,  College  of  Forestry’,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 
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“ Forestry  Laboratory 


has  many  meanings 


ELECTRONIC,  PRESS,  one  of  few  in  country,  bonds  wood  layers 
and  glue  with  high-frequency  rays.  Students  test  plywood  qualities. 


COLLEGE  GREENHOUSE  is  forest  botany  and  pathology  laboratory. 
WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  student  charts  test  on  equipment  he  devised. 


’•Mi 


TIMBER  STRENGTH  is  noisily  but  scientifically  determined  by 
wood  tech  students  in  a corner  of  the  College  s timber  testing  room. 


ALL  OUT  DOORS  is  a laboratory  for  learning  to  identify  trees. 
COLLEGE  INSECT  ARY  provides  eye-witness  data  on  forest  pests. 


HOW  DOES  Jt'OOD  perform  when  turned  under  a blade?  Foresters 
preparing  for  wood-using  industry  learn  basic  operational  answers 
through  practical  experience  in  Forest  Utilization  laboratories. 


page  25:  PL  LP  BEATER'S  FUNCTION  and  importance  in  paper 
making  are  told  by  a veteran  paper  maker  in  College’s  full-size  mill. 

page  26:  THIS  PAPER  MACHINE,  only  one  of  its  kind  at  a forestry 
school,  is  commercial  type.  Students  practice  paper  making  on  it. 

page  27:  DRY  KILN  OPERATION,  important  in  sound,  economical 
use  of  wood,  is  taught  with  full-scale  kiln  and  commercial  size  loads. 


Practical  Experience 
is  College  keynote 
on  campus , in  camp 


PRACTICAL  FIELD  WORK  begins  with  freshman  classes  on  campus 
(surveying,  above)  and  on  College’s  Syracuse  and  Tully  forests. 


HOW  HIGH  is  that  tree?  Sophomores  at  summer  camp  are  shown 
how  to  use  the  cruising  stick.  It’s  step  in  figuring  timber  volume. 


DIRECT  MAPPING  calls  for  use  of  telescopic  alidade  and  plane  table, 
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MOST  POPULAR  building  at  summer  camp  is,  naturally,  Mess  Hall. 
PLENTY  of  good  food  three  times  a day  is  prime  camp  consideration. 


General  Information 

EXPENSES 

MATRICULATION 

Every  undergraduate  student  on  entering  the  College  is  required 
to  pay  a matriculation  fee  of  $10.00.  This  fee  is  not  required  of 
students  passing  from  one  college  to  another  within  the  University  or 
of  students  transferring  from  another  institution,  if  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted that  such  a fee  was  paid  in  the  former  institution. 

FEES 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  treasurer’s  receipt  admits  to  classes. 

Students  who,  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  entering  the  Col- 
lege, have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  tuition;  provided,  however,  that  no  student 
shall  be  allowed  to  transfer  from  the  College  of  Forestry  to  another 
college  in  Syracuse  University  wherein  tuition  is  charged  without  first 
paying  for  the  hours  for  which  he  may  receive  credit  in  the  latter 
college,  at  the  rate  which  was  in  effect  when  the  work  was  taken, 
with  the  understanding  that  from  the  above  amount  shall  be  deducted 
whatever  amount  has  been  collected  and  retained  by  the  College  of 
Forestry  for  tuition  and  fees.  (This  does  not  apply  to  veterans.) 

UNDERGRADUATES 

Paid  Once: 

Matriculation  $10.00 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  (not  required  of  men  in 

Pulp  and  Paper)  25.00 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  tuition  (applies  to  non- 
residents)   110.00 


Graduation  Fee  10.00 

Paid  Per  Term: 

General  University  Fee,  covering  general  administra- 
tion, library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training, 

recreation  and  special  testing  services  25.00 

Student  Activities  3.50 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sopho- 
more year  only)  1.00 
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Non-resident  tuition  150.00 

Laboratory  Fee  30.00 

Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory 
fee  beginning  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  and 
continuing  for  four  terms  only  30.00 


From  time  to  time  additional  expenses  are  incurred  in  connection 
with  special  trips  and  camp  periods. 

The  cost  of  text  books  and  supplies  for  the  first  year  is  approxi- 
mately $50.00. 

For  graduate  fees,  see  page  37. 

All  bills  are  payable  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

Upon  request  students  may  have  without  charge  one  copy  of  the 
record  of  their  work  completed  at  the  College.  A charge  of  $1.00  is 
made  for  the  first  additional  copy  and  50  cents  for  subsequent  copies. 

HOUSING  FACILITIES 

There  are  adequate  housing  facilities  for  men  in  living  centers 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  University.  In  addition,  there  are  pri- 
vately owned  houses  officially  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity. For  detailed  information  about  housing  write  The  Dean  of  Men, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

The  large  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  laboratory  and  in  field 
work  by  forestry  students  leaves  relatively  little  time  for  outside  em- 
ployment. Only  the  most  brilliant  students  can  expect  to  earn  a 
substantial  part  of  their  expenses  and  maintain  satisfactory  grades. 

The  Appointment  Office  in  the  Administration  Building  of  Syra- 
cuse University  assists  students  in  securing  self-support  work.  Pro- 
spective students  may  write  to  the  Appointment  Office  stating  the 
type  of  work  they  would  like  to  secure  and  stating  the  experience  they 
have  had  in  this  work. 

ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  makes  an  annual  award  to  a worthy  senior. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  attain  high  scholarship  in  college  and 
to  perform  successfully  the  duties  of  later  life.  With  this  end  in  view 
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considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  well-regulated  physical  training.  Every 
undergraduate  student  in  the  College  of  Forestry  is  required  to  take 
systematic,  supervised  exercise,  including  swimming,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  course  unless  physically  unable  to  engage  in  it. 

A medical  examination  is  given  every  student  when  he  enters 
upon  gymnasium  work  and  his  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  health  and  to  the  development  of  a sound  body. 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  All  business  is  transacted  through  the  Athletic 
Governing  Board,  which  includes  representatives  from  the  faculty, 
alumni,  students,  and  interested  business  men  of  the  city. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  pre- 
paratory school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  16  units  of  preparatory 
work  of  high  school  grade  as  indicated  below: 


English  (4  years)  4 units 

Language1  2 “ 

History  2 “ 

Elementary  Algebra  1 “ 

Intermediate  Algebra  % “ 

Plane  Geometry  1 “ 

Physics  or  Chemistry  1 “ 

One  other  science 1 “ 

Electives 3^4  “ 


Total  16  units 


A unit  is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a 
week  for  one  year  in  one  branch  of  study.  Two  to  three  hours  of 
laboratory,  drawing  or  shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
recitation. 

In  addition  to  a unit  count  an  applicant  to  be  considered  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Forestry  must  show  also  a quality 
standard  of  preparatory  work.  This  standard  is  based  upon  Regents 
grades  of  70  percent  or  better  for  acceptance  of  courses  for  entrance 
credit.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  then  a school  grade  of  75  percent  or  better  is  required.  En- 


1 The  minimum  credit  allowed  for  language  is  two  years.  One  year  of 
language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units  of  Agriculture  may 
be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  language  and  3J4  units  of 
electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for  veterans. 
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trance  examinations  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
missions Committee. 

Those  seeking  admission  on  transfer  from  other  institutions  of 
collegiate  grade  must  present  records  showing  at  least  an  average  of 
C or  its  equivalent,  in  their  work  at  the  institution  from  which  trans- 
fer is  made. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering 
students  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  In  case  of  an  excess  of  appli- 
cations the  quota  is  filled  by  selection  of  those  most  highly  qualified. 

The  College  in  maintaining  a high  standard  of  work  believes  that 
satisfactory  college  work  can  be  done  only  after  very  thorough  prep- 
aration in  the  lower  schools.  It  believes  also  that  there  are  few  lines 
of  work  which  require  a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  train- 
ing than  the  profession  of  forestry  and  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to 
the  profession.  The  College  urges  every  young  man  who  is  consider- 
ing the  study  of  forestry  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  all  the  time 
necessary  for  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
College  for  application  forms. 

Particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Col- 
lege has  now  discontinued  the  accelerated  program  which  was  in 
effect  during  the  war.  Students,  both  veterans  and  non-veterans,  who 
have  had  no  previous  college  training  will  be  accepted  in  September 
only. 

Applications  must  be  returned  by  or  before  June  15  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  September. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in 
professional  and  scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosphy  degrees.  Work  may  be 
taken  in  the  following  broad  fields : forest  land  management  including 
forest  soils,  silviculture,  mensuration,  forest  engineering,  forest  man- 
agement and  administration,  and  the  related  sciences  of  forest  botany, 
forest  pathology,  and  forest  entomology;  landscape  engineering  and 
recreational  management  including  forest  park  development,  main- 
tainance,  and  administration;  forest  zoology  including  the  relationship 
between  wildlife  and  forest  management;  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
ture; wood  chemistry  and  plastics;  wood  technology;  and  utilization 
of  wood  in  lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  modified  wood,  and  related 
products,  also  wood  preservation,  extractives  and  derived  products. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  must  have  received  a bachelor  de- 
gree from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  acceptable  prep- 
aration in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  in  forestry.  Unless  the  appli- 
cant has  had  the  substantial  equivalent  of  one  of  the  undergraduate 
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major  programs  of  training  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Fores- 
try, deficiencies  must  be  made  up  without  graduate  credit  before  he 
can  become  a candidate  for  an  advanced  degree. 

Admission  to  graduate  study  is  based  on  the  candidate’s  under- 
graduate record.  Only  students  with  a scholastic  average  of  B (or  80 
percent)  will  be  accepted  unless  the  grade  deficiency  is  compensated 
by  outstanding  ability  or  experience  in  the  field  in  which  the  student 
expects  to  specialize. 

Veterans  and  others  whose  college  work  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  war,  and  men  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  competence  in 
forestry  or  the  wood-using  industries  are  given  extra  consideration  in 
determining  whether  they  meet  the  requirements  for  graduate  work. 
Special  provisions  are  made  to  help  such  men  meet  graduate  standards. 

The  College  and  its  individual  departments  are  limited  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  that  can  be  accommodated.  Priority  is 
given  to  students  with  a high  scholastic  record,  and  to  veterans. 

All  graduate  study  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Work.  The  program  of  study  is  prepared  jointly  by  the 
student  and  the  professors  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be 
performed.  Graduate  instruction  in  other  colleges  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity may  be  included  in  the  candidate’s  program. 

The  College  administers  a number  of  fellowships  carrying  stipends 
varying  from  $74.50  to  $172.50  per  month.  Holders  of  these  fellow- 
shops  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  College  tuition  and  fees. 
Recipients  are  required  to  assist  in  laboratory  instruction  and  research 
work  for  a total  of  not  to  exceed  15  hours  per  week.  Industrial  fellow- 
ships are  available  from  time  to  time.  Tuition  scholarships  also  are 
available  for  a few  deserving  students. 

Applications  for  fellowships  should  be  made  by  April  15,  for  the 
ensuing  college  year. 

Other  opportunities  are  available  for  student  self-support  both  at 
the  College  and  in  the  city — usually  hourly  work. 

Fees  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows: 


Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (not  assessed 

against  holders  of  graduate  fellowships)  ....  $150.00 

General  University  fee,  per  semester,  covering 
library,  health,  infirmary,  recreation  and  spe- 
cial testing  services 25.00 

Student  Activities,  per  semester  3.50 

Laboratory  Fee,  per  semester  (not  assessed 
against  holders  of  regular  graduate  fellow- 
ships or  those  who  pay  the  non-resident  tui- 
tion fee)  30.00 

Graduation  Fee  (payable  before  graduation)  10.00 
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Application  should  be  made  on  a special  form  provided  by  the 
College.  All  applications  for  admission  and  requests  for  additional 
information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Dean,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry',  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

The  programs  of  study  are  classified  in  two  divisions:  Division  I 
which  deals  primarily  with  the  forest;  and  Division  II  which  deals 
with  the  products.  Before  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  each  student 
must  choose  the  division  which  he  wishes  to  follow.  He  should  be 
able  to  decide  by  that  time  whether  he  wishes  to  concern  himself  with 
the  handling  of  the  grossing  forest,  or  with  the  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  products. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Division  I is  separated  into  two  groups:  General  Forestry;  and 
Landscape  and  Recreational  Management.  The  former  group  empha- 
sizes management  of  the  forest  with  respect  to  all  its  resources  and 
trains  men  for  positions  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  for- 
estry' work  in  other  Federal  organizations  and  in  the  states,  or  as  forest 
managers  for  private  enterprises.  The  second  group,  Landscape  and 
Recreational  Management,  trains  men  for  positions  in  state  and 
national  parks  and  for  private  recreational  activities. 

The  broad  foundational  training  indicated  under  General  For- 
estry, Division  I,  permits  some  flexibility  in  the  senior  year.  Deviations 
to  satisfy  particular  interests  of  the  students  to  a limited  degree  are  per- 
mitted, but  the  principal  objective  of  training  men  to  manage  all 
resources  of  the  forest  is  fully  maintained  (see  program  of  courses). 
This  plan  is  basic  to  graduate  work  by  the  student  in  specialized  lines. 

Division  II  emphasizes  the  industrial  aspects  of  technical  proper- 
ties, manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of  the  products  of  the  forest, 
and  prepares  men  for  positions  largelv  concerned  with  private  indus- 
tries such  as  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  concerns,  and  industries 
using  wood  as  a raw  material. 
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Program  of  Courses 

Freshman  Year  Courses  Taken  by  All  Students 


During  the  first  year  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  various  fields  of  specialization  which  the  College  offers.  These 
fields  are  divided  into  two  general  areas  which  are  further  subdivided 
into  six  courses  of  study,  one  of  which  the  student  will  select  before 
the  end  of  his  freshman  year. 


DIVISION  I MANAGEMENT  OF  FOREST  AREAS 

1.  General  Forestry. 

2.  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 


DIVISION  II  TECHNICAL  PROPERTIES,  MANUFAC- 
TURE, DISTRIBUTION  AND  USE  OF  FOREST 
PRODUCTS 

3.  Conversion  and  Distribution  of  Lumber  and  Related 
Products. 

4.  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction. 

5.  Wood  Technology. 

6.  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 


For  description  of  courses,  see 
First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Forest  Botany  1 (Introduction)  3 

Chemistry  6 (General — In- 
organic) 4 

Drawing  10  (Lettering  & 

Sketching)  1 

English  1 (Freshman  English)  3 

Mathematics  42  (College 

Algebra)  3 

General  Forestry  1 3 

Physical  Training  0 

Total  17 


pages  49  to  66,  inclusive. 

Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Forest  Botany  1 (Introduction)  3 

Chemistry  6 (General — Qual. 

Anal.)  4 

Drawing  7 (Mechanical 

Drawing)  2 

English  1 (Freshman  English)  3 

Speech  2 (Public  Speaking)  2 

Mathematics  41  (Plane 

Trigonometry)  3 

Physical  Training  0 

Total  17 
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DIVISION  I 

Management  of  Forest  Areas 


Sophomore  Year 


FOR  ALL  DIVISION  I STUDENTS 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Forest  Botany  10  (Plant  Phys.) 

3 

Economics  1 (Principles) 

3 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

For.  Man.  1 (Surveying) 

4 

For.  Entom.  1 (Elem.  Ent.) 

2 

Physics  3 (General  Physics)  ° 

3 

Physics  3 (General  Physics)  ° 

3 

Wood  Tech.  1 (Dendrology7) 

3 

Wood  Tech.  1 (Dendrology) 

3 

Forest  Zoology7  1 (Gen.  Zool.) 

3 

Forest  Zoologv  11  (Elem.  For. 
Zool.) 

3 

Total 

18 

Total 

16 

° Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 
will  substitute  L.  E.  1 (Elements  of  Landscape  Design)  for  Physics  3,  both 
semesters. 


SUMMER  CAMP 

Begins  the  first  week  in  July  and  runs  for  11  weeks.  Prerequisite: 
For.  Man.  1;  Wood  Tech.  1.  Swimming  test  must  be  passed. 

The  program  of  the  summer  camp,  which  is  situated  on  Cran- 
berry Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  gives  field  training  in  surveying  and 
mapping,  and  in  mensuration,  as  a natural  complement  of  the  class 
and  laboratory7  work  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  work  in  silvicul- 
ture is  basic  for  the  courses  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  regis- 
tration for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  wrork  the  following  credits  are 
given. 


Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Dendrology 

Z* 

Silviculture 

1 

Surveying 

5/* 

Mensuration 

3/2 

Manual  Arts 

*4 

Total  11 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Forest  Entomology  2 (For. 

Entom.)  3 

Geology  36  (Gen.  Geol.)  3 

For.  Man.  99  (Mensuration)  3 

Silviculture  1 (Found.  Silv.) 

Utilization  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elem.  Wood 

Tech.)  3 

Total  18 


“ Four  hours  given  at  Spring  Camp. 
6 Students  in  General  Forestry  receii 
since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Man.  100  (Mensuration)  2 

Silviculture  3 (Seed.  & Plant.)  2 

Silviculture  104  (Practice)  6° 

Silviculture  2 (Forest  Soils)  2 6 

Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfr.)  2b 

Utilization  4 (Forest  Products)  2 6 


Total  16 


only  two  credit  hours  for  this  course 
>nth  before  the  course  ends. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Botany  40  (For.  Pathology)  3 

For.  Man.  101  (For.  Finance)  3 

For.  Man.  102  (For.  Economics)  3 

For.  Man.  112  (Adm.  & Policy)  3 

Silviculture  114  (Reg.  Studies)  2 

Electives  from  the  following:  6 


For.  Man.  109  (El.  Stat.)  (3)“ 
For.  Man.  114  (For.  Man. 

Sem.)  (3) 

For.  Man.  120  (App.  of 

Photo,  to  For.  Mens.)  (3) 
Gen.  For.  100  (Range 

Man.)  (2) 

Gen.  For.101  (Hum.  Rel.)  (2) 
Silviculture  105  (Adv. 

Prsrtirp  ^ ^ 

Silviculture  1 1 5 ( For.  Soils ) ( 2 ) 

Silviculture  116  (For.  Trip)  (2) 
Other  approved  elective  (2-3) 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Man.  106  (For.  Reg.)  3 

Silviculture  1 1 (Fire  Control)  2 

Electives  from  the  following:  13 


For.  Man.  104  (Rds.,  Tr., 
& Com.) 

For.  Man.  105  (For. 

Structures) 

For.  Man.  113  (For. 
Accounts,  Records 
and  Reports) 

For.  Man.  121  (App. 
of  Photo,  to  For. 

Man.) 

For.  Util.  109  (Uses 
of  Wood) 

For.  Zool.  100  (Man. 

of  For.  Wildlife) 
Silviculture  113  (Soil 
Cons.) 

Other  approved  electives 


(3)“ 

(3) 

(3) 


(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2-6) 


Total  20  Total  18 

a Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  shown  by  figures  in  parentheses  fol- 
lowing the  description  of  the  course. 
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LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Second  Semester 

Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Architecture  2 (Elements) 

2 

Architecture  2 (Elements) 

2 

Geology  36  (General) 

3 

L.  E.  2 (Plant  Materials) 

3 

L.  E.  2 (Plant  Materials) 

3 

L.  E.  3 (El.  Landscape  Design) 

4 

L.  E.  3 (El.  Landscape  Design) 

3 

L.  E.  7 (El.  Landscape  Cons.) 

3 

L.  E.  7 (El.  Landscape  Cons.) 

3 

L.  E.  10  (Rec.  Land  Use) 

3 

L.  E.  8 (Pencil  Technique) 

1 

Silviculture  3 (Seed.  & Plant.) 

2 

Silviculture  1 (Foundations) 

3 

Zool.  100  (Man.  For.  Wildlife) 

2 

Total 

18 

Total 

19 

First  Semester 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Hours  Courses 

Credit 

Hours 

Forest  Ento.  3 (Shade  Tree 
Insects) 

3 

Forest  Botany  42  (Shade  Tree 
Dis.) 

2 

Geology  106  (Geomorphology) 

3 

L.  E.  12  (Recreation  Program) 

3 

L.  E.  103  (Park  Admin.  & 
Main.) 

2 

L.  E.  103  (Park  Admin.  & 
Main.) 

2 

L.  E.  106  (Plant  Materials) 

3 

L.  E.  107  (Landscape 

L.  E.  107  (Landscape 

Construction) 

3 

Construction) 

3 

L.  E.  108  (Park  Architecture) 

2 

L.  E.  109  (Landscape  Design) 

4 

L.  E.  109  (Landscape  Design) 

4 

Art  69a  (Water  Color) 

1 

Electives 

2-4 

Total 

19 

Total 

18-20 

DIVISION  II 

Technical  Properties,  Manufacture, 
Distribution  and  Use  of  Forest  Products 

CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Accounting  1 (Elements) 

3 

Accounting  1 (Elements) 

3 

Economics  1 (Principles) 

3 

Economics  1 (Principles) 

3 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

Math.  43  (Anal.  Geom.  & Cal.) 

3 

Math.  44  (Anal.  Geom.  & Cal.) 

3 

Physics  1 (General) 

4 

Physics  1 (General) 

4 

Wood  Tech.  2 (Dendrology) 

3 

Business  Law  51  (Principles) 

2 

Total 

18 

Total 

17 
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SUMMER  CAMP 

Camp  begins  the  first  week  in  July  and  runs  for  11  weeks  on 
Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Tech.  2. 
Swimming  test  must  be  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  elementary  training  in  den- 
drology and  silviculture  so  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forest 
and  its  treatment;  to  train  him  in  the  elements  of  surveying  and 
forest  measurement;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  study 
the  details  of  mills  using  wood  as  a raw  material  and  converting  wood 
into  useful  products. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  regis- 
tration for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  are 
given. 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Dendrology 

Silviculture  1 

Surveying  (Theory  & Prac.)  4 

Mensuration  (Theory  & Prac.)  4 

Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing  Plants  1 

Manual  Arts  /i 


Total  11 


CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Elec.  Engr.  45  (Principles  I ) 4 

Finance  101  (Elem.  of  Fin.)  3 

Utilization  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elementary)  3 

Elective  5-6 


Total  18-19 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Elec.  Engr.  46  (Principles  II)  4 
For.  Ento.  4 (For.  Prod.  Ento.)  2 
Mech.  Engr.  28  (Elem.  Heat 

Power)  4 

Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfr.)  3 
Utilization  4 (Forest  Products)  3 
Utilization  5 (W.  W.  Machinery)  2 


Total  18 


SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  will  be  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  summer’s  work  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the 
student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience 
must  be  taken  prior  to  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 
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Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Botany  41  (Path.)  2 

Utilization3  (Glues  & Finishes)  3 

Utilization  6 (Portable  Milling)  1 

Utilization  104  (Dry  Kiln  Eng.)  3 

Utilization  106  (Regional 

Studies)  3 

Utilization  107  (Wood  Pres.)  3 

Elective0  2-3 


Total  17-18 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Utilization  101  (Salesmanship)  2 

Utilization  102  (Bus.  Methods)  2 

Utilization  109  (Uses  of  Wood)  2 

Utilization  125  (Field  Util. 

Study)  4 

Electives  from  the  following: 6 6 

Util.  105  (Adv.  Dry  Kiln)  [2] 

Util.  108  (Adv.  Wood 

Pres.)  [2] 

Util.  Ill  (Veneers,  Adhe- 
sives, & Plywood)  [2] 

Util.  112  (Retail  Merch.)  [2] 

Total  16 


° Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any  others  must  be 
approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 

Credit 

College  of  Forestry:  Hours 


Utilization  103  (International  Timber  Trade)  2 

Utilization  110  (Light  Construction)  3 

Utilization  1 12  (Retail  Merchandising)  (Prerequisite  Util.  1 10)  2 
Wood  Tech.  103  (Microtechnique)  3 

Wood  Tech.  104  (Timber  Mechanics)  3 


College  of  Business  Administration: 

Advertising  101  (Elements)  3 

Production  Management  101  (Industrial  Management)  3 

Production  Management  110  (Elements  of  Production)  3 

Production  Management  1 15  (Production  Management)  3 

Production  Management  130  (Analysis  of  American  Industries)  3 
Production  Management  140  (Purchasing)  3 

Production  Management  150  (Personnel  Management)  3 

Insurance  101  (General)  3 

Marketing  101  (Elements)  3 

Insurance  110  (Prop,  and  Casualty)  3 

Transportation  101  (General)  3 

College  of  Engineering: 

M M 107  (Time  and  Motion  Study)  3 


6 Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the 
description  of  the  course. 
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RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Finance  101  (Elements  of  Fin.)  3 
Mai'keting  101  (Elements)  3 

Utilization  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elementary)  3 

Insurance  101  (General)  3 

Elective"  2-3 


Total  17-18 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

For.  Ento.  4 (For.  Prod.  Ento.)  2 

Transportation  101  (General)  3 

Advertising  101  (Elements)  3 

Utilization  2 (Lumber  Mfr.)  3 

Utilization  5 ( W.  W.  Mach.)  2 

Util.  10  (Lt.  Const.  Mat.)  2 

Elective"  3-4 


Total  18-19 


SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  will  be  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  summer’s  work  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the 
student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience 
must  be  taken  prior  to  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Forest  Botany  41  (Path.) 

2 

Utilization  101  (Salesmanship) 

2 

Utilization  3 (Glues  & Finishes) 

3 

Utilization  102  (Bus.  Methods) 

2 

Utilization  6 (Portable  Milling) 

1 

Utilization  109  (Uses  of  Wood) 

2 

Utilization  104  (Dry  Kiln  Eng.) 

3 

Utilization  111  (Veneers,  Adhe- 

Utilization 107  (Wood  Pres.) 

3 

sives  & Plywood) 

2 

Utilization  110  (Light  Cons.) 

3 

Utilization  112  (Retail  Merch.) 

2 

Elective" 

3 

Utilization  125  (Field  Util. 
Study) 

Elective  from  the  following: b 
Util.  105  (Adv.  Dry  Kiln) 
Util.  108  (Adv.  Wood 
Pres.) 

4 

2 

[2] 

[2) 

Total 

18 

Total 

16 

a Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any  others  must  be 
approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 


Credit 


College  of  Forestry:  Hours 

Wood  Tech.  104  (Timber  Mechanics)  3 

Utilization  4 (Forest  Products)  3 

College  of  Business  Administration: 

Insurance  110  (Prop.  & Casualty)  3 

Business  Statistics  101  (Bus.  Stat.)  3 


6 Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the 
description  of  the  course. 
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WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  AND  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MANUFACTURE 

Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses 

Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

Economics  1 (Principles) 

3 

Chemistry  119b  (Quant.  Anal.) 

5 

English  10  (Adv.  Com.) 

2 

English  10  (Adv.  Comp.) 

2 

Math.  3 (Anal.  Geom.) 

3 

Math.  101a  (Calculus) 

4 

Physics  1 (Gen.  Physics) 
Pulp  and  Paper  120  (Org. 

4 

Physics  1 (Gen.  Physics) 
Pulp  and  Paper  120  (Org. 

4 

Chem.) 

Wood  Tech.  2 (Dendrology) 

4 

3 

Chem.) 

4 

Total 

19 

Total 

19 

SUMMER  CAMP 

To  be  taken  by  students  in  Wood  Technology 

Camp  begins  the  first  week  in  July  and  continues  for  1 1 weeks  at 
Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondack^.  Prerequisite:  Wood.  Tech.  2. 
Swimming  test  must  be  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  elementary  training  in  den- 
drology and  silviculture  so  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forest 
and  its  treatment;  to  train  him  in  the  elements  of  surveying  and  of 
forest  measurement;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  study 
the  details  of  mills  using  wood  as  a raw  material  and  converting 
wood  into  useful  products. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  regis- 
tration for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  arc 


given. 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Dendrology 

Silviculture  1 

Surveying  (Theory  & Prac.)  4 

Mensuration  (Theory  & Prac.)  4 

Layout  & Operation  of  Manufacturing  Plants  1 

Manual  Arts  /i 


Total  1 1 

PULP  AND  PAPER  4 (MILL  EXPERIENCE)  5 CREDIT  HOURS 

To  be  taken  by  students  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 

All  students  electing  the  course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
are  required  to  secure  practical  experience  in  a paper  mill  for  twelve 
weeks  following  the  sophomore  year,  in  lieu  of  Sophomore  Summer 
Camp.  Arrangements  for  such  work  must  be  made  by  the  head  of 
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the  Department  or  subject  to  his  previous  approval.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  report  of 
12  weeks  of  work  and  the  favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by 
his  employer,  five  hours  credit  is  given. 

This  practical  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to  registering 
for  the  third  year. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Botany  10  (Plant  Phys.)  3 

Math.  101b  (Calculus)  4 

Pulp  and  Paper  125  (Cellulose 
Chem.)  3 

Util.  1 (Logging)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elem.  Wood 

Tech.)  3 

Wood  Tech.  104a  (Timber 

Mechanics)  3 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Entomology  4 (For.  Prod. 

Ento.)  2 

Pulp  and  Paper  125  (Cellulose 
Chem.  without  Lab.)  3 

Util.  2 (Lumber  Mfg.)  3 

Wood  Tech.  101  (Papermaking 
Fibers)  2 

Wood  Tech.  103  (Microtech- 
nique) 3 

Wood  Tech.  104b  (Timber 

Mechanics  Lab.)  1 

Elective  3 

Total  17 


Total  19 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

For.  Botany  41  (For.  Pathology)  2 

For.  Man.  109  (Elem.  Stat.)  3 

Physics  102  (Adv.  Gen.  Physics)  3 

Util.  104  (Dry  Kiln)  3 

Util.  107  (Preservation)  3 

Elective  3 

Total  17 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Business  Law  5 1 (Elements)  2 

Physics  102  (Adv.  Gen.  Physics)  3 

Wood  Tech.  107  (Photomicrog- 
raphy) 1 

Wood  Tech.  108  (Timber 

Physics)  3 

Electives  8-9 


Total  17-18 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 

Junior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Chemistry  140  (Physical  Chem.)  4 
E E 45  (Principles  I)  4 

Math.  101b  (Calculus)  4 

Pulp  and  Paper  1 (Technology)  3 

Wood  Tech.  3 (Elem.  Wood 

Tech.)  3 

Total  18 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Chemistry  140  (Physical  Chem.)  4 

E E 46  (Principles  II)  4 

M E 28  (Heat  and  Power)  4 

Pulp  and  Paper  1 (Technology)  3 

Wood  Tech.  101  (Fibers)  2 

Total  17 
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PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  Years 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  three  years  is  the  same  as  the  cur- 
riculum in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 

Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Pulp  and  Paper  102  (Technology 
Lab.)  4 

Pulp  and  Paper  103  (P  & P Unit 
Processes)  3 

Pulp  and  Paper  123  (Plastics  & 

Cell.  Tech.)  3 

Pulp  and  Paper  1 24  ( Plastics 

Tech.  Lab.)  4 

Pulp  and  Paper  125  (Chem.  of 
Cellulose)  3 


Total  17 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Pulp  and  Paper  102  (Technology 
Lab.)  3 

Pulp  and  Paper  103  (P  & P 

Unit  Processes)  2 

Pulp  and  Paper  108  (Mill 

Management)  2 

Pulp  and  Paper  123  (Plas.  & Cell. 

Tech.)  3 

Pulp  and  Paper  124  (Plastics 

Tech.  Lab.)  4 

Pulp  and  Paper  125  (Chem.  of 
Cellulose)  4 

Total  18 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 


First  Semester 


Courses 

Pulp  Sc  Faper  102  (Tech.  Lab.) 
Pulp  8c  Paper  103  (Unit 
Processes) 

Pulp  8c  Paper  6 (Paper  Test.) 
Pulp  8c  Paper  7 (Coloring) 
Pulp  Sc  Paper  109  (Problem) 
Pulp  8c  Paper  125  (Cellulose) 
One  Elective 

Total 


Senior  Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Hours  Courses 

4 Pulp  8c  Paper  102  (Tech.  Lab.) 

Pulp  8.-  Paper  103  (Unit 
3 Processes) 

2 Pulp  8c  Paper  5 (Mill  I rip) 

2 Pulp  8c  Paper  108  (Mill  Mgt.) 

1 Pulp  & Paper  110  (Problem) 

3 Pulp  8c  Paper  125  (Cellulose) 

3 One  Elective 

18  Total 


Credit 

Hours 

3 

2 

1 

2 

4 
4 
3 

19 
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Description  of  Courses 

A numeral  following  the  title  of  the  course  indicates  the  number  of  credit 
hours  a week.  A credit  hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week. 
Three  laboratory  hours  are  equivalent  to  one  credit  hour.  The  Roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given. 

Courses  numbered  from  1 to  99  are  of  undergraduate  status  only.  Courses 
numbered  from  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but  may  be 
approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  from  200  to  299  are  of 
graduate  status  only. 


Forest  Botany 

1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introductory  study  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants;  followed  by  a general  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  lower  forms.  Principles  underlying  life 
processes  and  the  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  are  emphasized. — I 
and  II.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Staff.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest 
Botany. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamental  activities 
and  processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Decker. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Diseases  of  plants  in 
general,  with  special  emphasis  upon  diseases  of  trees. — I.  Mr.  Hirt.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  10  and  Wood  Tech.  3. 

41.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  For  students  in  Division 
II  only.  Effects  of  fungi  on  wood  and  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Pre- 
requisite: Wood  Tech.  3. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  diseases  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  caused  by  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  Course 
10.  For  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

111.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  Credit  1 or  2 hours 
Laboratory  and/or  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  work  on 
selected  projects  of  plant  growth,  with  written  or  oral  reports.  I and/or  II. 
Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  Course  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of 
ferns,  fern  allies  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and 
to  plants  important  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — II.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Prerequisite:  Course  10. 

130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with 
reference  to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution, 
ecology  and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator 
species.  Plant  ecology  methods. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite:  Courses  10 
and  120. 
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140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological 
technique  used  in  growing  fungi  and  studying  their  physiology. — II.  Mr.  Hirt 
and  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  Course  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  The  structure  and  identification  of  fungi. — II.  Mr. 
Lowe.  Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  the  following  fields:  plant  physi- 
ology, plant  pathology,  plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology.  One 
typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 
For  graduate  students  only. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Open  to  graduate  students  only.  An  advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and 
requirements  with  special  reference  to  forest  trees.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I. 
Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  Course  10. 

212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  the  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  the  grasses 
with  special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species.  Open  to  graduate  students 
or  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  instructor. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  120. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  the  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Eight 
typewritten  reports  (one  original  and  one  carbon  of  each)  required. — II.  Mr. 
Hirt  and  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  Course  40  or  41. 

218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

The  classification  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  Course  150. 
225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

English 

10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 
Intensive  drill  in  the  broader  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  the 

use  of  English  as  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  the  preparation  of 
reports,  technical  and  professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and 

11.  Mr.  Crossman. 


Forest  Entomology 

1.  ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphology,  life  histories 
and  general  classification  of  insects. — II.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Krall.  Pre- 
requisite: Forest  Zoology  1.  For.  Entom.  1 is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
in  Forest  Entomology  except  course  4. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Injury,  biology 
and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry.  An  insect  collection 
is  required  in  this  course,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  For.  Entom.  1. — 
I.  Mr.  MacAndrews  and  Mr.  Krall. 

3.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
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application. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  For  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management. 

4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture;  laboratory  work  during  lecture  period.  Biology,  con- 
trol and  a study  of  injury. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  For  majors  in  Conversion 
and  Distribution. 

111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature  and 
keys. — II.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2 and  112. 

112.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
anatomy  of  insects  and  the  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Bennett.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  2. 

113.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  impor- 
tant groups  of  forest  insects.  Library  work  and  problems  in  taxonomy.  For 
graduate  students  only. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2, 
111  and  112. 

114.  APPLIED  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  One  hour  of  conference.  Three  hours  of  field  and 
laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  prob- 
lems. Individual  and  class  study  of  biology  of  forest  insects.  Introduction  to 
methods  and  equipment. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2, 
111,  112  and  116. 

115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research  in 
forest  entomology;  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses. 
— II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisite:  Courses  2 and  112. 

116.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Interacting  environmental  or 
habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and  distribution  of 
insects  and  the  practical  application  of  ecological  principles  to  problems  in 
forest  entomology.  Field  and  insectary  methods  of  study;  class  and  individual 
problems.  For  graduate  students  only. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews  and  Mr.  Krall. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  2,  111  and  112. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

For  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one  car- 
bon) required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  INSECT  PROBLEMS 

Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
A critical  study  of  special  phases  of  forest  entomology.  Lectures,  laboratory, 
field  and  conference.  A comprehensive  typewritten  report  (one  original  and 
one  carbon)  required. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  For  graduate  students 
with  advanced  standing. 

203.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 

Nine  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  insect 
material  for  microscopic  study. — I.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Krall.  For  graduate 
students  only. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  , | 
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General  Forestry 

1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development 
of  a broad  conception  of  forestry  and  of  the  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
industries.  Nature,  content  and  interrelation  of  the  different  branches  of 
forestry  and  wood-using  industries.  The  development  of  forestry  throughout 
the  world  and  its  relation  to  human  affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  forest  situation  in  New  York  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a whole. 
— I.  Mr.  Shirley  and  assistants. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  man- 
agement practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources.  

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  human  relations  in  forestry  as 
applied  for  effective  action.  Consideration  is  given  to  conduct  of  personnel, 
building  and  maintaining  morale,  evaluating  services,  development  of  personal- 
ity, personnel  relationships  on  different  operating  levels,  qualities  important  to 
success,  purposeful  objectives  and  effective  public  relations.  Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of  the  College  staff  and  visting  experts. — I.  For  graduate  students  and 
seniors. 

202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussion.  This  course  will  deal  with  cur- 
rent issues  in  forest  policy  and  legislation.  It  will  include  a critical  study  of 
the  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  programs  advanced 
by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  in  forests  and  forest 
products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed  legislation  will  be 
reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours  credit — 
nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than  the 
number  of  men  in  the  class. — I.  Mr.  Shirley.  Open  to  all  graduate  students. 

Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 

DRAWING 

10.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

Two  2-hour  drawing  periods.  Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering  and 
in  perspective,  isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Messrs. 
Viertel  and  Willard. 

7.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  2-hour  drawing  periods.  Ink  drawing  practice  and  the  application  of 
first  semester  methods  to  topographical,  architectural,  construction,  and  ma- 
chine drawing.- — II.  Messrs.  Viertel  and  Willard.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  10. 

8.  PENCIL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory  and  criticism,  free-hand  pencil  work. — I or  II.  Mr.  Viertel. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

1.  (a  and  b)  ELEMENTS  OF  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  design. 
—I  and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht,  Arnold,  and  Williams.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  7. 

2.  (a  and  b)  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit 
3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Shrubs,  vines  and  horticultural 
practices. — I and  II.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1. 
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3.  (a  and  b)  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 
first  semester,  credit  4 hours  second  semester. 

Lecture  and  preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development. 
Field  trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five  all-day  trips). — I and 

11.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  staff.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  1. 

7 (a  and  b)  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit 
3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  beams, 
trusses,  retaining  walls,  and  low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite: 
Forest  Management  1. 

10.  RECREATIONAL  USE  OF  LAND  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures.  Historical,  economical,  and  social  aspects  of  recreational  land  use, 
particularly  park,  forest,  and  public  land  areas. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

12.  FOREST  RECREATION  PROGRAM  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  laboratory  exercises.  The  details  of  arranging  and 
operating  outdoor  tournaments,  carnivals,  picnics,  and  similar  public  recrea- 
tion programs  in  camps,  parks,  and  playgrounds. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

103.  (a  and  b)  PARK  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  Credit 
2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips  and  reports  on  the  administration,  organization,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps  and  other  rec- 
reation areas.  Discussion  of  policies,  personnel,  budgets,  legislation,  etc. — I. 
and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Williams.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineer- 
ing 3,  7 and  10. 

106.  ADVANCED  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN 
Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Trees,  horticultural  practices,  and 
city  forestry  problems.- — I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineer- 
ing 3. 

107.  (a  and  b)  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Water  supply,  sewerage,  light  frame  struc- 
tures, wood  preservation.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  road- 
side treatment. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineer- 
ing 7. 

108.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of 
design  as  an  approach  to  planning  the  simple  park  structures  which  the  land- 
scape architect  is  often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht.  Prerequisite: 
Landscape  Engineering  3,  Architecture  2. 

109.  (a  and  b)  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Advanced  problems  in  the  preparation  of  original  landscape  designs  with 

special  problems  in  park  and  recreation  planning.  Lectures  and  drafting 
practice.  Two  field  trips,  each  of  one  week’s  duration  to  distant  metropoli- 
tan areas. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  staff.  Prerequisite:  Landscape 

Engineering  2,  3,  7 and  Architecture  2. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

For  graduate  students.  Round  table  discussion  of  miscellaneous  current 
problems  related  to  design,  recreational  area  management,  operation,  etc. — II. 
Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff  and  Visiting  Lecturers. 

201.  (a  and  b)  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEER- 
ING AND  RECREATION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

For  graduate  students.  The  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (one  orig- 
inal and  four  carbons)  related  to  a major  landscape  design  problem  or  to  an 
analysis  of  a landscape  development  project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht. 
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202.  (a  and  b)  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each 
semester 

For  graduate  students.  The  development  of  a major  landscape  design  prob- 
lem involving  the  preparation  of  a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  107  and  109  and 
Architecture  2. 

204.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 

For  graduate  students.  Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading,  and  design. 
Architectural,  aesthetic  and  engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report 
(one  original  and  four  carbons)  required. — I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Perequisite: 
Landscape  Engineering  107  and  109. 

207.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

For  graduate  students.  Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Detailed  drawings 
for  landscape  construction.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifica- 
tions.— I.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  107. 

208.  ADVANCED  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

For  graduate  students.  Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park 
buildings  and  preparation  of  planting  plans. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and 
Arnold.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Engineering  108,  109. 

210.  GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 
For  graduate  students.  Practical  problems  in,  and  observation  of  greenhouse 
operation  and  management. — II.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  En- 
gineering 106. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

Forest  Management 

1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  One  hour  of  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  or 
office  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  such 
field  practicums  as  are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  surveyor’s  work.  The  course  covers:  chaining;  use  of  the 
compass,  level  and  transit;  stadia  measurements;  errors  and  their  treatment; 
calculation  and  correction  of  bearing;  latitudes  and  departures  and  related 
problems;  calculation  of  areas;  public  and  rural  land  surveys;  contour  map- 
ping; practical  problems.  Field  work;  two-man  parties  and  short  exercises. — I. 
Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  10  and  7;  Math.  41  and  42. 

The  course  in  Plane  Surveying  is  continued  at  Summer  Camp,  where  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  field  problems  and  exercises.  The  surveying  work  at  the 
Camp  is  rated  at  5/2  credit  hours,  making  a total  of  9)4  credit  hours  of  work 
in  Plane  Surveying. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  lecture.  One  hour  of  recitation.  Three  hours  of  laboratory. 
This  course  is  closely  interlinked  with  the  work  presented  at  the  Summer 
Camp.  The  subjects  covered  include:  log  rules  and  scaling;  volume  tables 
and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation  and  analysis  in 
the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alinement  charts.  Numerous 
problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 

100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours3 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  the  principles 
of  statistical  analysis  to  the  problem  of  growth  and  yield ; time  trends  and 
index  numbers.  Numerous  problems. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  F.M. 
99. 


3 This  course  is  terminated  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since 
the  students  leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 
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101.  FOREST  FINANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Business  aspects  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  principles  of  economics  and  finance  underlying  the  administration 
and  valuation  of  forest  properties.  Stumpage  and  land  appraisal,  damage 
assessment,  relation  of  capital  and  income,  and  problems  of  financial  rotations, 
forest  fire  insurance  and  forest  taxation.. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  Econ. 

1 ; F.M.  99. 

102.  FOREST  ECONOMICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  The  forest  in  our  economic  life  and  its  place  in  the 
productive  utilization  of  land.  Economics  of  forest  distribution,  exploitation, 
ownership,  lumber  production  and  lumber  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Problem  of  price  trends  as  affecting  wood  uses,  and  the  effect  of  wood  sub- 
stitutes. Future  economic  trends,  position  of  the  United  States  as  a factor  in 
the  world’s  timber  supply,  and  economics  and  watershed  protection,  forest 
recreation,  range  management,  and  wildlife  conservation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  1. 

104.  FOREST  ROADS,  TRAILS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice. 
Engineering  principles  involved  in  the  location,  design,  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  forest  roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  being  placed  on  drainage, 
typical  sections,  grades,  curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment 
and  explosives.  Principles  involved  in  the  location,  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  telephonic  and  radio  communications  as  applied  to  national  and  state 
forestry  needs. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp  and  Physics  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles 
involved  in  the  design,  construction,  maintenance  and  investigation  of  forest 
structures  such  as  timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls, 
abutments,  houses,  offices,  cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies 
and  sewage  systems.  Consideration  of  the  structural  properties  of  timber,  con- 
crete and  steel  as  used  in  forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  3. 

106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  prob- 
lems of  sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cuttings  cycles 
and  methods  of  regulating  the  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working 
plans  to  forest  properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  Gen.  For.  1 and 
F.M.  99. 

109.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  3 hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques  to  problems  in  forestry.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  normal  fre- 
quency distribution,  determination  of  the  central  tendencies  of  mean,  mode, 
and  median,  determination  of  standard  deviation,  chi  square  test,  standard  error 
and  regression.  Designed  as  an  elementary  course  in  statistics  for  seniors  and 
graduates  planning  on  more  advanced  work  in  this  subject  and  for  other  ap- 
proved students. — I.  Mr.  Sammi  and  Mr.  Fedkiw. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Important  activities  of  forest  officers,  major  problems  of  adminis- 
tration, and  recommendable  principles  for  handling  forest  properties.  The  work 
and  organization  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  other  federal  agencies 
engaged  in  forestry,  and  state  forest  services.  Forest  administration  by  counties, 
municipalities,  industrial  organizations,  private  owners  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Personnel  management,  job  analyses,  plannnig,  executive  work,  organizing 
forest  activities,  fiscal  problems,  legal  procedures,  development  of  federal  and 
state  forest  policies  and  legislation,  and  status  of  private  forestry. — I.  Mr. 
Graves. 
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113.  FOREST  ACCOUNTS , RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  commercial 

accounting,  budgeting  and  recording  as  used  by  federal  and  state  forest  ser- 
vices; also  technical,  administrative  and  popular  forest  reports. — II.  Mr. 
Sammi. 

114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion,  conference  and  reports.  Current  literature,  plans 
and  principals,  and  new  developments  in  the  general  field  of  forest  manage- 
ment.— II.  Messrs.  Illick,  Delavan,  Belyea  and  Sammi. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MEN- 
SURATION. Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Area  control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes  and  timber 
volume  from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume, 
tables,  composition  by  species  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications. — I or 
II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent  AP  105. 

121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MAN- 
AGEMENT Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
A study  of  the  use  of  aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber  and 
recreational  management.  The  location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and 
allocation  of  cut. — I or  II.  Mr.  Delavan.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent  course 
AP  105. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

For  graduate  students.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems.  One  type- 
written report  (one  original  and  one  carbon)  required.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
— I and  II.  Messrs.  Delavan,  Belyea,  Sammi  and  Graves. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

For  graduate  students  only.  A study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
forest  management  as  applied  to  specific  forest  properties  under  the  guidance 
of  state  foresters,  forest  supervisors,  district  foresters,  county  foresters,  city 
foresters  and  other  local  forest  officers.  From  12  to  15  full  days  are  spent  in 
the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations,  operations  and  problems. 
This  necessitates  traveling  2000  to  2500  miles.  By  observing  actual  forest 
operations,  the  students  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  and  most  efficient 
forest  practices  in  the  office  and  the  forest.  One  typewritten  report  (one 
original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I.  Messrs.  Illick  and  Graves. 

203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

For  graduate  students  only.  A critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi- 
public and  private  forestry  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  a comparative 
study  of  administrative  organizations  dealing  with  forestry'  in  other  countries. 
Inspection  trips  to  forestry'  headquarters  and  field  units  and  conferences  with 
forest  officers  are  important  features  of  this  course.  Approximately  ten  full 
days  are  devoted  to  field  trips.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one 
carbon)  required. — II.  . Prerequisite:  F.M.  112. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

For  graduate  students  and  a limited  number  of  seniors  who  have  demon- 
strated special  interest  and  outstanding  proficiency  in  forest  administration. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state 
forestry  agencies.  Includes  a study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules, 
regulations,  and  an  appraisal  of  state  forestry  boards,  commissions,  depart- 
ments and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government  and  the  effec- 
tive integration  and  coordination  of  forestry'  with  other  conservation  functions 
and  activities  are  given  special  consideration.  One  typewritten  report  (one 
original  and  one  carbon)  required. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  F.M.  112. 
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225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

251.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review 
of  elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  Chi  square,  experi- 
mental design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance  and  tests  of  significance. 
For  graduate  students,  for  others  by  petition.- — II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite: 
F.M.  99  and  109  or  an  elementary  course  in  statistics. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 

1.  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper. — I and  II.  Mr.  Donofrio.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  course:  Chem.  119. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  full  time  employment  in  a paper  mill  prior  to  the  third  year. 
A comprehensive  report  describing  this  experience  and  acceptable  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Department  must  be  submitted  to  the  College  to  fulfill  this  require- 
ment. This  assignment  usually  is  completed  during  summer  period  between 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  Mr.  Libby. 

5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One  week  inspection  trip  to  representative  pulp  and  paper  mills. — -II.  Mr. 
Donofrio.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  courses:  P.  & P.  1,  2,  103. 

6.  PAPER  TESTING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical,  chemical  and  microscopic  characteristics 
of  paper. — I.  Mr.  Casey.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  1. 

7.  COLORING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Evaluation  and  identification  of  dyestuffs  and  the 
development  of  color  formulas  for  dyeing  pulp  and  paper. — I.  Mr.  Church. 
Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  1. 

102.  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester;  twelve 
hours  of  laboratory.  Credit  3 hours  second  semester;  ten  hours  of  laboratory. 

Operation  of  semi-commercial  equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper.  Evaluation  of  raw  materials.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
pulp.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Hitchings  and  Donofrio.  prerequisite:  P.  & P.  1. 

103.  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester;  three  hours  of  lecture.  Credit  2 hours  second  semester;  two  hours 
of  lecture. 

Principles  of  operation,  construction  and  design  of  process  equipment  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  Physics  I 

and  P.  & P.  1. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  Organization  and  methods  of  administration  of 
typical  industrial  enterprises  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  features  of  organi- 
zation peculiar  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — II.  Mr.  Libby. 

109.  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

A report  covering  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature  on  some 
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problem  of  interest  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — I.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel  courses:  P.  & P.  1,  2,  103,  5,  6,  7,  120,  125; 

Chem.  119. 

110.  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Laboratory  development  of  the  problem  formulated  in  course  109. — II.  Mr. 
Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  109. 

120.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each 
semester. 

Three  hours  of  lecture;  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  the  carbon 
compounds. — I and  II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  6. 

123.  PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  each  semester.  Plastic  types  and  their  chemistry, 

synthesis,  processing  and  fabrication.  Application  of  synthetic  and  natural 
resins  to  pulp  and  paper  in  sizing,  wet  strength,  coating,  impregnating,  saturat- 
ing, laminating  and  pulp  molding.  Technology  of  plastic  adhesives,  lacquers, 
films,  filaments  and  fiber  manufacture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite: 
P.  & P.  120. 

124.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours 
Twelve  hours  laboratory  work  each  semester.  Synthesis  and  properties  of 

resins;  processing  and  fabrication  of  plastics  by  different  processes;  application 
of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing,  coating,  and  wet  strengthening;  resin 
bonding  and  laminating;  standard  ASTM  testing  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
thermal  and  other  properties  of  plastics. — I and  II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prere- 
quisite: P.  & P.  1,  120  and  123  (or  concurrent). 

125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE 1 Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  credit 
4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of 
the  carbohydrates;  chemistry,  properties  and  nature  of  cellulose,  associated 
polysaccharides  and  lignin. — I and  II.  Mr.  Holmberg.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P. 

120. 

128.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Biochemistry  of  the  tree  and  the  forest,  including 
tissue  growth,  decay,  and  the  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and  eco- 
logical relationships  of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Messrs.  Jahn  and  Holmberg. 
Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  120. 

142.  PROPERTIES  OF  PLASTICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Correlation  of  composi- 
tion, structure  and  rheological  behavior  of  plastics  with  their  mechanical, 
thermal,  electrical  and  other  properties.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  plastics. — 
I.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  123  and  124. 

143.  PLASTICS  DESIGN  AND  STRUCTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  lectures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Correlation  of  plastics 
composition,  processing  and  fabrication  with  the  design  and  application  of 
plastics.  Structural  aspects  of  plastics  design. — II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequi- 
site: P.  & P.  142. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE  OR  IN 
FOREST  CHEMISTRY 

Graduate  elective.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  and  in  forest  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry  will  be  assigned 
to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original 
and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

4 Wood  Tech.  Juniors  do  not  take  the  lab  in  the  second  semester. 
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220.  CELLULOSE  DERIVATIVES  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  and  laboratory  work.  Structure,  properties,  purification 
and  chemical  reactions  of  cellulose.  The  derivatives  of  cellulose,  their  chemi- 
cal and  physical  properties  and  the  relation  between  structure,  properties  and 
technical  application. — I.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  125. 

222.  ADVANCED  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  seminar  and  laboratory  work.  Intensive  study  of  modern  develop- 
ments in  the  chemistry  of  wood,  its  constituents  and  their  derivatives. — II. 
Mr.  Jahn  and  Forest  Chemistry  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  125. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

240.  HIGH  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  and  laboratory  work  each  semester.  Chemistry  of  conden- 
sation and  polymerization  reactions  and  of  macromolecules.  High  polymer 
techniques. — I and  II.  Forest  Chemistry  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P.  & P.  123 

and  Chem.  140. 


Silviculture 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their  effect 
on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  the  forest  to  the  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours' 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  All  phases  of  forest 
propagation,  especially  by  seeding  and  planting. — -II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  SURVEY  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  course.  Cultural  operations  required  in  the  management  of 
stands  now  found  in  the  U.  S. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  FIRE  CONTROL 6 Credit  2 hours 
Lectures  and  field  work  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting  the 
occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  pre-suppres- 
sion, and  suppression. — II.  Mr.  Barrett. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours* * 6 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Field  work  given  during  May  at  Pack  Demon- 
stration Forest,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.  Reproduction  cuttings,  intermediate  cut- 
tings and  cultural  operations. — II.  Mr.  Heiberg  and  associates.  Prerequisite: 
Summer  Camp  and  Course  1.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and  details 
of  camp.) 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  lecture,  six  hours  field  work.  Problems  in  the  silvicultural  treat- 
ment of  wood  lands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest  areas 
in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I. 
Messrs.  Heiberg  and  Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Course  104.  (Consult  instructor 

regarding  cost  for  transportation.) 

' This  course  is  terminated  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since 

the  students  leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 

6 Two  hours  completed  in  residence  at  Syracuse;  4 hours  completed  at  Spring 
Camp. 
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112.  SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Problems  assigned  for  review  of  literature  presented  in  reports.  Preparation 
of  work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports  presented. — II. 
Staff. 

113.  SOIL  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours6 

Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  manage- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  the  management  of  the  important  species 
in  the  different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  116. 

115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Field  trips,  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Field  study  of  forest  soils,  the 
effect  on  the  soil  of  silvicultural  operations;  the  selection  of  species  for  plant- 
ing on  different  soils;  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means;  methods  of 
sampling;  laboratory  analysis.- — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks  study  tour  to  national,  state  and  private  forest  operations, 
mainly  in  the  southern  states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  the 
first  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Course  104.  (Consult  instructor 

concerning  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE 

For  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one  car- 
bon) required.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Heiberg,  Farns- 
worth, Barrett,  and  White. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


Forest  Utilization 

1.  LOGGING  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History,  economics  and  development  of  the  lumber 
industry  and  its  relation  to  forestry.  Detailed  studies  of  logging  and  log 
transportation. — I.  Mr.  Brown. 

2.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  3 hours7 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Methods  of  manufacture,  seasoning,  treatment,  re- 
manufacture, grading  and  distribution  of  lumber  to  the  principal  markets  of 
the  country. — II.  Mr.  Brown. 

3.  GLUES  AND  FINISHES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties,  uses,  and  application  of  the  glues  and 
finishes  used  in  the  woodworking  industries. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

4.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  3 hours7 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Minor  forest  products  such  as  cross  ties,  veneer, 
paper  pulp,  cooperage,  naval  stores  and  wood  distillates. — II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

5.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  shop  practice,  and  plant  studies  in  the  care,  use,  production,  power 
and  waste  in  woodworking  machinery. — II.  Mr.  Henderson. 

6 This  course  is  terminated  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since 
the  students  leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 

7 Students  in  the  General  Forestry  Course  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for 
this  course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 
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6.  PORTABLE  MILLING  AND  WOODLOT  LOGGING  Credit  1 hour 
One  hour  of  lecture;  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  eight  weeks.  Principles 
and  practice  of  portable  mill  work  and  intensive  logging  and  utilization.— I. 
Mr.  Henderson. 

10.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with  light 
frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  and  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith. 

101.  LUMBER  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  underlying  salesmanship  with  particular 
reference  to  lumber,  and  their  application  in  the  American  lumber  industry. — - 

11.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

102.  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  Credit 
2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Problems  affecting  the  grading,  transportation  and 
merchandising  of  lumber;  organization  and  methods  pursued  by  distributing 
agencies. — II.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

103.  INTERNATIONAL  TIMBER  TRADE  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Present  and  prospective  export 
markets  for  American  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  international  competi- 
tion from  principal  exporting  countries  to  principal  consuming  nations.  Ex- 
porting methods,  ship  chartering,  ocean  shipping  rates,  foreign  finance,  ship- 
ping documents,  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  international  equivalents  in 
the  timber  trade.- — I.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing,  Utiliza- 

tion major. 

104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practi- 
cal application  of  kiln  drying  of  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Henderson. 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking 

industries. — II.  Mr.  Henderson.  Prerequisite:  Util.  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic  and  applied  conditions  and 
problems  of  timberland  ownership  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  lum- 
ber and  forest  products  in  the  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — 
I.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

107.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Wood  preservatives  and 
methods  of  treatment. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  The  wood-preserving  industry,  construction  and 
operation  of  wood-preserving  plants,  management  and  costs  and  uses  of  treated 
wood. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Utilization  107. 

109.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply  and 
utility  of  the  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lum- 
ber.— II.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  properties  and  uses  of  common  building  materials,  blueprint  read- 
ing, and  estimating  quantities  and  costs  in  home  building. — I.  Mr.  Smith. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 
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111.  VENEERS,  ADHESIVES,  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Advanced  work  in  the  technique  of  plvwood  con- 
struction. The  course  covers:  library  work,  specifications  and  procedures  for 
testing,  use  of  high  frequency  dielectric  heat,  high  density  plywood,  gluing 
defects  and  their  causes.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Utilization  3. 

112.  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Organization  and  operation  of  a retail 
lumber  yard:  layout,  installations  and  equipment,  policies,  practices  and  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  L tilization  110.  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. — II. 

Mr.  Smith. 

125.  FIELD  UTILIZATION  STUDY  Credit  4 hours 

A supervised  trip  of  3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  the  eastern  United  States  to 
observe  and  study  logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment,  wholesale  and 
retail  yards,  and  the  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization.  A detailed 
report  is  a requirement  of  this  course. — II.  Staff. 

201.  UTILIZATION  PROBLEMS 

For  graduate  students.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research  in 
the  lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typev-ritten  report  (one  original 
and  one  carbon)  required.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  UTILIZATION  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion  and  reports.  Current  literature  and 
new  developments  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


Wood  Technology 

1.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy 
and  elementary  silvics  of  woody  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  genera 
and  species  native  to  the  northeastern  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States. — I and  II.  Mr.  Harlow. 

2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy 
and  elementary  silvics  of  the  most  important  genera  and  timber  species  of  the 
United  States. — I.  Mr.  Harlow. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood. 
Identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structure.  The  physical  proper- 
ties of  wood  of  value  in  wood  identification. — I.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thomas. 
Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or  2. 

101.  PAPER-MAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  A morphological  and  taxonomic  study  of  the  fibers 
used  in  papermaking. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or 

2;  and  3. 

103.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUE  OF  WOODY  PLANTS 
Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues  of 
woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Technique  of  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting. 
Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — II.  Messrs.  Harlow  and  Leney. 
Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  1 or  2;  and  3;  Pulp  and  Paper  120,  except 

by  special  arrangement. 
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104.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  credit  1 hour 
second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester;  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood,  including  lectures,  problems,  and 
the  use  of  timber  testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisite: 
Math.  101a;  Physics  1. 

105.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture.  One  hour  of  conference.  Three  hours  of  laboratory 

and  assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  structure,  physical  properties,  identification,  available  supply  and 
uses. — I and  II.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  3. 

106.  ADVANCED  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference.  Six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory. 
Survey  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood. 
Demonstrations  in  the  laboratory. — II.  Messrs.  Brown,  deZeeuw  and  Skaar. 
Prerequisite:  Wood  Technology  3. 

107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  1 hour 

Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters, 
chemistry  of  photography. — II.  Mr.  Harlow.  Prerequisite:  W T 3 and  103. 

108.  TIMBER  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lectures  and  demonstration.  Physical  properties  of  wood  in 
relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Pre- 
requisite: Math.  101a  and  b;  Physics  1. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  DENDROLOGY  AND  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
For  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one  car- 
bon) required.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Brown,  Harlow, 
deZeeuw  and  Skaar. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


Forest  Zoology 

I.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of 
animal  biology  with  special  emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  zoological  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  differentiation, 
development  and  heredity. — I.  Mr.  Stegeman  and  assistants.  (This  course  is 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  forest  zoology.) 

II.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  economics  of  forest 
and  range  wildlife  and  the  principles  governing  its  conservation  with  emphasis 
on  distribution,  adaptations,  functions  and  life  histories  of  representative  ver- 
tebrates of  the  forest  and  range  communities. — II.  Mr.  King  and  assistants. 
(This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  forest  zoology.) 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  the  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  the  biological- 
economic-sociological  mechanism  involved.— II.  Mr.  Webb. 

III.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  structure,  classifi- 
cation, and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals  with  particular  emphasis 
on  their  relationships  to  the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 
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113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques 
involved  in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  This  includes  collection, 
preparation,  preservation  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological  and  food 
materials. — I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A comparative  study  of 
the  gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  significance  of 
their  highly  specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  fresh-water 
environments  and  the  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  the 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  fresh-water 
fishes;  problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits  and  research  tech- 
niques. Designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  basic  knowledge  of  fisheries 
problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  relations  of  animals  to  their  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical environment.  Special  emphasis  on  the  factors  which  determine 
biological  productivity,  population  dynamics,  and  succession. — I.  Mr.  Webb. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  the  vertebrate  animals  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  the 
use  of  keys  and  the  recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — 
II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE,  POND,  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  managing  fresh-water  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  asso- 
ciated animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. 
— I.  Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  115. 

123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed  study  of  the 
methods  and  techniques  used  in  preparing  wildlife  management  programs  for 
upland  and  marsh  areas,  and  the  controls  applied  to  both  the  animal  popula- 
tions and  to  the  environments. — I.  Mr.  Webb.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  For  graduate  students.  Individual  study  of  special 
problems  in  forest  zoology.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one 
carbon)  required. — I or  II.  Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new 
developments  in  forest  zoology.- — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  the  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  the  preparation  of 
wildlife  management  programs.- — II.  Mr.  Webb. 
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204.  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  the  development  of  wild- 
life administration,  legislation,  education,  and  management;  and  the  responsi- 
bilities, personnel  and  functioning  of  the  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  North  American  vertebrates,  the  factors  determining  their  distribution, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ranges  occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (one  original 
and  one  carbon)  required. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Training  in  the  tech- 
niques employed  in  wildlife  research  and  management,  the  relation  of  field 
work  to  the  laboratory  and  the  museum,  and  methods  of  obtaining,  compiling, 
and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  State  and  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences 
and  the  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (one  original  and  one  carbon). — 
I or  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


Accessory  Instruction  in  Syracuse 
University 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  Colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elected  in  one  or  other  of  the  several  curricula  shown 
on  pages  39  to  48. 

Additional  courses,  needed  to  complete  programs  of  instruction, 
may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry,  subject  to 
administrative  approval. 


College  of  Applied  Science:  Hours 

Credit 

Electrical  Engineering  45  and  46.  Principles  of  Electrical 
Engineering  I and  II  4 

Mechanical  Engineering  28.  Elementary  Heat  Power  4 

Manufacturing  and  Management  107.  Time  and  Motion 
Study 
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Hours 

College  of  Business  Administration:  Credit 

Accounting  1.  Principles  3 

Advertising  101.  Elements  3 

Production  Management  110.  Elements  of  Production  3 

Production  Management  110.  Elements  of  Production  3 

Production  Management  130.  Analysis  of  American 

Industries  3 

Production  Management  140.  Purchasing  3 

Production  Management  115.  Production  Management  3 

Production  Management  150.  Personnel  Management  3 

Finance  101.  Elements  of  Finance  3 

Insurance  101.  General  3 

Insurance  110.  Property  and  Casualty  3 

Business  Law  51.  Principles  2 

Marketing  101.  Elements  3 

Transportation  101.  General  3 

Business  Statistics  101.  Business  Statistics  3 

College  of  Fine  Arts: 

Architecture  2.  Elements  2 

Art  69a.  Water  Color  1 

College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

Bacteriology  205.  Research  Work  and  Special  Studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Chemistry  5.  Glass  Blowing  and  Construction  of  Apparatus  1 

Chemistry  6y.  General  4 

Chemistry  119b.  Analytical — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  5 

Chemistry  140.  Physical  Chemistry  8 

Chemistry  141.  Physical  3 

Chemistry  144.  Colloids  2 

Economics  1.  Principles  3 

English  1.  Freshman  3 

Genetics  125.  Plant  3 

Geology  106.  Geomorphology  3 

Geology  36.  Forest  3 

Mathematics  3.  Elementary  Plane  Analytical  Geometry  3 

Mathematics  41.  Plane  Trigonometry  3 

Mathematics  42.  College  Algebra  3 

Mathematics  43.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  3 

Mathematics  44.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  3 

Mathematics  101.  Calculus  4 

Microbiology  153.  Applied  Microbiology  3 

Physics  1.  General  4 

Physics  3.  General  3 

School  of  Public  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art: 

Speech  2.  Public  Speaking  2 
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DRAWING  BOARD  IS  basic  equipment  of  all  student  foresters. 
Landscape  and  Recreational  Management  majors  like  this  man  do 
hundreds  of  maps  and  plans  in  training  for  their  forestry  work. 
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INFORMATION 

CURRICULUM 

1950-1951 


College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 


AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


Calendar  1950-51 


Sept.  14-Sept.  16 
Sept.  18-Sept.  21 
Sept.  24 
Nov.  11 

Nov.  22-Nov.  27 
Dec.  20- Jan.  3 
Jan.  13 

Jan.  15- Jan.  27 


Jan.  29-Feb.  1 
Feb.  2 
Mar.  24 

Mar.  22-Mar.  29 
May  17 
May  21-June  2 
June  4 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Thursday-Saturday 
Monday-Thursday 
Friday  8 a.m. 

Saturday 

Wed.  12  m.-Mon.  8 a.m. 
Wed.  12  m.-Wed.  8 a.m. 
Saturday 
Monday-Saturday 


Freshman  Orientation 
Registration 
Classes  begin 
Middle  of  first  term 
Thanksgiving  weekend 
Christmas  vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Monday-Thursday  Registration 

Friday  8 a.m.  Classes  begin 

Saturday  Middle  of  second  term 

Thurs.  12  m.-Thurs.  8 a.m.  Spring  vacation 
Thursday  Last  day  of  classes 

Monday-Saturday  Examinations 

Monday  10  a.m.  Commencement 


Bray  Hall  Entrance 
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Margaret  E.  O’Connor,  Secretary  to  the  President 
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Thomas  Parran,  Paul  Studenski 
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Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

George  R.  Fearon Syracuse 

Orville  H.  Greene Syracuse 

Grant  W.  Ernst,  ’17 Syracuse 

Frank  C.  Ash Fulton 

James  P.  Lewis Beaver  Falls 

William  B.  Stark Syracuse 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Joseph  S.  Illick,  B.A.,  B.F.,  F.E.,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  Dean 
Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Dean 
Edwin  C.  Jahn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Research 
James  F.  Dubuar,  B.A.,  M.S.F.  Director, 

State  Ranger  School,  Wanakena 
Augustus  J.  Carroll  Business  Director 
Raymond  F.  Crossman,  B.A.,  M.A.  Registrar 
Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S.  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Carlyn  C.  Delavan,  B.A.,  M.S.F.  Director, 

Summer  T raining  Camp,  Cranberry  Lake 
Ralph  T.  King,  B.S.,  M.A.  Director, 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 
Martha  Meelig,  B.S.  Librarian 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parenthesis  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of 
service;  two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931),  Dean ; Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E., 
1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927 

Samuel  N.  Spring  (1932-1944),  Dean  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.F.,  1903;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1944 
Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945),  Assistant  Dean 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 
Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901 ; M.S.F.,  1904 


*George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Alan  F.  Arnold  (1916),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  1907 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937 ; M.F.,  1948 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  to  the  Registrar;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
1941 

*Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

William  H.  Bennett  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  University,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1937 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Charles  D.  Bonsted  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937 

* Department  Head. 
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* Harry  P.  Brown  (1914),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  M.A.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1914 

I*Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.A.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

David  H.  Caldwell  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

James  P.  Casey  (1946-1947,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  1947 

S.  Earll  Church  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1950 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.S.,  Duke  University,  1950 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Emeritus 

B.A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc.,  Acadia 
University,  1931 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Registrar;  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

John  P.  Decker  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor  of 
Forest  Engineering 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920;  M.S.,  1949 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 
C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1945 

John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  1948 


* Department  Head. 
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Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Emeritus 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1917 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928 

*Svend  0.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924;  M.F., 
Yale  University,  1927 

Hiram  L.  Henderson  (1917),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1915 

*Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Robert  G.  Hitchings  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

C.  Vernon  Holmberg  (1945),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1939 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Director  of  Research;  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1929 

* Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  Utah  State  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 

Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Lawrence  Leney  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1948 

*C.  Earl  Libby  (1920),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1916;  Ch.E.,  1949 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  (1933),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1938 

* Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 

Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 


* Department  Head. 
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Edward  F.  McCarthy  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of  Silvi- 
culture Emeritus 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  M.S.F.,  1916 
Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany  Emeritus 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1904;  B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1912; 
M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1920 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  1941 

Ralph  T.  Nazzaro  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1948 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 
Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Assistant  to  Dean ; Associate  Professor 
of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1935 

Edward  H.  Roche  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1931 

Conrad  Schuerch  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1948 
Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 
Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929 

* Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 


* Department  Head. 
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Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  PLD.,  Syracuse  University, 
1950 

Fay  Welch  (1931) , Special  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Gurth  A.  Whipple  (1921-1948),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
Emeritus 

Eastman  Business  College,  1896;  New  York  University,  1896-98 

Donald  P.  White  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1940 

Edward  B.  Willard  (1947),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1939;  B.L.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1947 

Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry  Emeritus 
BA.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 

Aubrey  E.  Wylie  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College,  1946;  M.F.,  1947;  Ph-D., 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1948 


Special  Research  and  Extension  Staff 

Gordon  L.  Anderson  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  NLF.,  1950 

George  R.  Armstrong  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Keith  C.  Birdsall  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1950 

Charles  J.  Bordonaro  (1947),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1947 

Janies  E.  Davis  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 

Miles  J.  Ferree  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942 
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Jean  E.  Fisher  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1941 

Robert  K.  Hagar  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Burton  E.  Helberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941 
George  Kitazawa  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Technology 
B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1940;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943 

Andrew  McVicker  (1946),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 

Syracuse  University 

Howard  C.  Miller  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Tree  Pest  Studies 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1950 

James  M.  Owens  (1949),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Industries  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938 
Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
Paul  M.  Schaffrath  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938 
Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948 
John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Insects  Studies 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.S.,  Yale  University,  1948 
Neil  J.  Stout  (1947),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 
David  E.  Strong  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  M.F.,  1950 
Irving  Waltcher  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1947 

John  M.  Yavorsky  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Gluing  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947 


Property  Management  Staff 

Clifford  H.  Foster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.F.  Director, 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg 
Ralph  M.  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  M.F.  Forest  Manager, 

Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  Newcomb 
Richard  V.  Lea,  B.S.,  M.F.  Forester,  Tully  Forest,  Tully 
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Establishment  and  Aims 


0 


2E! 


FORESTRY  EDUCATION 


This  College  is  identified  with  the  oldest  and  strongest  traditions  of 
American  forestry  education. 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  American  professional  foresters  were 
the  products  of  European  training  and  traditions,  then  generations  old. 
The  profession  itself  has  its  roots  in  biblical  times,  however.  In  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  a rise  in  American  concern  for  the  use  and 
future  of  the  nation’s  forest  resource  drew  response  from  New  York 
State.  It  established,  in  1898,  the  first  program  of  professional 
forestry  education  in  the  western  hemisphere.  This  program  was 
given  at  Cornell  University  as  an  operation  parallel  to  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  there,  and  lasted  five  years.  Under  it, 
America’s  first  professional  forestry  degree  was  granted,  in  1900. 
(The  professional  Society  of  American  Foresters  was  founded  in  the 
same  year.) 

In  1911  the  state  legislature  established  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  with  a charter  that  was 
then,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  broadest  in  higher  education. 
The  charter  called  for  forestry  education  by  the  new  College  “in  field 
and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  industrial  and  commercial 
plants.” 

Several  other  institutions  for  the  training  of  foresters  had  come 
into  existence  between  1898  and  1911.  Yet  this  College  became  the 
leader  in  size  of  enrollment  before  1920  and  has  maintained  this  posi- 
tion. Its  early  and  continuous  growth  is  credited  to  the  appeal  and 
value  of  courses  and  programs  inaugurated  to  fulfill  its  charter  obliga- 
tions. Until  then,  forestry  education  was  limited  to  forest  management 
and  the  biological  sciences  pertaining  to  silviculture.  Curricula  for 
training  city  foresters,  wood  technologists,  experts  in  forest  products 
and  utilization,  and  pulp  and  paper  technicians  were  revolutionary. 
Today  they  are  accepted  essentials  of  forestry  education. 

The  philosophy  causing  this  development  springs  from  the  con- 
viction at  this  College  that  foresters  should  serve  wherever  wood  serves. 
Men  educated  in  this  philosophy  are  broad-gauged  citizens  and  many- 
talented  conservationists. 


I® 

a 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  is  one  of  33  units  of  higher 
education  making  up  the  State  University  of  New  York.  The  units 
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consist  of  two  community  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  11  two-year  technical 
institutes,  and  20  professional  colleges.  Of  the  professional  colleges, 
11  are  devoted  to  teacher  training,  two  to  medicine,  and  one  each  to 
agriculture,  ceramics,  forestry,  home  economics,  industrial  and  labor 
relations,  maritime  arts  and  sciences,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  33  units  became  the  State  University  of  New  York  by  legis- 
ative  act  in  1948.  The  general  objective  of  the  State  University 
program  is:  through  mutually  supporting  systems  of  private  and  public 
higher  education,  the  youth  of  New  York  State  are  to  have  the  op- 
portunity for  post  high  school  education.  The  State  University  supple- 
ments private  institutions  in  eventually  providing  this  opportunity  for 
every  qualified  student,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin, 
sex,  or  economic  status. 

New  York  has  always  contributed  much  to  the  American  belief 
that  public  funds  should  help  meet  the  public  need  and  demand  for  all 
levels  of  education.  In  support  of  this  belief,  New  York  has  often 
pioneered.  A notable  example  is  its  establishment  of  America’s  first 
program  of  professional  forestry  training. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY,  SYRACUSE 

The  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  established  in  1911  and  now  a 
unit  of  the  State  University,  has  wide  public  service  responsibilities. 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  it  seeks  to  instill  in  its  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  a love  of  learn- 
ing, intellectual  honesty,  and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  construc- 
tive thinking  so  that  they  may  take  their  places  as  responsible  citizens 
and  leaders  in  society. 

As  a professional  educational  institution,  the  College  is  dedicated 
to  meeting  obligations  as  broad  as  the  field  of  forestry.  Forestry  is 
the  planned  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  The  development  and 
use  of  forest  areas  and  resources  require  a knowledge  of  the  growing 
and  managing  of  timber  crops,  the  protection  of  watersheds,  wildlife 
management,  recreational  development,  the  protection  of  forests  from 
insects,  fungi  and  fire,  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  wood,  the  harvest- 
ing of  logs,  and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  lumber,  paper  and  other 
forest  products. 

In  fulfilling  its  broad  obligations,  the  College  searches  widely  for 
facts,  organizes  them,  and  disseminates  them  so  that  forests  and  forest 
products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  welfare.  In  reaching  this  basic 
aim,  the  College  has  these  specific  functions: 

ACADEMIC  EDUCATION— 

Training  professional  men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology, 

and  art  of  forestry. 

Providing  practical  vocational  training  in  forestry. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION— 

Assembling  and  distributing  information  on  all  phases  of 
forestry  and  forest  products. 

Aiding  woodland  owners  and  operators,  wood-using  and  wood- 
processing industries,  and  private  and  public  organizations  to  use 
the  forest  and  its  products  most  effectively. 

Providing  forestry  education  by  conferences  and  short  courses 
on  special  topics. 

RESEARCH— 

Seeking  new  facts  and  principles  and  developing  methods  for 
improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

To  implement  its  educational  aims  the  College  of  Forestry  offers: 
professional,  technical  instruction  in  six  undergraduate  programs  and 
a broad  range  of  graduate  programs  at  Syracuse;  semi-professional, 
vocational  training  at  the  State  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains;  and  technical  and  non-technical  education 
of  the  general  public  through  printed,  broadcast,  and  telecast  informa- 
tion, speeches,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  conferences,  short  courses, 
and  individual  and  group  counsel  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Forest  Extension. 

Research  projects  are  carried  on  by  a staff  of  22  men  using 
laboratories  and  other  physical  facilities  at  Syracuse  and  on  the 
College’s  six  forest  properties  com- 
prising 22,297  acres  of  forest 
lands.  Research  aims  are  also 
sought  by  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  public  and  private.  How 
research  activity  is  expanding,  to 
realize  a basic  aim  of  the  College, 
is  indicated  by  three  recent  de- 
velopments. A director  of  re- 
search -was  appointed  in  1949  to 
supervise  all  research  at  the  Col- 
lege. A Wildlife  Research  Center 
has  been  built  in  1950  at  the 
Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  in  the 
central  Adirondacks.  And  funds 
specified  for  research  have  grown 
from  none  in  1944  to  a current  budget  of  more  than  $200,000. 

STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL 

The  State  Ranger  School,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  College 
of  Forestry,  is  in  the  2,330-acre  Ranger  School  Forest  in  the  western 
Adirondacks  near  Wanakena.  It  opened  in  1912,  is  the  oldest  educa- 
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;ional  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  one  of  only  six  in  the 
United  States. 

The  School  offers  an  eleven  months’  terminal  course  in  practical 
forestry  at  the  vocational  level.  It  trains  men  for  such  positions  as 
forest  guard,  forest  ranger,  tree  planting  expert,  and  nursery  foreman. 
The  work  is  largely  practical  and  intensive,  along  the  lines  of  timber 
estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping  and  scaling;  the  carrying  out  of 
various  methods  of  logging  and  lumbering;  nursery  practice;  and  tree 
slanting.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  the  College  as  Sophomores  if 
hey  elect  to  go  on  with  their  education. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Registrar,  State  Ranger 
school,  Wanakena,  New  York. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Though  administratively  and  financially  independent  of  Syracuse 
University,  the  College  is  academically,  socially,  and  physically  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University  community.  The  University  operates  the 
following  schools  and  colleges:  Liberal  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Library 
science,  Nursing,  Business  Administration,  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Journalism,  Law,  Home  Economics,  and 
Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts.  It  also  operates  summer  sessions,  Uni- 
versity (night)  College,  and  a branch  college  at  Utica.  Its  medical 
school  has  recently  (1950)  become  Syracuse  College  of  Medicine  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York. 

For  a summary  of  Syracuse  University  services  to  College  of 
Forestry  students,  see  page  28. 

CITY  OF  SYRACUSE 

Syracuse  is  in  the  geographic  center  of  New  York  State.  The 
College  shares  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main 
part  of  the  city. 

The  seat  of  Onondaga  County,  Syracuse  is  the  heart  of  an  urban 
region  of  350,000  population.  The  city’s  diversified  metal-working 
industries  make  it  economically  stable  and  productive.  The  hotels, 
specialty  shops  and  department  stores,  and  other  community  facilities 
and  services  are  among  the  finest  in  the  East.  Syracuse  has  two  daily 
newspapers,  five  radio  stations,  and  two  television  stations. 

The  musical,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  other  cultural  attractions  pro- 
vided by  the  community  the  year  round  supplement  the  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities  of  the  College  and  University. 

Recreation  is  highly  varied  because  of  the  climate  and  geography. 
Syracuse  has  an  extensive  park  system,  with  one  of  its  chief  units  in 
the  University  section.  Onondaga  County  has  one  of  the  country’s 
few  systems  of  rural  public  parks.  The  eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger 
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Lakes  region  is  a few  miles  away,  and  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
Mountain  parks  are  within  150  miles.  Syracuse  is  served  by  two  rail- 
roads, three  airlines,  and  an  intercity  bus  system.  Major  north-south 
and  east-west  highways  intersect  here. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 


Bray  Hall  Entrance 


Bray  Hall  was  the  first  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  structure  and  is 
the  nucleus  of  today’s  group  of 
12  buildings  on  the  main  campus. 
Completed  in  1917,  it  was  named 
in  1933  in  honor  of  Dr.  William 
L.  Bray  of  Syracuse  University, 
w7ho  acted  as  first  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege. Bray  Hall  is  administration 
headquarters  of  the  College.  It 
also  contains  the  Forest  Utilization,  Forest  Management,  Wood  Tech- 
nology, Pulp  and  Paper,  and  Forest  Extension  departments. 

The  College’s  second  major  structure  is  Marshall  Memorial,  the 
forestry  science  building.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1933  as 
a memorial  to  Louis  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  serving  18  years  in  the  office  until  his  death  in 
1929.  Marshall  Memorial  contains  the  College  auditorium,  Moon 
Memorial  Library,  Forestry  Museum,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
the  offices  of  the  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology,  Forest  Entomology, 
Forest  Zoology,  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management,  and  Silvi- 
culture departments.  Marshall  also  contains  the  administrative  and 
record  headquarters  of  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment 
Station. 

The  sawmill  and  the  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  date  from  1932. 
The  woodworking  shop  and  wood-preservation  laboratory  date  from 
1934.  A combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary  was  built  in  1938. 
It  is  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for  producing  plant  and 
insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Since  the  war,  the  pulp  and  paper  laboratory — the  heart  of  which 
is  a full-sized  commercial-type  paper  mill — has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a wing  which  houses 


the  pulp  beater.  The  woodwork- 
ing shop  has  been  tripled  in  size, 
and  supplemented  by  a new  wing 
containing  a plywood  laboratory. 

State  Ranger  School  adminis- 
tration, instruction,  and  student  ac- 
commodations are  in  a single 
large  building  on  the  outlet  of 


Marshall  Memorial  Entrance 


bui 
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Cranberry  Lake.  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  buildings  include  12 
cabins  for  8 to  10  students  apiece,  faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  housing  was  increased  in  1949-50 
to  accommodate  30  students,  and  a Wildlife  Research  Center  costing 
nearly  $20,000  was  built.  The  main  lodge  at  Huntington  was  once 
part  of  the  residence  of  the  donors  of  this  unusual  Adirondack  wild- 
life and  forest  preserve.  The  building  now  houses  the  resident  biologist 
and  has  facilities  for  conferences  by  College  personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp 
for  Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  which  have 
recently  been  expanded  to  house  80  students  at  a time.  Another  lodge 
is  administrative  headquarters.  Demonstration  and  practice  facilities 
include  a planing  mill  and  sawmill. 

The  Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station  has  several  utility  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  forest  tree  nursery  and  other  silviculture 
operations. 

Definite  plans  are  being  developed  for  a new  main  building  on  the 
campus.  It  will  contain  the  Wood  Technology  and  Forest  Utilization 
departments  and  a paper  and  plastics  laboratory.  The  building,  to  be 
erected  soon,  will  be  the  largest  unit  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

MOON  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

The  College  of  Forestry  library,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dean 
Franklin  F.  Moon,  at  present  contains  15,595  books  and  50,459  publi- 
cations in  less  permanent  form.  Maps  are  available  for  the  study  of 
special  forest  regions,  and  standard  titles  for  reference  on  subjects 
related  to  forestry.  The  College  collection  of  forestry  literature  is 
rated  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Two  catalogs  are  maintained.  One  is  for  books  and  pamphlets. 
The  other  is  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  has  its  own 
extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  The  index  has 
been  widely  copied. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index,  Bibliography  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bibliographic  Index,  Wilson’s 
Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative  indices  of  various  magazines  and 
serial  publications. 

In  Marshall  Memorial,  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station 
maintains  a library  on  wildlife  research  and  conservation. 

Publications  not  owned  by  the  College  library  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  New  York  State  Library,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other 
libraries  and  institutions  through  the  inter-library  loan  system.  The 
library  is  equipped  with  a microfilm  reader,  and  is  staffed  by  three 
full-time  professional  librarians. 
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Students  in  forestry  have  full  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  University 
main  library  and  its  14  branches, 
plus  several  thousand  more  pam- 
phlets, to  the  literature  resources 
open  to  students  at  the  College  of 
Forestry. 

The  branches  of  the  Syracuse 
University  Library  contain  nu- 
merous special  collections,  notably 
books  on  law,  medicine,  political 
science,  art,  business,  education, 
journalism,  and  other  fields  rep- 
resented by  the  colleges  of  the 
University.  Recordings  of  classical  music,  a “listening  room”,  and  a 
collection  of  prints  of  fine  art,  are  also  among  the  resources. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  FORESTRY 

Through  its  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  the  College  of 
Forestry  serves  the  public  directly.  Technical  bulletins  are  issued  on  the 
results  of  research  projects  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  Informative 
popular  publications  are  distributed,  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  written  to  bring  attention  to  current  forestry  developments. 
Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  and  exhibits,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal instruction  and  correspondence,  are  part  of  the  public  service. 

Advice  is  given,  on  request,  to  institutions,  municipalities,  indi- 
viduals, and  forest  operators  on  problems  of  reforestation  and  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  College  issues  technical  publications,  bulletins,  and  leaflets 
on  various  forestry  subjects  and  problems.  A list  of  publications  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Most  of  the  popular  publications  are  free.  A 
small  charge  is  made  for  technical  bulletins  and  for  some  formal 
bulletins. 

The  Alumni  Newsletter,  a quarterly,  has  news  of  the  work  of  the 
College  and  of  its  alumni,  and  information  of  interest  to  foresters 
generally.  The  Newsletter  is  published  by  the  College  of  Forestry 
Alumni  Association  and  is  sent  only  to  its  members. 

Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department 
of  Forest  Extension,  State  University  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10, 
New  York. 

SHORT  COURSES 

The  College  offers  short  courses  in  connection  with  its  public  adult 
education  program.  The  courses  are  designed  for  specialists  in  forestry 


These  add  400,000  more  volumes, 


Syracuse  University  Main  Library 
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and  allied  fields.  Typical  are  a dry  kiln  practice  course  of  10  days  and 
a retail  lumber  institute  of  one  month.  For  information  regarding 
short  courses,  address  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 


SYRACUSE  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

This  Station,  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City  of  Syracuse, 
consists  of  93  acres  purchased  in  1912.  A nursery  is  maintained  for 
student  instruction,  for  experiments,  and  to  produce  stock  for  planting 
on  College  properties.  A series  of  experimental  plots  of  planted  forest 
occupies  the  land,  except  for  30  acres  on  which  natural  woodland  is 
being  given  silvicultural  treatment. 

TULLY  FOREST 

The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in  1948,  is  two  miles  south  of  the 
Village  of  Tully  in  Cortland  County,  only  23  miles  from  the  campus  at 
Syracuse.  The  present  area  of  this  forest  is  1,648  acres.  Limited 
funds  are  available  for  acquiring  additional  interior  and  adjacent 
properties. 

More  than  half  of  the  1,648  acres  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest 
tree  plantations.  Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods, 
cover  500  acres.  A resident  forester  is  in  charge.  Plans  call  for  con- 
siderable improvements  and  developments  during  the  next  few  years. 
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STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL  FOREST 

In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of  Wanakena  presented  to 
Syracuse  University,  in  trust  for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry,  a tract 
of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the 
Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence  County.  In  December  1929, 
the  International  Paper  Company  gave  an  adjoining  tract  of  500  acres. 
Louis  Marshall,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College, 
donated  15  acres  in  1927,  and  in  1931  the  Ranger  School  Alumni  As- 
sociation gave  one  acre,  making  a total  of  2,330  acres.  A forest 
management  plan  has  been  followed. 

The  area,  originally  typical  of  the  cut-over  land  in  northern  New 
York,  was  greatly  improved  by  development  work  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  The  Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the 
State  Ranger  School.  A branch  station  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
is  on  the  property. 


PACK  EXPERIMENTAL  FOREST 

In  1923  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist,  pre- 
sented 964  acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  western  Adirondacks  to 
Syracuse  University  in  trust  for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Known 
as  the  Barber  Tract,  this  land  serves  as  a laboratory  for  students  and 
is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where  Sophomores  get  practical  training 
in  field  methods  each  summer.  State  lands  included  within  the 
Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the  Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  sup- 
plement the  available  field  demonstration  area. 

PACK  DEMONSTRATION  FOREST 

In  1927  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented  2,250 
acres  to  Syracuse  University  in  trust  for  the  College  of  Forestry.  This 
second  Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region  about  three  miles  north 
of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

The  Demonstration  Forest  serves  as  a field  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  silviculture  and  various  problems  of  forest  economics  and 
utilization.  Junior  students  in  silviculture  attend  a four  week  camp  here 
each  May,  using  permanent  buildings  recently  expanded.  A resident 
forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it  was  assembled  from 
abandoned  farm  lands  and  given  for  College  use. 

A report  on  this  use,  “Results  of  Twenty  Years  of  Intensive 
Forest  Management,”  was  jointly  prepared  and  published  in  1949  by 
the  College  and  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Officers  of  the  donor  organization  were  so  pleased 
by  accomplishments  made  under  College  management  of  the  property 
that  the  reversion  clause  in  the  deed  was  canceled  in  1950. 
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ROOSEVELT  STATION 

This  wildlife  forest  experiment  station  was  established  by  law  to 
conduct  forest  wildlife  research.  Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and 
laboratories  in  Marshall  Memorial. 

The  organization  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of 
faculty  members  of  the  College.  Its  field  station  is  the  Huntington 
Forest. 

This  Forest,  known  as  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  Station,  consists  of  approximately  15,000  acres  in  a con- 
tinuous block  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  central  Adiron- 
dacks  near  the  Village  of  Newcomb.  It  was  presented  to  Syracuse 
University,  in  trust  for  the  College  of  Forestry,  by  Archer  Milton 
Huntington  and  his  wife  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  in  two  allotments — 
approximately  13,000  acres  in  1932  and  the  remainder  in  1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  contains  the 
covenant  that  the  property  will  be  used  for  “investigation,  experiment, 
and  research  in  relation  to  the  habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, and  management  of  fish,  birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.”  Five  lakes  totaling  1,300.9  acres 
and  additional  smaller  lakes  are  within  the  boundary. 


General  Information 

ACCREDITATION 

The  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  is  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Men  become 
eligible  for  membership  in  this  professional  society  upon  graduation. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  programs  of  study  are  classified  in  two  divisions.  Division  I 
deals  primarily  with  the  forest.  Division  II  deals  with  forest  products. 
Before  the  end  of  Freshman  year,  each  student  must  choose  the  divi- 
sion in  which  he  wishes  to  study.  He  should  be  able  to  decide  by  this 
time  whether  he  wishes  to  learn  the  handling  of  the  growing  forest,  or 
the  utilization  and  distribution  of  its  products. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  in  either  division  leads 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

DIVISION  I.  MANAGEMENT  OF  FOREST  AREAS 

1.  General  Forestry 

2.  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 

DIVISION  II.  TECHNICAL  PROPERTIES,  MANUFACTURE, 
DISTRIBUTION,  AND  USE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

3.  Conversion  and  Distribution  of  Lumber  and  Related 
Products 

4.  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction 

5.  Wood  Technology 

6.  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 

DIVISION  I is  separated  into  two  groups — General  Forestry,  and 
Landscape  and  Recreational  Management.  General  Forestry  em- 
phasizes management  of  the  forest 
with  respect  to  all  its  resources, 
and  trains  men  for  positions  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
forestry  work  in  other  federal 
organizations  and  in  the  states, 
or  as  forest  managers  for  private 
enterprises.  Landscape  and  Rec- 
reational Management  trains  men 
for  positions  in  city,  county,  state, 
and  national  parks  and  for  private 
Greenhouse  and  Insectary  recreational  activities. 
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The  broad  training  indicated  under  General  Forestry,  Division  I, 
permits  some  flexibility  in  the  Senior  year.  Limited  deviations  to 
satisfy  particular  interests  of  the  students  are  permitted.  But  the 
principal  objective  of  training  men  to  manage  all  resources  of  the  forest 
is  fully  maintained  (see  programs  of  courses).  This  plan  is  basic  to 
graduate  work  in  specialized  lines. 

DIVISION  II  emphasizes  industrial  aspects  of  technical  properties, 


manufacture,  distribution,  and  use 


Laboratories  behind  Bray 


within  the  two  Divisions.  For 
pages  57  to  67. 


of  forest  products.  This  division 
prepares  men  for  positions  largely 
concerned  with  private  industries 
such  as  wholesale  and  retail  lum- 
ber concerns,  and  industries 
which  use  wood  as  a raw  material. 

During  the  first  year  the  stu- 
dent has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  various  fields  of  special- 
ization the  College  offers.  Before 
the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  the 
student  chooses  one  of  the  six 
specialized  programs  of  study 
jrses  in  these  six  programs,  see 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and 
must  offer  a minimum  of  16  units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school 


grade  as  follows: 

English  (4  years) 4 

Language*  2 

History 2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra l/£ 

Plane  geometry 1 

Physics  or  chemistry 1 

One  other  science 1 

Electives 


Total  16 


* The  minimum  credit  allowed  for  language  is  two  years.  One  year  of 
language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units  of  agriculture  may 
be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  language  and  314  units  of 
electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for  veterans. 
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A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  to  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Entrance 
examinations  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admissions 
Committee. 

A student  seeking  to  transfer  from  another  institution  of  college 
level  must  present  records  showing  an  average  of  at  least  C or  its 
equivalent. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  In  case  of  an  excess  of  appli- 
cations those  who  are  most  highly  qualified  are  selected  until  capacity 
is  reached. 

The  College  in  maintaining  a high  standard  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment believes  that  satisfactory  college  work  can  be  done  only  after 
thorough  preparation  in  the  lower  schools.  It  believes  also  that  there 
are  few  lines  of  work  which  require  a broader  foundation  or  more 
thorough  training  than  the  profession  of  forestry,  and  that  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  the  profession.  The  College  urges  every  young  man  who  is 
considering  the  study  of  forestry  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  all  the 
time  necessary  for  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

The  College  has  no  accelerated  program.  Students  who  have  had 
no  previous  college  training  will  be  accepted  in  September  only. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
College  for  application  forms.  Applications  must  be  returned  no  later 
than  June  15  to  be  considered  for  the  following  September. 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  74 — largest  in  the  College’s 
history.  In  addition  the  College  has  a special  research  and  extension 
staff  of  22,  Ranger  School  faculty  of  five,  and  three  property  managers. 

The  total  of  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and  doctor’s  degrees  granted  by 
the  College  from  June  1912  through  June  1950  is  2,495.  Under- 
graduate students  at  the  College  during  the  1949-50  school  year 
numbered  749,  and  graduate  students,  89.  The  Ranger  School  had  a 
record  63  students. 

GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time 
it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  another 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 
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One  “credit  hour”  (or  “semester  hour”)  normally  requires: 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

OR 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — requir- 
ing at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionally 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F — Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade  points” 
for  each  credit  hour: 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes  a 
“B”  grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  “B” 
(2)  =8  grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  “C”  (1.00)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

EXPENSES* 

Housing  facilities  are  provided  in  living  centers  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Syracuse  University.  All  Freshmen  must  live  in  dormi- 
tories unless  they  live  at  home.  Upperclassmen  may  live  in  private 
homes  officially  inspected  and  approved  by  the  University. 

Cost  per  student  in  a 2-man  room  last  year  in  Sky  Top  and  Collen- 
dale  dormitories  was  $88  per  semester,  $176  per  year.  Rooms  ac- 
commodating three  men  were  $5.00  a week  per  student.  One-man 
rooms  were  $6.50  a week.  For  further  information  write  to  Lewis 
W.  Crawford,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Food  last  year  cost  $11  a week  for  20  meals  in  University  dining 
halls.  (No  evening  meal  is  served  on  Sunday.)  At  this  rate  dining  hall 
meals  total  $176  per  semester  and  $352  per  year. 

Books  and  supplies  cost  each  student  about  $40  a semester,  $80  a 

year. 

Basic  fees  are  $58.50  a semester,  $117  a year.  This  includes,  each 
semester,  a general  University  fee  of  $25  for  administration,  health,  in- 
firmary, physical  training,  recreation,  and  special  testing  services; 
laboratory  fee  of  $30;  and  a student  activities  fee  of  $3.50. 

The  total  for  room,  board,  Sunday  evening  meals,  books,  supplies, 
and  basic  fees  is  about  $375  per  semester  or  $750  a year.  Non- 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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residents  pay  $150  tuition  a semester.  This  makes  a basic  total  of 
about  $525  a semester,  $1,050  a year,  for  non-residents. 

In  addition  to  basic  expenses  paid  every  semester  students  have 
special  fees  that  vary  according  to  their  majors.  For  example,  the 
Sophomore  Summer  Camp,  highest  of  these  special  expenses,  costs 
more  than  $200  altogether.  Each  special  fee  is  charged  only  once 
during  the  four  years. 

UNDERGRADUATE  FEES* 

PAID  ONCE 

Orientation $ 6.50 

Matriculation 10.00 

Graduation 15.00 

PAID  EVERY  TERM 
(twice  a year) 

General  University  fee,  for  general  administration, 
library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  rec- 
reation and  special  testing  services 25.00 

Laboratory  fee 30.00 

Student  activities 3.50 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sopho- 
more year  only) 1.00 

Non-resident  tuition 150.00 

Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory 
fee  beginning  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year 

and  continuing  for  four  terms 30.00 

Room 88.00 

Board 176.00 

Books  and  supplies  ( average ) 40.00 

SPECIAL  FEES  VARYING  BY  MAJORS* 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp $200.00 

Includes  Camp  fee,  $26;  and  room  and  board, 

$175 

Non-resident  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  tuition  . . 110.00 

Spring  Camp  (Silv  104) 65.00 

Southern  trip  (Silv  116) 90.00 

Field  Utilization  Study  (Util  125)  ....  100-150.00 

Mill  inspection  trip  (P&P  5) 35.00 

Landscape  field  trips,  three  (LE  3 and  109)  . . . 135.00 

Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  entering  the  College  are  exempt 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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from  payment  of  tuition.  But  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  transfer 
from  the  College  of  Forestry  to  another  college  in  Syracuse  University 

I wherein  tuition  is  charged  without  first  paying  for  the  hours  for  which 
he  may  receive  credit  in  the  latter  college,  at  the  rate  in  effect  when 
the  work  was  taken.  From  this  amount  shall  be  deducted  whatever 
has  been  collected  and  retained  by  the  College  of  Forestry  for  tuition 
and  fees.  (This  does  not  apply  to  veterans.) 

Every  undergraduate  entering  the  College  pays  a matriculation 
: fee  of  $10.00.  This  fee  is  not  required  of  students  transferring  from 

I one  college  to  another  within  the  University.  Nor  is  it  required  of 
students  transferring  from  another  institution  if  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted that  such  a fee  was  paid  in  the  former  institution. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  treasurer’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  College  of  Forestry. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

Syracuse  University  presents  opportunities  to  men  to  work  part 
of  their  way  through  college.  The  Appointment  Office  of  the  Uni- 
versity cooperates  in  securing  and  supervising  part-time  employment. 
The  office  does  not  guarantee  a job  for  each  student  who  registers. 
It  is  hazardous  to  come  to  college  without  a reserve  of  $500-600. 

The  Freshman  forestry  program  makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s 
time.  He  cannot  plan  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  Work  and  study 
schedules  will  have  to  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both 
effectively.  At  least  three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory 
and  drafting  room,  and  Saturday  morning  is  given  over  to  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three 
hours  a day).  For  odd  jobs,  80  to  90  cents  an  hour  is  paid.  Tutoring 
is  in  charge  of  the  respective  departments,  and  is  generally  done  by 
Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

It  is  seldom  possible  for  a student  to  make  any  definite  arrange- 
ments for  work  until  he  reaches  college.  Students  who  wish  work 
should  register  at  the  Appointment  Office  immediately  upon  arrival. 
For  further  information  write  to  Appointment  Office,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

As  another  function  of  its  educational  program,  the  College  of 
Forestry  conducts  a placement  service  to  help  students  and  alumni. 
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The  office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  acts  as  a clearing  house  of  in- 
formation for  students  seeking  employment  and  for  employers  looking 
for  technically  trained  men. 

Through  this  service,  undergraduates  find  (a)  occasional  part- 
time  forestry  work  during  the  school  year,  (b)  summer  forestry  jobs 
enabling  men  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for 
college  expenses,  and  (c)  permanent  positions  calling  for  profes- 
sional forestry  training. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty,  es- 
pecially the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction.  They 
keep  in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  specialized 
forestry  fields  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  large  majority  of  men  graduating  from  the 
College  has  obtained  positions  through  the  placement  service. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  attain  high  scholarship  in  college  and 
to  perform  successfully  the  duties  of  later  life.  With  these  ends  in  view, 
stress  is  laid  upon  well-regulated  physical  training.  If  he  is  physically 
able,  every  undergraduate  student  in  the  College  of  Forestry  is  re- 
quired to  take  systematic,  supervised  exercise,  including  swimming, 
during  the  first  year.  Swimming  competence  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  Sophomore  Summer  Camp. 

A medical  examination  is  given  every  student  when  he  starts 
gymnasium  work.  His  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
his  health  and  to  the  development  of  a sound  body.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  pro- 
fession is  a demanding  one,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  physical  training  re- 
quirement. The  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University  requires 
a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  The  College  of  Forestry  , 
will  count  the  first  year  as  substitute  for  physical  training,  and  will 
allow  2 credit  hours  for  the  second  year.  Men  who  have  the  approval 
of  the  College  of  Forestry  and  the  Syracuse  University  Military  De- 
partment may  receive  full  credit  for  R.O.T.C.  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
Syracuse  University  courses  without  extra  charge. 

Syracuse  University  has  a generous  variety  of  courses.  Students 
in  the  College  of  Forestry  have  found  courses  in  these  subjects  helpful: 
psychology,  philosophy,  sociology,  geology,  geography,  mathematics, 
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physics,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  aerial  photogrammetry  and 
photogrammetric  mapping,  mechanical  engineering,  electronics,  statis- 
tics, meteorology,  climatology,  soils,  commerce,  economics,  business 
law,  personnel  management,  zoology,  micro-biology,  animal  physiology, 
political  science,  public  administration,  public  budgeting  and  finance, 
theories  of  government,  public  opinion  analysis. 

For  descriptions  of  individual  courses  in  these  and  related  fields, 
bulletins  of  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University 
should  be  consulted. 


Hendricks  Chapel  of  Syracuse  University 


Forestry  students  are  considered  part  of  the  general  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity student  body.  They  have  the  same  social,  athletic,  library, 
health,  and  cultural  opportunities  and  benefits  that  other  University 
students  enjoy. 

The  University  maintains  the  Student  Health  Service  where  stu- 
dents may  consult  a physician  for  medical  care  or  health  advice.  At 
the  Health  Service  office  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice  are  given 
for  minor  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  special  medications, 
application  of  casts,  operating  room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  the 
fee  for  . specialists’  and  surgeons’  services.  When  the  University 
physician  decides  that  bed  care  is  required,  the  student  patient  is 
entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten  days’  semi-private  accommodations  at 
the  Student  Infirmary  or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Hendricks  Chapel  is  the  center  of  diversified  programs  and  activi- 
ties strengthening  the  spiritual  values  of  modern  life.  The  Chapel  is  the 
scene  of  the  annual  all-College  convocation  every  fall,  when  an  out- 
standing religious  leader  addresses  the  entire  Forestry  student  body, 
faculty,  and  staff. 

The  Psychological  Services  Center  provides  counseling  services 
in  which  past  educational  and  vocational  experiences  and  test  results  are 
used.  Counselors  work  closely  with  the  College  of  Forestry’s  Dean, 
Assistant  Dean,  Registrar,  faculty  advisers,  and  department  heads. 
This  service  is  available  to  students  without  charge. 
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A Speech  Laboratory  helps  students  overcome  speech  handicaps 
and  voice  disorders.  The  service  is  free  to  regularly  enrolled  students. 

Close  to  the  College  of  Forestry,  the  University’s  modern,  en- 
larged gymnasium  nears  completion.  Adjacent  is  36,000-seat  Archbold 
Stadium,  scene  of  home  football  games.  Forestry  men  are  eligible  for 
varsity  and  intramural  athletic  teams  of  Syracuse  University.  University 
teams  are  prominent  in  national  intercollegiate  sports. 

Student  admission  to  home  football  games  is  free,  and  to  out-of- 
town  games  reduced  in  price.  Tickets  to  other  athletic  events  are  free 
or  sold  at  special  student  rates.  Weekends  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  foot- 
ball game,  Winter  Carnival,  and  Spring  Moving-Up  are  gay  with 
special  events,  visitors,  and  social  affairs. 

The  Syracuse  University  Outing  Club  was  founded  by  College  of 
Forestry  faculty  members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors 
weekend  mountaineering,  ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  year. 

The  University  has  its  own  large  ski  lodge  and  a ski  tow  within  a 
mile  of  the  main  campus.  These  facilities  are  headquarters  for  the 
country’s  largest  ski  school.  A staff  of  30  qualified  instructors  con- 
ducts day  and  evening  classes. 


Archbold  Stadium  of  Syracuse  University 


COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  all-University  activities,  extra-curricular  affairs  of 
the  College  of  Forestry  itself  contribute  to  the  social  life  of  student 
foresters.  Each  student  of  the  College  becomes  a member  of  the 
Forestry  Club,  student  government  organization,  when  he  pays  his  stu- 
dent activity  fee.  Heading  the  organization  is  the  Forestry  Club 
Cabinet  of  Seniors. 

Among  activities  conducted  by  students  are  the  annual  Spring 
Banquet,  the  Fall  Barbeque,  the  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Cooks’  and 
Cutters’  Ball,  Sweethearts’  Ball,  and  Nifkin  Ball. 
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At  the  banquet  several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual 
awards  to  outstanding  students.  These  awards  are  based  upon 
scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and  service  to  the  College. 
But  the  chief  award  is  the  $50  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  to  the  Senior  they  judge  outstanding  for  scholarship,  character 
and  personality,  degree  of  self  support,  and  activity.  In  1950,  the 
candidates  so  impressed  the  judges  that  they  doubled  the  award  to 
recognize  two  men. 

Senior  honorary  society  of  the  College  is  Alpha  Xi  Sigma.  Robin 
Hood  is  another  honorary  society. 

Various  departments  of  the  College  have  clubs  and  societies  treat- 
ing specialized  interests.  Among  these  are  the  Forestry  Zoology 
Society;  Papyrus  Club,  organization  of  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture;  Mollet  Club,  Landscape  Department  honorary;  Paul 
Bunyan  Club,  organization  of  the  Utilization  Department;  Xyladel- 
phous  Club,  Wood  Technology  organization;  Entomology  Club;  and 
Orbis  Silva  Club  of  the  Silviculture  Department.  The  Saengerbund  is 
the  College  glee  club.  The  Forestry  Co-op,  private  social  club  and 
residence,  has  University  status  like  that  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternities 
on  campus. 

Publications  of  the  students 
include  the  annual  Empire  Fores- 
ter. The  yearbook  has  a section 
called  the  Camp  Log  dealing  with 
Summer  Camp.  News  weekly  edited 
by  students  is  The  Knothole , spon- 
sored by  Alpha  Xi  Sigma. 

The  College  brings  forestry 
and  non-forestry  authorities  to  its 
auditorium  platform  for  weekly 
convocations — a practice  unique 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Graduation  exercises  of  the  College  are  in  cooperation  with  the 
University.  The  College  graduation  weekend  activities  augment  the 
University  program.  Parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  graduating 
forestry  students  see  the  College  facilities  during  Sunday  open  house. 
After  graduation  ceremonies,  graduates,  their  families,  and  friends 
enjoy  an  outdoor  luncheon  at  the  College. 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
having  paid  their  first  year’s  dues  while  undergraduates.  Alumni  re- 
ceive the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter.  They  also  sponsor  the  Fresh- 
man welcome.  Senior  job  convocation,  alumni  award,  and  an  annual 


Convocation  in  Marshall 
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meeting  and  luncheon  on  Colgate  Day.  For  many  years  the  Alumni 
Association  has  maintained  a fund  for  emergency  loans  to  students. 

Membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  represents  40  per  cent  of 
the  2,495  men  who  have  received  degrees  from  the  College  since  the 
first  graduation,  in  1912.  This  percentage,  and  the  numbers  of 
graduates  visiting  campus  each  year  to  renew  acquaintance,  show  that 
student  years  and  experiences  continue  to  mean  much  to  men  who 
attend  this  College. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Dean  Joseph 
S.  Illick.  Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  admissions  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar,  State  University  College  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Upon  request  students  may  have  without  charge  one  copy  of  the 
record  of  work  completed  at  the  College.  A charge  of  SI. 00  is  made 
for  the  first  additional  copy  and  50  cents  for  subsequent  copies. 

GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosphy  degres. 

Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  broad  fields:  forest  land 
management  including  forest  soils,  silviculture,  mensuration,  forest 
engineering,  forest  management  and  administration,  and  the  related 
sciences  of  forest  botany,  forest  pathology,  and  forest  entomology; 
landscape  engineering  and  recreational  management  including  forest 
park  development,  maintenance,  and  administration;  forest  extension 
and  public  relations;  forest  zoology  including  the  relationship  between 
wildlife  and  forest  management;  pulp  and  paper  manufacture;  wood 
chemistry  and  plastics;  wood  technology  and  timber  physics;  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  in  lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  modified  wood,  and  related 
products,  also  wood  preservation,  extractives,  and  derived  products. 

For  detailed  information  about  graduate  study,  see  Graduate 
Study  and  Research,  a bulletin  of  the  College.  Copies  are  free  on 
request. 
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II  si  1 1 non  tor  \ nr  o rr  mi  i.iicl, : Marshall.  M <j mo  rial.  top  center:  laboratory  outbuildings , left . 


Dean  Joseph  S.  Illick , left,  and  Assistant  Dean  Hardy  L.  Shirley  are 
internationally -known  foresters,  forestry  educators,  and  administrators. 


Photo  Page  33:  Wash-up  and  breakfast  come  early  for  Sophomores  at 
deep  woods  side  camp,  a special  feature  of  the  11-week  Summer  Camp. 


FORESTRY  PROGRESS 

The  College  moves 
toward  new  horizons 


Cellulose  molecule,  long  and  strong,  is  wood's  basic 
unit.  Its  full  utility  challenges  student  forest  chemists. 


Wood  plastics  technology  is  learned  in  College's  unique  new  forestry 
program  covering  fractional  distillation  (opposite),  mixing  (above), 
molding  (below),  and  other  basic  techniques  and  data  of  manufacture. 


r 

Do  high-frequency  rays  of  industrial  gluing  alter  wood  strength?  Stu- 
dent above  is  finding  out.  ® Does  forest  management  aid  wildlife? 
Studies  centered  at  new  outpost  of  research  (model,  below)  will  tell  how. 


AS  INDIVIDUALS 


Students  and  faculty 
work  closely  together 


Planning  a landscape,  or  a career , students  benefit 
from  practical  experience  of  College’s  professors. 
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Forest  Management  men  learn  to  use  radial  planimetric  plotter  for 
mapping  plane  surfaces.  • Forest  Utilization  majors  in  light  construc- 
tion translate  blueprints  to  shelter — on  models , and  on  summer  jobs. 


thiiiiiil 


Silviculture  experiments  in  fertilizing  pine  at  I'ack  forest  are  ex- 
plained by  charts,  then  by  first-hand  study.  ® Wood  Technology  em- 
phasizes structure  and  technical  properties  of  the  versatile  wood  cell. 


Entomology  department's  collection  of  60,000  forest  insects  and  40,000 
others  is  one  of  country's  largest  study  and  research  resources  of  its  kind. 


Botany  experiment  with  artificial  light  seeks  to  answer: 
“ How  does  plant  life  produce  its  food  by  photosynthesis? 


Pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  a chemical  complex,  comes  to  thrilling 
climax  when  liquid  turns  to  solid  on  the  papermaking  machine.  ® Moon 
Memorial  Library  has  three  full-time  librarians,  66,054  publications. 


IN  GROUPS 


Men  build  loyalties 
and  self  reliance 


Songs  after  supper , then  paper  work  and  taps  at  10 — lonh 
Summer  Camp  days  end  as  they  begin , in  close  fellowship 


In  10-man  cabins  at  base  camp,  in  2-man  tents  at  side  camp,  students 
benefit  from  living  and  working  together.  They  start  to  gain  modern 
foresters'  most  valuable  ability:  skill  in  constructive  human  relations. 


Brain  work,  laughter — Summer  Camp  means  both.  Notebooks  full, 
these  men  are  returning  via  Camp  cruiser  from  a forest  industry. 
Group  field  experience  is  the  rich  core  of  the  College's  training. 


'or  a hermit,  forestry  calls  for  teamwork  as  in  reading  tree's 
t growth  in  spring,  thinning  plantations  with  axe  and  saw, 
y and  recording  a thinning's  usable  logs — all  at  Spring  Camp. 


Student  government  is  a strong  tradition.  The  College  values  it  in 
guiding  men  to  responsible  citizenship.  Committee  above  junctions 
at  Summer  Camp  as  Forestry  Cabinet  (below)  does  on  campus. 
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Sharing  varied  educational  experiences  develops  College  s envied 
spirit.  Many  seniors  travel  3,000  miles  on  month's  field  trip  (Georgia 
stop,  above).  Weekly  convocations  in  Marshall  are  unique  on  campus. 


Husky  and,  active,  foresters  are  prominent  in  Syracuse  University 
athletics.  Forestry  fencers  above  include  49-50  captain  of  Syracuse 
team.  Forestry  skiers  below  were  instructors  at  Ski  School  last  winter. 


From  informal  square  dances  to  formal  receptions  and  balls,  foresters 
enjoy  full,  balanced  social  calendar.  New  plan  brings  families  to 
College's  Open  House  (below)  and  outdoor  luncheon  at  Commencement. 


Second  generation  enters  forestry  profession.  Dad  teas  graduated 
in  ' 17 , son  in  '50.  © Careers  mean  service.  Typical  is  49  man 
below  who  helps  run  Trees  for  Tomorrow's  Wisconsin  youth  camp. 


Programs  of  Courses 

For  descriptions  of  courses,  see  pages  68  to  83  inclusive. 


COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS 


Acct 

Accounting 

Geol 

Geology 

Adv’t 

Advertising 

GF 

General  Forestry 

AP 

Aerial 

Ins 

Insurance 

Photogrammetry 

Math 

Mathematics 

Arch 

Architecture 

ME 

Mechanical 

Art 

Art 

Engineering 

Bus  Law 

Business  Law 

Mktg 

Marketing 

Bus  Stat 

Business  Statistics 

MM 

Manufacturing  and 

Chem 

Chemistry 

Management 

Dwg 

Drawing 

Phys 

Physics 

Econ 

Economics 

PM 

Production 

EE 

Electrical 

Management 

Engineering 

P&P 

Pulp  and  Paper 

Engl 

English 

Manufacture 

F Bot 

Forest  Botany 

Silv 

Silviculture 

F Ento 

Forest  Entomology 

Sp 

Speech 

Fin 

Finance 

Transp 

Transportation 

FM 

Forest  Management 

Util 

Utilization 

F Zoo 

Forest  Zoology 

WT 

Wood  Technology 

Freshman  Year 

(TAKEN  BY  ALL  STUDENTS) 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Credit 


Courses  Hours 

F Bot  1 (Forest  Botany) 3 

Chem  6 (General  — Inorganic 

Chemistry  4 

Dwg  10  (Lettering,  Sketching)..  1 

Engl  1 (Freshman  English) 3 

Math  42  (College  Algebra) 3 

GF  1 (Introduction  to  Forestry)  3 
Physical  Training 0 


Credit 


Courses  Hours 

F Bot  1 (Forest  Botany) 3 

Chem  6 (General  — Qualitative 

Analysis)  4 

Dwg  7 (Mechanical  Drawing)..  2 
Engl  1 (Freshman  English)...  3 

Sp  2 (Public  Speaking) 2 

Math  41  (Plane  Trigonometry)  3 
Physical  Training 0 


Total  17 


Total  17 
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Division  I — Management  of  Forest  Areas 

Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Bot  10  (Plant  Physiology)...  3 
Engl  10  (Advanced  Composition)  2 

FM  1 (Surveying)  4 

Phys  3 (General  Physics)* 3 

WT  1 (Dendrology) 3 

F Zoo  1 (General  Zoology) 3 


Total  18 


Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Econ  1 (Principles  of  Economics)  3 
Engl  10  (Advanced  Composition)  2 
F Ento  1 (Elem.  Entomology)...  2 

Phys  3 (General  Physics)* 3 

WT  1 (Dendrology) 3 

F Zoo  11  (Elements  of  Forest 
Zoology)  3 

Total  16 


ARBORICULTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE 
NURSERY  OPTION 


By  petition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  a limited  num- 
ber of  students  may  take  a course  of  study  designed  to  train  men  for 
the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  woody  plants  and  for  landscape 
nursery  practice.  The  curriculum  includes  attendance  at  Sophomore 
Summer  Camp  plus  an  additional  period  of  time  in  the  employ  of 
selected  tree  companies  or  landscape  nurseries. 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Begins  the  last  week  in  June  and  runs  for  11  weeks.  Prerequisites: 
FM  1;  WT  1.  Swimming  test  must  be  passed. 

The  program  of  the  summer  camp  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the 
Adirondacks  gives  field  training  in  surveying  and  mapping,  and  in 
mensuration,  as  a natural  complement  of  the  class  and  laboratory  work 
of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  work  in  silviculture  is  basic  for  the 
courses  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  registration  for 
the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  these  credits  are  given: 


Courses 
Dendrology 
Silviculture 
Surveying  . 
Mensuration 
Manual  Arts 


Credit  Hours 
• % 


sy2 

sy2 

y2 


Total  11 


* Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 
will  substitute  LE  1 (Elements  of  Landscape  Design)  for  Phys  3 (General  Physics). 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 


Junior 

First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

F Ento  2 (Forest  Entomology)..  3 

Geol  36  (Forest  Geology) 3 

FM  99  (Forest  Mensuration)...  3 
Silv  1 (Foundations  of  Silvicul- 
ture ) 3 

Util  1 (Logging)  3 

WT  3 (Elementary  Wood  Tech- 
nology)   3 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

FM  100  (Forest  Mensuration)..  2 
Silv  3 (Seeding  and  Planting) . 2 

Silv  104  (Practice  of  Silvicul- 
ture)   6* 

Silv  2 (Forest  Soils) 2f 

Util  2 (Lumber  Manufacture)..  2f 
Util  4 (Forest  Products) 2f 


Total  18 

Senior  Year 


Total  16 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Courses 


Credit 

Hours  Courses 


Credit 

Hours 


F Bot  40  (Forest  Pathology)...  3 


FM  101  (Forest  Finance) 3 

FM  102  (Forest  Economics)....  3 
FM  112  (Forest  Administration 

and  Policy)  3 

Silv  114  (Regional  Studies) 2 

ElectivesX  from  the  following:  6 
FM  109  (Elementary  Statis- 
tics)   [3] 

FM  114  (Seminar)  [3] 

FM  120  (Application  of 
Photogrammetry  to  Forest 

Mensuration)  [3] 

GF  100  (Range  Manage- 
ment)   [2] 

GF  101  (Human  Relations)  [2] 

Silv  105  (Advanced  Prac- 
tice of  Silviculture)  ...  [3] 

Silv  115  (Forest  Soils)...  [3] 

Silv  116  (Forestry  Trip)..  [2] 


Other  approved  elective. . [2-3] 


FM  106  (Forest  Regulation)...  3 

Silv  11  (Fire  Control) 2 

ElectivesX  from  the  following:  13 
FM  104  (Roads,  Trails  and 

Communications)  [3] 

FM  105  (Forest  Struc- 
tures)   [3] 

FM  113  (Forest  Accounts, 

Records  and  Reports)...  [3] 

FM  121  (Application  of 
Photogrammetry  to  Forest 

Management)  [3] 

Util  109  (Uses  of  Wood).  [2] 

F Zoo  100  (Principles  of 
Wildlife  Management)..  [2] 

Silv  100  (Forest  Tree 

Seeds)  [2] 

Silv  113  (Soil  Conserva- 
tion)   [2] 


Other  approved  electives. . [2-6] 


T otal  20 


Total  18 


* Four  hours  given  at  Spring  Camp. 

f Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this  course 
since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 

t Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  shown  by  figures  in  brackets  following 
the  description  of  the  course. 
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LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


Junior 

First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Arch  2 (Elements  of  Architec- 
ture)   2 

Geol  36  (General  Geology) 3 

LE  2 (Plant  Materials) 3 

LE  3 (Elementary  Landscape  De- 
sign)   3 

LE  7 (Elementary  Landscape 

Construction ) 3 

LE  8 (Pencil  Technique) 1 

Silv  1 (Foundations  of  Silvi- 
culture ) 3 


Total  18 

Senior 

First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Ento  3 (Shade  Tree  Insects).  3 

Geol  106  (Geomorphology) 3 

LE  103  (Park  Administration 

and  Maintenance)  2 

LE  106  (Plant  Materials) 3 

LE  107  (Landscape  Construc- 
tion)   3 

LE  109  (Landscape  Design) 4 

Art  69a  (Water  Color) 1 

Total  19 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Arch  2 (Elements  of  Architec- 
ture ) 2 

LE  2 (Plant  Materials) 3 

LE  3 (Elementary  Landscape  De- 
sign)   4 

LE  7 (Elementary  Landscape 

Construction ) 3 

LE  10  (Recreational  Land  Use)  3 
Silv  3 (Seeding  and  Planting) . 2 

F Zoo  100  (Principles  of  Wild- 
life Management)  2 

Total  19 

Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

F Bot  42  (Shade  Tree  Diseases)  2 
LE  12  (Recreation  Program)..  3 
LE  103  (Park  Administration 

and  Maintenance)  2 

LE  107  (Landscape  Construction)  3 
LE  108  (Park  Architecture)....  2 
LE  109  (Landscape  Design)....  4 
Electives  2-4 


Total  18-20 
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Division  II — Technical  Properties, 

Manufacture,  Distribution  and 

Use  of  Forest  Products 

CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  and  RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Acct.  1 (Elements  of  Account- 
ing)   3 

Econ  1 (Principles  of  Economics)  3 
Engl  10  (Advanced  Composition)  2 
Math  43  (Analytic  Geometry 

and  Calculus)  3 

Phys  1 (General  Physics) 4 

WT  2 (Dendrology)  3 


Total  18 


Second  Semester 


Credit 

Hours 


Courses 

Acct.  1 (Elements  of  Account- 
ing)   3 

Econ  1 (Principles  of  Economics)  3 
Engl  10  (Advanced  Composition)  2 
Math  44  (Analytic  Geometry 

and  Calculus)  3 

Phys  1 (General  Physics) 4 

Bus  Law  51  (Principles  of  Busi- 
ness Law)  2 


Total  17 


SUMMER  CAMP 


Camp  begins  the  last  week  in  June  and  runs  for  11  weeks  on  Cran- 
berry Lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  Prerequisite:  WT  2.  Swimming  test 
must  be  passed. 

Purpose  of  this  work  is  elementary  training  in  dendrology  and 
silviculture  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forest  and  its  treatment; 
to  train  him  in  the  elements  of  surveying  and  forest  measurement;  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  study  the  details  of  mills  which  use 
wood  as  a raw  material  and  convert  wood  into  useful  products. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  registration 
for  the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  are 
given: 


Courses 


Credit 

Hours 


Dendrology 

Silviculture 1 

Surveying  (Theory  and  Practice)  ...  4 

Mensuration  (Theory  and  Practice)  . . 4 

Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing 

Plants 1 

Manual  Arts *4 


Total  11 
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CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester 


Courses 


Credit 

Hours 


EE  41  (Elementary  Applications 
of  Electrical  Engineering)...  4 
Fin  101  (Elements  of  Finance).  3 

Util  1 (Logging)  3 

WT  3 (Elementary  Wood  Tech- 
nology)   3 

Electives  5-6 

Total  18-19 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Ento  4 (Insects  Affecting  Forest 

Products)  2 

ME  28  (Heat  and  Power) 4 

Util  2 (Lumber  Manufacturing)  3 

Util  4 (Forest  Products) 3 

Util  5 (Woodworking  Machinery)  2 
Electives  3-4 


Total  17-18 


SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  are  required  to  have  12  weeks  of  practical  experience 
working  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
summer’s  work  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a 
favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer,  5 semester 
hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  taken 
before  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior 

First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Bot  41  (Forest  Pathology)..  2 
Util  3 (Glues  and  Finishes)..  3 
Util  6 (Portable  Milling  and 

Woodlot  Logging)  1 

Util  104  (Dry  Kiln  Engineering)  3 
Util  106  (Regional  Studies)....  3 
Util  107  (Wood  Preservation)..  3 
Elective  ( See  Note) 2-3 


Total  17-18 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Util  101  (Lumber  Salesmanship)  2 
Util  102  (Business  Methods  in 

the  Lumber  Industry) 2 

Util  109  (Uses  of  Wood) 2 

Util  125  (Field  Utilization  Study)  4 
Electives*  from  the  following:  6 

Util  105  (Advanced  Dry 

Kiln  Engineering) [2] 

Util  108  (Advanced  Wood 

Preservation)  [2] 

Util  111  (Veneers,  Adhe- 
sives, and  Plywood) [2] 

Util  112  (Retail  Merchan- 
dising)   [2] 

Total  16 


* Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the 
description  of  the  course. 
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Note:  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any 
others  must  be  approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  Credit  Hours 


Util  103  (International  Timber  Trade)  . 2 
Util  110  (Light  Construction)  ....  3 
Util  112  (Retail  Merchandising)  ...  2 

WT  103  (Microtechnique  of  the  Tissue  of 

Woody  Plants) 3 

WT  104  (Timber  Mechanics)  ....  3 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Adv’t  101  (Elements  of  Advertising)  . . 3 

PM  101  (Industrial  Management)  ...  3 
PM  110  (Elements  of  Production)  ...  3 
PM  115  (Production  Management)  . . 3 

PM  130  (Analysis  of  U.S.  Industries)  . 3 

PM  140  (Purchasing) 3 

PM  150  (Personnel  Management)  ...  3 
Ins  101  (General  Insurance)  ....  3 
Ins  110  (Property,  Casualty  Insurance)  3 
Mktg  101  (Elements  of  Marketing)  . . 3 

Transp  101  (General  Transportation)  . . 3 


COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
MM  107  (Time  and  Motion  Study)  . . 3 


RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND 
LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Junior 

First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Fin  101  (Elements  of  Finance) . 3 
Mktg  101  (Elements  of  Market- 
ing)   3 

Util  1 (Logging)  3 

WT  3 (Elementary  Wood  Tech- 
nology)   3 

Ins  101  (General  Insurance)...  3 
Elective  ( See  Note ) 2-3 


Total  17-18 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Ento  4 (Insects  Affecting 

Forest  Products)  2 

Transp  101  (General  Transporta- 
tion)   3 

Adv’t  101  (Elements  of  Advertis- 
ing)   3 

Util  2 (Lumber  Manufacture).  3 
Util  5 (Woodworking  Machin- 
ery)   2 

Util  10  (Light  Construction  Ma- 
terials)   2 


Elective  (See  Note  next  page ) . .3-4 
Total  18-19 
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SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

All  students  are  required  to  have  12  weeks  of  practical  experience 
working  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
summer’s  work  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a 
favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer,  5 semester 
hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience  must  be  taken 
prior  to  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

F Bot  41  (Forest  Pathology) ...  2 

Util  3 (Glues  and  Finishes)...  3 
Util  6 (Portable  Millings  and 

Woodlot  Logging)  1 

Util  104  (Dry  Kiln  Engineering)  3 
Util  107  (Wood  Preservation)..  3 
Util  110  (Light  Construction)..  3 
Elective  ( See  Note) 3 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Util  101  (Lumber  Salesmanship)  2 
Util  102  (Business  Methods  in  the 

Lumber  Industry)  2 

Util  109  (Uses  of  Wood) 2 

Util  112  (Retail  Merchandising)  2 
Util  125  (Field  Utilization 

Study)  4 

Two  Electives*  from  the  fol- 
lowing:   4 

Util  105  (Advanced  Dry 

Kiln  Engineering)  [2] 

Util  108  (Advanced  Wood 

Preservation)  [2] 

Util  111  (Veneers,  Adhe- 
sives, and  Plywood) ....  [2] 


Total  18  Total  16 

Note:  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any 
others  must  be  approved  by  the  Utilization  Department: 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  Credit  Hours 
WT  104  (Timber  Mechanics)  ....  3 
Util  4 (Forest  Products) 3 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Ins  110  (Property  and  Casualty  In- 
surance)   3 

Bus  Stat  101  (Business  Statistics)  ...  3 


* Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  enclosed  in  brackets  following  the 
description  of  the  course. 
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WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  and 
PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Econ  1 (Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics)   3 

Engl  10  (Advanced  Composition)  2 
Math  3 (Elementary  Plane 

Analytic  Geometry)  3 

Phys  1 (General  Physics) 4 

P&P  120  (Organic  Chemistry  for 

Foresters)  4 

WT  2 (Dendrology)  3 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Chem  119b  (Analytical  Chem- 
istry— Quantitative ) 5 

Engl  10  (Advanced  Composition)  2 

Math  101a  (Calculus)  4 

Phys  1 (General  Physics) 4 

P&P  120  (Organic  Chemistry  for 
Foresters)  4 


Total  19  Total  19 

SUMMER  CAMP 

(To  be  taken  by  students  in  Wood  Technology) 

Camp  begins  the  last  week  in  June  and  continues  for  11  weeks  at 
Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  Prerequisite:  WT  2.  Swimming 
test  must  be  passed. 

Purpose  of  the  work  is  elementary  training  in  dendrology  and 
silviculture  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  forest  and  its  treatment;  to 
train  him  in  the  elements  of  surveying  and  of  forest  measurement;  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  study  the  details  of  mills  which 
use  wood  as  a raw  material  and  convert  wood  into  useful  products. 

The  completion  of  summer  camp  is  prerequisite  for  registration  for 
the  third  year. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  the  following  credits  are 
given: 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 


Dendrology 1^> 

Silviculture 1 

Surveying  (Theory  & Practice)  ....  4 
Mensuration  (Theory  & Practice)  ...  4 
Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing 

Plants 1 

Manual  Arts ^ 


Total  11 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  4 (MILL  EXPERIENCE)  5 CREDIT  HOURS 
(To  be  taken  by  students  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture) 
Students  electing  the  course  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  are 
required  to  secure  practical  experience  in  a paper  mill  for  12  weeks 
following  the  Sophomore  year,  in  place  of  Sophomore  Summer  Camp. 
Arrangements  for  such  work  must  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  must  be  subject  to  his  previous  approval.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  report  of 
12  weeks  of  work  and  the  favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by 
his  employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given. 

This  practical  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to  registering  for 
the  third  year. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


Junior 

First  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Bot  10  (Plant  Physiology) 3 

Math  101b  (Calculus) 4 

P&P  125  (Chemistry  of  Cel- 
lulose ) 3 

Util  1 (Logging) 3 

WT  104a  (Timber  Mechanics) . . 3 

WT  111  (Elementary  Wood 
Technology  for  Wood  Tech 
Majors)  3 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

F Ento  4 (Insects  ASecting  Forest 

Products)  2 

P&P  125  (Chemistry  of  Cellulose 

— Without  Lab.)  3 

Util  2 (Lumber  Manufacturing)  3 
WT  101  (Papermaking  Fibers) . 2 

WT  103  (Microtechnique  of  the 

Tissue  of  Woody  Plants) 3 

WT  104b  (Timber  Mechanics 

Lab.)  1 

WT  111  (Elementary  Wood  Tech- 
nology for  Wood  Tech  Majors)  2 


Toted  19 

Senior 

First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

F Bot  41  (Forest  Pathology)...  2 
FM  109  (Elementary  Statistics).  3 
Physics  102  (Advanced  General 

Physics)  3 

Util  104  (Dry  Kiln  Engineering)  3 
Util  107  (Wood  Preservation)...  3 
Elective  3 

Total  17 


Second  Semester 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Bus  Law  51  (Principles  of 

Business  Law)  2 

Physics  102  (Advanced  General 

Physics)  3 

WT  107  (Photomicrography)...  2 

WT  108  (Timber  Physics) 3 

Electives  8-9 

Total  18-19 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 


Junior 

First  Semester 


Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Chem  140  (Physical  Chemistry)  4 

Math  101b  (Calculus)  4 

ME  28  (Heat  and  Power) 4 

P&P  1 (Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology)   3 

WT  3 (Elementary  Wood  Tech- 
nology)   3 


Total  18 

Senior 

First  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

P&P  6 (Paper  Testing) 2 

P&P  7 (Coloring)  2 

P&P  102  (Technology  Lab.)....  4 

P&P  103  (Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes)  3 

P&P  109  ( Research  Problem ) . . 1 

P&P  125  (Chemistry  of  Cellu- 
lose ) 3 

Elective  3 

Total  18 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Credit 


Courses  Hours 

Chem  140  (Physical  Chemistry)  4 
EE  41  (Elementary  Applications 
of  Electrical  Engineering)....  4 
P&P  1 (Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology)   3 

WT  101  (Papermaking  Fibers).  2 
Elective  4 

Total  17 

Year 

Second  Semester 


Credit 


Courses  Hours 

P&P  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip)  1 

P&P  102  (Technology  Lab.) 3 

P&P  103  (Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes ) 2 

P&P  108  (Mill  Management)...  2 
P&P  110  (Research  Problem)...  4 
P&P  125  (Chemistry  of  Cellu- 
lose)   4 

Elective  3 

Total  19 


PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY  OPTION 


The  curriculum  for  the  first  three  years  is  the  same  as  the  curricu 
lum  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 


Senior 

Year 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

Credit 

Courses  Hours 

Courses 

Hours 

P&P  6 (Paper  Testing) 

2 

P&P  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip) 

1 

P&P  102  (Technology  Lab.) 

4 

P&P  102  (Technology  Lab.) 

3 

P&P  103  (Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

P&P  103  (Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes)  

3 

Processes)  

2 

P&P  123  (Plastics  and  Cellulose 

P&P  108  (Mill  Management)... 

2 

Technology)  

3 

P&P  123  (Plastics  and  Cellulose 

P&P  124  (Plastics  Technology 

Technology)  

3 

Laboratory)  

3 

P&P  124  (Plastics  Technology 

P&P  125  (Chemistry  of  Cellu- 

Laboratory)  

4 

lose)  

3 

P&P  125  (Chemistry  of  Cellu- 

lose)  

4 

Total 

18 

Total 

19 
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Descriptioriof  Courses 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  credit  hour.  The  Roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is 
given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  are  of  undergraduate  status  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit. 


FOREST  BOTANY 
(F  Bot) 

1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introductory  study  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants;  followed  by  a general  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  lower  forms.  Principles  underlying  life 
processes  and  the  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  are  emphasized. — I 
and  II.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Staff.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamental  activities  and 
processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Decker. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Diseases  of  plants  in  general, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  diseases  of  trees. — I.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisites:  F Bot 
10,  WT  3. 

41.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  For  students  in  Division  II 
only.  Effects  of  fungi  on  wood  and  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Pre- 
requisite: WT  3. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  diseases  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  caused  by  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 
For  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

111.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  Credit  1 or  2 hours 
Laboratory  and/or  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  work  on 
selected  projects  of  plant  growth,  with  written  or  oral  reports. — I and/or  II. 
Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of  ferns, 
fern  allies  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  to  plants 
important  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — II.  Mr.  Morrison. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 
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130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with 
reference  to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution, 
ecology  and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator  species. 
Plant  ecology  methods. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  120. 

140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 


Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological  technique 
used  in  growing  fungi  and  studying  their  physiology. — II.  Messrs.  Hirt  and  Zabel. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  The  structure  and  identification  of  fungi. — II.  Mr. 
Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  the  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  the  grasses  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species.  Open  to  graduate  students  or  to 
undergraduates  by  permission  of  the  instructor. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120. 


For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research ,”  sent  free  on  request. 


ENGLISH 


(Engl) 


10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 
Intensive  drill  in  the  broader  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  the  use 
of  English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and 
professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II.  Mr.  Crossman. 


FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 


(F  Ento) 

1.  ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Three  one-hour  lecture-laboratory  periods.  Morphology,  life  histories  and 
general  classification  of  insects. — II.  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Krall.  This  course 
is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 
Prerequisite:  F Zoo  1. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury, 
biology  and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry.  An  insect 
collection  is  required  in  this  course,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  F Ento 
1. — I.  Messrs.  MacAndrews,  Krall,  and  Bennett. 

3.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their  ap- 
plication.— I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Rec- 
reational Management.  Not  open  to  men  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 

4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture;  laboratory  work  during  lecture  period.  Biology,  control 
and  a study  of  injury. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to  Division  II  men. 
Not  open  to  men  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 
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111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature  and 
keys. — II.  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Krall.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

112.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
anatomy  of  insects  and  the  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Bennett.  Pre- 
requisite: F Ento  2. 

115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research  in 
forest  entomology;  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses. — IL 
Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above ) see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research”  sent  free  on  request. 

GENERAL  FORESTRY 
(GF) 

1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture.  Two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development  of 
a broad  conception  of  forestry  and  of  the  lumber  and  other  forest  products  in- 
dustries. Nature,  content  and  interrelation  of  the  different  branches  of  forestry 
and  wood-using  industries.  The  development  of  forestry  throughout  the  world 
and  its  relation  to  human  affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the 
forest  situation  in  New  York  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a whole. — I.  Mr.  Shirley 
and  assistants. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  manage- 
ment practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II. 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

A study  of  the  problems,  practices  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry. 
Consideration  of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute 
to  success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses, 
interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes  and  other  testing  devices  and  ser- 
vices. Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lectures 
and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  some  fifteen 
special  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Messrs.  Illick,  Graves,  Plumley,  and 
others.  For  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research sent  free  on  request. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

(Dwg  and  LE) 

DRAWING 

10.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 
Two  2-hour  drawing  periods.  Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering  and  in 
perspective,  isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Messrs.  Viertel 
and  Willard. 

7.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  2 hours 
Two  2-hour  drawing  periods.  Ink  drawing  practice  and  the  application  of  first 
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semester  methods  to  topographical,  architectural,  construction,  and  machine 
drawing. — II.  Messrs.  Viertel  and  Willard.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  10. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

1.  (a  and  b)  ELEMENTS  OF  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  design. — I 
and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht,  Arnold,  and  Williams.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  7. 

2.  (a  and  b)  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit  3 
hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Shrubs,  vines  and  horticultural  prac- 
tices.— I and  II.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

3.  (a  and  b)  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester,  4 hours  second  semester. 

Lecture  and  preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development.  Field 
trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five  all-day  trips). — I and  II.  Mr. 
Albrecht  and  staff.  Prerequisite:  LE  1. 

7.  (a  and  b)  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 
hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  beams, 
trusses,  retaining  walls,  and  low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

8.  PENCIL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory  and  criticism,  free-hand  pencil  work. — I or  II.  Mr.  Viertel. 

10.  RECREATIONAL  USE  OF  LAND  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures.  Historical,  economical,  and  social  aspects  of  recreational  land  use, 
particularly  park,  forest,  and  public  land  areas. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

12.  FOREST  RECREATION  PROGRAM  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  field  trips,  and  laboratory  exercises.  The  details  of  arranging  and 
operating  outdoor  tournaments,  carnivals,  picnics,  and  similar  public  recreation 
programs  in  camps,  parks,  and  playgrounds. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

103.  (a  and  b)  PARK  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  Credit 
2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips  and  reports  on  the  administration,  organization,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps  and  other  recreation 
areas.  Discussion  of  policies,  personnel,  budgets,  legislation,  etc. — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Williams.  Prerequisites:  LE  3,  7,  10. 

106.  ADVANCED  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit  3 
hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Trees,  horticultural  practices,  and 
city  forestry  problems. — I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  LE  3. 

107.  (a  and  b)  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Water  supply,  sewerage,  light  frame  structures, 

wood  preservation.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  roadside  treat- 
ment.— I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  LE  7. 

108.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting  practice.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of 
design  as  an  approach  to  planning  the  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape 
architect  is  often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht.  Prerequisite:  LE  3, 
Arch  2. 
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109.  (a  and  b)  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Advanced  problems  in  the  preparation  of  original  landscape  designs  with 
special  problems  in  park  and  recreation  planning.  Lectures  and  drafting  practice. 
Two  field  trips,  each  of  one  week’s  duration  to  distant  metropolitan  areas. — I. 
and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  staff.  Prerequisite:  LE  2,  3,  7,  Arch  2. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “ Graduate  Study  and  Research ,”  sent  free  on  request. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
(FM) 

1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  4 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  One  hour  of  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  or  office 
work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  field  practicums 
necessary  for  understanding  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  surveyor’s  work. 
The  course  covers:  chaining;  use  of  the  compass,  level  and  transit;  stadia 
measurements;  errors  and  their  treatment;  calculation  and  correction  of  bearing; 
latitudes  and  departures  and  related  problems;  calculation  of  areas;  public  and 
rural  land  surveys;  contour  mapping;  practical  problems.  Field  work;  two-man 
parties  and  short  exercises. — I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Dwg  10,  7,  Math 
41,  42. 

The  course  in  plane  surveying  is  continued  at  Summer  Camp,  where  emphasis 
is  placed  on  field  problems  and  exercises.  The  surveying  work  at  the  Camp  is 
rated  at  5*4  credit  hours,  making  a total  of  9l/2  credit  hours  of  work  in  plane 
surveying. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  lecture.  One  hour  of  recitation.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  This 
course  is  closely  interlinked  with  the  work  presented  at  the  Summer  Camp.  The 
subjects  covered  include:  log  rules  and  scaling;  volume  tables  and  cruising; 
basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation  and  analysis  in  the  form  of 
line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment  charts.  Numerous  problems. — I. 
Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 

100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours* 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
statistical  analysis  to  the  problem  of  growth  and  yield;  time  trends  and  index 
numbers.  Numerous  problems. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  FM  99. 

101.  FOREST  FINANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Business  aspects  of  forest  management 
and  principles  of  economics  and  finance  underlying  the  administration  and  valua- 
tion of  forest  properties.  Stumpage  and  land  appraisal,  damage  assessment,  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  income,  and  problems  of  financial  rotations,  forest  fire  in- 
surance and  forest  taxation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  Econ  1,  FM  99. 

102.  FOREST  ECONOMICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  The  forest  in  our  economic  life  and  its  place  in  the 
productive  utilization  of  land.  Economics  of  forest  distribution,  exploitation, 
ownership,  lumber  production  and  lumber  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Problem  of  price  trends  as  affecting  wood  uses,  and  the  effect  of  wood  sub- 
stitutes. Future  economic  trends,  position  of  the  United  States  as  a factor  in 
the  world’s  timber  supply,  and  economics  and  watershed  protection,  forest  recrea- 
tion, range  management,  and  wildlife  conservation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Pre- 
requisite: Econ  1. 


* This  course  ends  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since  the  students 
leave  early  for  Spring  Camp. 
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104.  FOREST  ROADS,  TRAILS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engineer- 
ing principles  involved  in  the  location,  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
forest  roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  on  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades, 
curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment  and  explosives.  Principles 
involved  in  the  location,  installation  and  maintenance  of  telephonic  and  radio 
communications  as  applied  to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr. 
Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp  and  Phys  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles 
involved  in  the  design,  construction,  maintenance  and  investigation  of  forest 
structures  such  as  timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls, 
abutments,  houses,  offices,  cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies  and 
sewage  systems.  Consideration  of  the  structural  properties  of  timber,  concrete  and 
steel  as  used  in  forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 

106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  problems 
of  sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles  and 
methods  of  regulating  the  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans  to 
forest  properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  GF  1,  FM  99. 

109.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  3 hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques  to  problems  in  forestry.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  normal  fre- 
quency distribution,  determination  of  the  central  tendencies  of  mean,  mode,  and 
median,  determination  of  standard  deviation,  Chi  square  test,  standard  error  and 
regression.  Designed  as  an  elementary  course  in  statistics  for  seniors  and 
graduates  planning  on  more  advanced  work  in  this  subject  and  for  other  approved 
students. — I.  Messrs.  Sammi  and  Fedkiw. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Important  activities  of  forest  officers,  major  problems  of  adminis- 
tration, and  recommendable  principles  for  handling  forest  properties.  The  work 
and  organization  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  other  federal  agencies 
engaged  in  forestry,  and  state  forest  services.  Forest  administration  by  counties, 
municipalities,  industrial  organizations,  private  owners  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Personnel  management,  job  analyses,  planning,  executive  work,  organizing  forest 
activities,  fiscal  problems,  legal  procedures,  development  of  federal  and  state 
forest  policies  and  legislation,  and  status  of  private  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

113.  FOREST  ACCOUNTS,  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  commercial  account- 
ing, budgeting  and  recording  as  used  by  federal  and  state  forest  services;  also 
technical,  administrative  and  popular  forest  reports. — II.  Mr.  Sammi. 

114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion,  conference  and  reports.  Current  literature,  plans 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  the  general  field  of  forest  manage- 
ment.— II.  Messrs.  Illick,  Delavan,  Belyea,  and  Sammi. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MENSURA- 
TION Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Area  control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes  and  timber 
volume  from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume, 
tables,  composition  by  species  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications. — I. 
Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  AP  105. 
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121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MANAGE- 
MENT Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
A study  of  the  use  of  aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber  and 
recreational  management.  The  location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and  alloca- 
tion of  cut. — II.  Mr.  Delavan.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  AP  105. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state 
forestry  agencies.  Includes  a study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  an  appraisal  of  state  forestry  boards,  commissions,  departments  and 
services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government  and  the  effective  integra- 
tion and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conservation  functions  and  activities 
are  given  special  consideration.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required.  For  graduate  students  and  a limited  number  of  seniors  who  have 
demonstrated  special  interest  and  outstanding  proficiency  in  forest  administra- 
tion.— II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112. 

251.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review  of 
elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  Chi  square,  experimental 
design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance  and  tests  of  significance.  For 
graduate  students,  for  others  by  petition. — II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  FM 
99  and  109  or  an  elementary  course  in  statistics. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  ( numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research sent  free  on  request. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 
(P&P) 

1.  (a  and  b)  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  the  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Methods  of  preparation  and 
evaluation  of  raw  materials  for  pulping.  A study  of  the  chemistry  and  technology 
of  the  major  mechanical,  chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  Pulping  of  non-woody  fibrous  materials.  Utiliza- 
tion of  rags  and  waste  paper  for  papermaking.  Deinking  of  waste  paper. 
Chemistry  and  technology  of  the  bleaching  processes.  Stock  preparation  with 
special  emphasis  on  beating  and  refining.  Discussion  of  the  primary  objectives 
involved  in  the  physical  and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during  manu- 
facture and  covering  such  processes  as  sizing,  wet  strength  development,  filling, 
coating,  and  coloring.  The  characteristics  of  industrial  waters  and  their  purifica- 
tion for  papermaking  purposes.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — I 
and  II.  Mr.  Donofrio.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent  course:  Chem  119. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  full  time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  years.  This  practical  ex- 
perience must  be  obtained  in  a mill  designated  or  approved  by  the  college  before 
work  is  undertaken.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  and 
acceptable  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Department  is  written  and  submitted  to  the 
college  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the 
college  and  covering  the  student’s  apparent  fitness  for  ultimate  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  paper  industry  is  prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student  em- 
ployed. A satisfactory  adaptability  rating,  or  proof  of  extenuating  circumstances 
adversely  affecting  such  rating,  must  be  obtained  by  each  student  as  a pre- 
requisite for  junior  registration.  Mr.  Libby. 
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5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

A one  week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products  selected 
for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with  ultimate 
emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  This  trip  involves  500  to 
1000  miles  of  travel.  Daily  discussions.  One  typewritten  report  required  on 
termination  of  trip. — II.  Mr.  Donofrio.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent  courses: 

P&P  1,  102,  103. 

6.  PAPER  TESTING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  A study  of  the  physical  properties  of 
paper  including  its  mechanics  and  rheology;  the  chemical  analysis  of  paper,  and 
the  microscopical  analysis  of  paper,  using  special  stains  for  the  quantitative  de- 
termination of  fiber  composition.  Laboratory  work  includes  the  physical,  chemical 
and  microscopical  testing  of  typical  commercial  papers,  each  student  studying 
several  different  types  of  paper  and  paperboard.  Papers  analyzed  include 
pigment-coated  papers,  resin-treated  papers,  and  ordinary  writing,  printing,  and 
wrapping  papers.  Discussion  period  is  devoted  to  a study  of  paper  testing 
instruments,  the  significance  of  various  tests  to  the  end-use  of  papers,  and  the 
evaluation  of  test  data.  A brief  report  is  required  covering  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigations.— I.  Mr.  Casey.  Prerequisites:  P&P  la,  lb. 

7.  COLORING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classification  of  acid,  basic,  direct, 
sulfur  and  pigment  dyestuffs  including  the  use  of  color  indices.  Strength  and 
cost  comparisons  are  made  of  the  various  commercially-available  dyestuffs.  De- 
terminations are  made  of  the  fastness  properties  of  selected  dyestuffs  to  sun- 
light, acid,  alkali  and  chlorine.  A summary  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  com- 
mercial color-matching  is  presented.  Color  matches  are  developed  for  various 
shades  of  bond,  blotting,  cover  and  kraft  wrapping  papers.  One  typewritten 
report  complete  with  laboratory  hand  sheet  samples  is  required. — I.  Mr.  Church. 
Prerequisites:  P&P  la,  lb. 

102.  (a  and  b)  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester, 
3 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of  raw 
materials  utilized  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  The  operation  of  experimental 
and  semicommercial  equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  Preparation 
and  evaluation  of  bleached  and  unbleached  grades  of  chemical,  semichemical, 
and  mechanical  pulps.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data. 
The  influence  of  pulping  and  bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp 
properties.  Engineering  aspects  of  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  ex- 
perimental and  commercial  operations.  The  purification  of  pulps  for  specific 
purposes. — I.  Messrs.  Donofrio  and  Hitchings.  Prerequisite:  P&P  la  and  b. 

Second  semester,  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  The  operation  of 
semicommercial  papermill  equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  grades 
of  paper  and  paper  board.  The  major  assignment  is  the  daily  operation  of  the 
59-inch  combination  Fourdrinier-Cylinder  paper  machine.  The  preparation  of 
various  types  of  paper  furnishes  and  the  development  of  material  and  heat 
balances  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamentals  of  stock  prepara- 
tion and  paper  machine  operation  and  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  finished 
product.  A discussion  period  follows  each  paper  machine  run. — II.  Messrs. 
O’Neil,  Hitchings,  and  Church.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent  courses:  P&P  la, 
lb,  103. 

103  (a  and  b)  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester;  three  hours  of  lecture.  Credit  2 hours  second  semester;  two  hours  of 
lecture 

Design,  construction  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  the  important  unit  operations  encountered 
in  chemical  engineering  processes.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  flow  of  fluids, 
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heat  transfer,  evaporation,  filtration,  gas  absorption  and  air  condition.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  and  the  examples  studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I 
and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  la,  lb,  Chem  140. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  economics  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  most 
common  administrative  functions  of  a paper  mill  executive.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are  personnel  management  including  the  employment  of  personnel,  a 
problem  which  is  considered  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  and  of 
the  prospective  employee  seeking  a position.  Other  basic  management  func- 
tions are  discussed  including  the  problems  of  paper  mill  location  and  plant 
design;  mill  construction  and  timberland  costs;  labor  relations,  including  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  union  agreements;  wage  and  salary  administration;  safety 
and  welfare  programs,  material  purchasing  and  handling;  cost  finding  and 
budgetary  control;  market  research  and  paper  sales;  the  schedule  and  planning 
department;  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  equipment;  production  and  quality 
control;  and  modern  organization  for  development  and  research.  A feature  of 
this  course  is  the  preparation  by  each  student  of  a comprehensive  economic  report 
covering  a single  important  pulp  or  paper  product  (e.g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and  the 
graphical  presentation  of  complete  economic  statistical  data  concerning  this  item 
of  manufacture. — II.  Mr.  Libby.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  staff  of  the  department  and  a selected  group  of  alumni  who  are  employed 
in  the  paper  industry  are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature 
which  are  suitable  for  investigation  with  small  scale  equipment.  Projects  es- 
pecially suited  for  this  course  occur  in  the  fields  of  pulping,  bleaching,  beating, 
sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  the  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and  paper 
products.  The  application  of  new  chemicals  for  the  improvement  of  manufacturing 
processes  or  developing  special  properties  in  paper  provides  a basis  for  a series 
of  interesting  investigations.  The  student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  the 
available  literature  on  the  problem  assigned  to  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a 
formal  typewritten  report  which  he  submits  in  duplicate  to  his  instructor.  An 
essential  part  of  this  report  is  a detailed  outline  of  the  laboratory  research  which 
the  student  proposes  to  undertake  during  the  next  semester.  The  laboratory 
outline  is  reviewed  by  the  instructor  and,  if  satisfactory,  approval  is  given  for  the 
student  to  initiate  laboratory  research  on  the  problem. — I.  Mr.  Libby  and  staff. 
Prerequisites  or  concurrent  courses:  P&P  1,  5,  6,  7,  102,  103,  120,  125,  Chem  119b. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109  is 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data  con- 
cerning the  problem  under  investigation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application 
of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the  discovery  of  results  of  significant 
commercial  importance.  The  data  developed  by  this  investigation  are  assembled 
and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the  student  prepares 
in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  The  second  copy  of  this  report  is 
forwarded  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem. — II.  Mr.  Libby  and  staff. 
Prerequisite:  P&P  109. 

120.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  elementary  chemistry 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  the  carbohydrates 
and  other  topics  basic  to  the  chemistry  of  wood.  The  nomenclature  of  simple 
compounds  and  the  reactions  of  common  functional  groups.  General  concepts 
including  the  structure  theory,  geometric  and  optical  isomerism,  resonance  and 
inductive  effects,  generalized  acid-base  theory,  and  the  effect  of  structure  on 
reactivity.  Laboratory  techniques,  syntheses,  identification  and  a special  labora- 
tory problem. — I and  II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 
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123.  PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  each  semester.  Plastic  types  and  their  chemistry, 
synthesis,  processing  and  fabrication.  Application  of  synthetic  and  natural 
resins  to  pulp  and  paper  in  sizing,  wet  strength,  coating,  impregnating,  saturating, 
laminating  and  pulp  molding.  Technology  of  plastic  adhesives,  lacquers,  films, 
filaments  and  fiber  manufacture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

124.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  nine  hours  laboratory  and  conferences.  The  synthesis  of  phenol- 
formaldehyde,  urea-formaldehyde  and  melamine-formaldehyde  resins.  The  pro- 
portion of  polyesters  and  the  addition  polymerization  of  a typical  hydrocarbon 
monomer  such  as  styrene  via  mass  casting,  solvent  polymerization,  suspension 
polymerization  and  emulsion  polymerization.  An  introduction  to  the  behavior  of 
high  polymers  in  solution  and  suspension  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  resins.  Second  semester,  twelve  hours  laboratory  and  conferences.  The  pro- 
cessing and  fabrications  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion  and  other 
methods;  the  application  of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating, 
coating,  wet  strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives;  resin  bonding  and  laminating 
standard  ASTM  testing  of  mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  optical  and  other 
properties  of  plastics,  evaluation  and  development  of  a typical  plastics  problem; 
evaluation  of  raw  materials,  pigments,  and  resinous  products  used  in  the  plastics 
industries. — I and  II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120  and  concurrently 
P&P  102,  123. 

125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE*  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  chemistry  of 
cellulose,  associated  polysaccharides  and  lignin.  Modern  concepts  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  nature  of  native  and  modified  cellulose  and  the  relation- 
ship of  chemical  to  physical  properties.  Laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of 
cellulose  esters  and  others,  evaluation  of  cellulose,  and  analysis  of  wood. — I and 
II.  Mr.  Holmberg.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

128.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Biochemistry  of  the  tree  and  the  forest,  including 
tissue  growth,  decay,  and  the  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and  ecological 

[relationships  of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Messrs.  Jahn  and  Holmberg.  Pre- 

requisite: P&P  120. 

142.  PROPERTIES  OF  PLASTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Correlation  of  composition,  structure  and  rheological 
behavior  of  plastics  with  their  mechanical,  thermal,  electrical  and  other  properties. 
Analysis  and  valuation  of  plastics. — I.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisites:  P&P  123,  124. 

143.  PLASTICS  DESIGN  AND  STRUCTURE  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Correlation  of  plastics  composition,  processing  and 
fabrication  with  the  design  and  application  of  plastics.  Structural  aspects  of 
plastics  design. — II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite:  P&P  142. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research”  sent  free  on  request. 


* Wood  Tech  Juniors  do  not  take  the  laboratory  in  the  second  semester;  they 
receive  3 hours  credit  each  semester. 
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SILVICULTURE 

(SlLV) 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their  effect  on 
forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  the  forest  to  the  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours* 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  All  phases  of  forest  propaga- 
tion, especially  by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  SURVEY  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  course.  Cultural  operations  required  in  the  management  of 
stands  now  found  in  the  U.  S. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours* 

Lectures  and  field  work  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting  the 
occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  pre- 
suppression, and  suppression. — IL  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS  Credit  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture  or  class  discussion.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Seed 
sources,  method  of  collection,  extraction,  testing  and  treatment  of  seed  previous 
to  planting,  with  particular  stress  on  the  factors  of  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  3. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hoursf 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Field  work  given  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration 
Forest,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.  Reproduction  cuttings,  intermediate  cuttings  and 
cultural  operations. — II.  Mr.  Heiberg  and  associates.  Prerequisite:  Summer 
Camp  and  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp.) 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  lecture.  Six  hours  field  work.  Problems  in  the  silviculture  treat- 
ment of  wood  lands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest  areas  in 
New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I.  Messrs. 
Heiberg  and  Barrett  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost 
and  transportation.) 

112.  SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Problems  assigned  for  review  of  literature  presented  in  reports.  Preparation 
of  work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports  presented. — H. 
Staff. 

113.  SOIL  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours* 

Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  management 


* This  course  ends  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester  since  students 
leave  early  for  Spring  Camp. 

fTwo  hours  completed  in  residence  at  Syracuse;  4 hours  completed  at  Spring 
Camp. 
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for  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  the  management  of  the  important  species 
in  the  different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett. 

115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Field  study  of  forest  soils,  the  effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  the  soil. 
Selection  of  species  for  planting  on  different  soils;  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry 
means;  methods  of  sampling;  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks  study  tour  to  national,  state  and  private  forest  operations,  mainly 
in  the  southern  states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  the  first 
semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  concerning  cost.) 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research”  sent  free  on  request. 


FOREST  UTILIZATION 

(Util) 

1.  LOGGING  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History,  economics  and  development  of  the  lumber 
industry  and  its  relation  to  forestry.  Detailed  studies  of  logging  and  log 
transportation. — I.  Mr.  Brown. 

2.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  3 hoursf 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Methods  of  manufacture,  seasoning,  treatment,  re- 
manufacture,  grading  and  distribution  of  lumber  to  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country. — II.  Mr.  Brown. 

3.  GLUES  AND  FINISHES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties,  uses,  and  application  of  the  glues  and 
finishes  used  in  the  woodworking  industries. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

4.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  3 hoursf 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Minor  forest  products  such  as  cross  ties,  veneer,  paper 
pulp,  cooperage,  naval  stores  and  wood  distillates. — II.  Mr.  Bishop. 

5.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  shop  practice,  and  plant  studies  in  the  care,  use,  production,  power  and 
waste  in  woodworking  machinery. — II.  Mr.  Henderson. 

6.  PORTABLE  MILLING  AND  WOODLOT  LOGGING  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  lecture;  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  eight  weeks.  Principles  and 
practice  of  portable  mill  work  and  intensive  logging  and  utilization. — I.  Mr. 
Henderson. 

10.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with  light 
frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  and  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith. 


f Students  in  the  General  Forestry  program  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for 
this  course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 
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101.  LUMBER  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  underlying  salesmanship  with  particular 
reference  to  lumber,  and  their  application  in  the  American  lumber  industry. — 
II.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

102.  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Problems  affecting  the  grading,  transportation  and 

merchandising  of  lumber;  organization  and  methods  pursued  by  distributing 
agencies. — II.  Mr.  Brown.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

103.  INTERNATIONAL  TIMBER  TRADE  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Present  and  prospective  export  markets 
for  American  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  international  competition  from 
principal  exporting  countries  to  principal  consuming  nations.  Exporting  methods, 
ship  chartering,  ocean  shipping  rates,  foreign  finance,  shipping  documents,  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers,  international  equivalents  in  the  timber  trade. — I.  Mr. 
Brown.  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major. 

104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
application  of  kiln  drying  of  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Henderson. 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking 

industries. — II.  Mr.  Henderson.  Prerequisite:  Util  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic  and  applied  conditions  and  problems 
of  timberland  ownership  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and 
forest  products  in  the  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

107.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Wood  preservatives  and 
methods  of  treatment. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  The  wood-preserving  industry,  construction  and 
operation  of  wood-preserving  plants,  management  and  costs  and  uses  of  treated 
wood. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  107. 

109.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply  and  utility 
of  the  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. — II. 
Mr.  Hoyle.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  properties  and  uses  of  common  building  materials,  blueprint  read- 
ing, and  estimating  quantities  and  costs  in  home  building. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Pre- 
requisites: Util  10,  Senior  standing,  Utilization  major,  retail  yard  experience. 

111.  VENEERS,  ADHESIVES,  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Advanced  work  in  the  technique  of  plywood  construc- 
tion. Library  work,  specifications  and  procedures  for  testing,  use  of  high  fre- 
quency dieletric  heat,  high  density  plywood,  gluing  defects  and  their  causes. — II. 
Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  3. 

112.  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Organization  and  operation  of  a retail 
lumber  yard:  layout,  installations  and  equipment,  policies,  practices  and  prob- 
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sms. — II.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisites:  Util  110,  Senior  standing,  Utilization 
rnjor. 

25.  FIELD  UTILIZATION  STUDY  Credit  4 hours 

A supervised  trip  of  3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  the  eastern  United  States  to 
bserve  and  study  logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment,  wholesale  and  re- 
lil  yards,  and  the  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization.  A detailed 
eport  is  required. — II.  Staff. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research  ” sent  free  on  request. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
(WT) 

[ . DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and 
lementary  silvics  of  woody  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  genera  and 
pecies  native  to  the  northeastern  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  the 
Jnited  States. — I and  II.  Mr.  Harlow. 

. DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and 
lementary  silvics  of  the  most  important  genera  and  timber  species  of  the  United 
tates. — I.  Mr.  Harlow. 

I,  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood, 
dentification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  The  physical  properties 
f wood  valuable  in  wood  identification. — I.  Mr.  Brown  and  staff.  Prerequisite: 
VT  1 or  2. 

01.  PAPER-MAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 
Six  hours  of  laboratory.  A morphological  and  taxonomic  study  of  the  fibers 
sed  in  papermaking. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2 and  3. 

03.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUE  OF  WOODY  PLANTS  Credit  3 
ours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues  of 
roody  plants  for  sectioning.  Technique  of  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting, 
'heory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — II.  Messrs.  Harlow  and  Leney. 
’rerequisites:  WT  1 or  2,  and  3 or  111,  P&P  120,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

04.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
emester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester;  three  hours  of  laboratory  second  semester, 
lechanical  properties  of  wood,  including  lectures,  problems,  and  the  use  of  timber 
jsting  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisites:  Math  101a,  Phys  1. 

05.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture.  One  hour  of  conference.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  and 
ssigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  structure, 
hysical  properties,  identification,  supply  and  uses. — I and  II.  Mr.  Brown, 
i’rerequisite:  WT  3 or  111. 

06.  ADVANCED  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference.  Six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory, 
iurvey  of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood.  Demonstrations  in 
tie  laboratory. — II.  Messrs.  Brown,  deZeeuw,  and  Skaar.  Prerequisite:  WT  3 
r 111. 
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107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters, 
chemistry  of  photography. — II.  Mr.  Harlow.  Prerequisites:  WT  3 or  111,  and  103. 

108.  TIMBER  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lectures  and  demonstration.  Physical  properties  of  wood  in 
relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Pre- 
requisites: Math  101a,  101b,  Phys  1. 

111.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  WOOD  TECH  MAJORS 
Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  2 hours  second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture;  six  hours  of  laboratory  first  semester  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  second  semester.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  anatomical  features  of 
wood,  and  the  identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structure  and  by 
physical  properties.  Required  of  Wood  Tech  majors. — I and  H.  Staff.  Pre- 
requisite: WT  1 or  2. 

112.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood 
technology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of 
current  literature.  Required  of  graduate  students  and  elective  by  Seniors  in  the 
Department  of  Wood  Technology.  Not  elective  by  students  outside  the  Depart- 
ment.— I and  H.  Staff. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above)  see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research sent  free  on  request. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 
(F  Zoo) 

I.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A general  survey  of  animal 
biology.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to  the  zoologi- 
cal principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  differentiation,  development  and 
heredity. — L Mr.  Stegeman  and  assistants.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  ir 
forest  zoology. 

II.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  forest  anc 
range  wildlife  and  principles  governing  its  conservation ; emphasis  on  distribution 
adaptations,  functions  and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates  of  the  fores 
and  range  communities. — II.  Mr.  King  and  assistants.  Prerequisite  to  all  the  fol 
lowing  courses. 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principle 
governing  the  management  of  forest  and  range  wil dlife  and  the  biological 
economic-sociological  mechanism  involved. — IL  Mr.  Webb. 

III.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  structure,  classificatioE 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships  t 
the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  I 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  ir  i 
volved  in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation,  presei 
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vation  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. — I.  Mr. 
Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A comparative  study  of 

the  gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  significance  of 
their  highly  specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  fresh-water  environ- 
ments and  the  casual  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  the  physical,  chemi- 
cal and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  fresh-water  fishes. 
Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits  and  research  techniques. 
Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  relations  of 
animals  to  their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environment.  Emphasis  on 
factors  which  determine  biological  productivity,  population  dynamics,  and  succes- 
sion.— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classifica- 
tion of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  keys  and  the 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE,  POND,  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  managing  fresh-water  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I.  Mr. 
Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed  study  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  used  in  preparing  wildlife  management  programs  for  upland  and 
marsh  areas,  and  the  controls  applied  to  both  the  animal  populations  and  to  the 
environments. — I.  Mr.  Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

For  descriptions  of  all  graduate  courses  (numbered  200  and  above ) see  the 
College  bulletin  “Graduate  Study  and  Research,”  sent  free  on  request. 
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ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION 
IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elected  in  some  of  the  programs  shown  on  pages  58  to  68. 

Additional  courses  needed  to  complete  programs  of  instruction  may 
be  elected  by  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry,  subject  to  administra- 
tive approval. 

Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  Hours 

AP  105  (Elementary  Aerial  Photogrammetry)  . 3 
EE  41  (Elementary  Applications  of  Electrical 

Engineering) 4 

ME  28  (Elementary  Heat  Power) 4 

MM  107  (Time  and  Motion  Study) 3 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Acct  1 (Principles  of  Accounting) 3 

Adv’t  101  (Elements  of  Advertising)  ....  3 

PM  101  (Industrial  Management) 3 

PM  110  (Elements  of  Production) 3 

PM  115  (Production  Management) 3 

PM  130  (Analysis  of  American  Industries)  . . 3 

PM  140  (Purchasing) 3 

PM  150  (Personnel  Management) 3 

Fin  101  (Elements  of  Finance) 3 

Ins  101  (General  Insurance) 3 

Ins  110  (Property  and  Casualty  Insurance)  . . 3 

Bus  Law  51  (Principles  of  Business  Law)  . . 2 

Mktg  101  (Elements  of  Marketing) 3 

Transp  101  (General  Transportation)  ....  3 

Bus  Stat  101  (Business  Statistics) 3 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Arch  2 (Elements  of  Architecture) 2 

Art  69a  (Water  Color) 1 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Chem  5 (Glass  Blowing  and  Construction  of 

Apparatus) 1 

Chem  6 (General  Chemistry) 4 

Chem  119b  (Analytical  Chemistry — Quantitative)  5 

Chem  140  (Physical  Chemistry) 8 

Chem  141  (Physical  Chemistry) 3 

Chem  144  (Colloids) 2 
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Credit 

Hours 


Econ  1 (Principles  of  Economics) 3 

Engl  1 (Freshman  English) 3 

Genetics  125  (Plant  Genetics) 3 

Geol  36  (Forest  Geology) 3 

Geol  106  (Geomorphology) 3 

Math  3 (Elementary  Plane  Analytical  Geometry)  3 

Math  41  (Plane  Trigonometry) 3 

Math  42  (College  Algebra) 3 

Math  43  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus)  . . 3 

Math  44  (Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus)  . . 3 

Math  101  (Calculus) 4 

Microbiology  153  (Applied  Microbiology)  . . 3 

Phys  1 (General  Physics) 4 

Phys  3 (General  Physics) 3 

SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 
Sp  2 (Public  Speaking) 2 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parenthesis  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of. service; 
two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service.  An  asterisk  indicates  Department  Head. 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931),  Dean;  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E.,  1913; 
M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927 

Samuel  N.  Spring  (1932-1944),  Dean  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.F.,  1903;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1944 
Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945),  Assistant  Dean ; Professor  of  Forestry 
B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 

Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.S.F.,  1904 

* George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 
Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Connecticut, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

fERic  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Alan  F.  Arnold  (1916),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  1907 
John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937 ; M.F.,  1948 
Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  to  the  Registrar;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
1941 

* Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

William  H.  Bennett  (1937) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  University,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1937 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Charles  D.  Bonsted  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest  Utili- 
zation Emeritus 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 


t Acting  Department  Head 
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David  H.  Caldwell  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

S.  Earll  Church  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1950 

Kenneth  C.  Compton  (1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1936;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1938 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.S.,  Duke  University,  1950 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Emeritus 

B.A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc.,  Acadia 
University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College,  1950 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Registrar ; Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

John  P.  Decker  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor  of 
Forest  Engineering 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 

C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1945 

John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  1948 

Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Emeritus 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1917 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 
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William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928 
*Svend  0.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale 
University,  1927 

*Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Robert  G.  Hitchings  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry7, 1943 
C.  Vernon  Holmberg  (1945),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1939 

f Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Director  of  Research ; Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1929 

* Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  Utah  State  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 
Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Lawrence  Leney  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1948 
*C.  Earl  Libby  (1920),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1916;  Ch.E.,  1949 
Jo  SI  ah  L.  Lowe  (1933),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1938 

* Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1925;  M.S.,  1926 

Edward  F.  McCarthy  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of  Silvi- 
culture Emeritus 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  M.S.F.,  1916 
Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany  Emeritus 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Universitv, 
1920 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 


t Acting  Department  Head 
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Howard  C.  Miller  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1951 
John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
1941 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manu- 
facture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 
Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Assistant  to  Dean;  Associate  Professor 
of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, 1935 

Edward  H.  Roche  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 

1931 

Conrad  Schuerch  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 
Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1948 
Christen  Sicaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 
Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937 
Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1940;  M.F.,  1942 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929 

* Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 
Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University, 
1950 

Fay  Welch  (1932),  Special  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 
Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Gurth  A.  Whipple  (1921-1948),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
Emeritus 

Eastman  Business  College,  1896;  New  York  University,  1896-98 
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Donald  P.  White  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Edward  B.  Willard  (1947),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1939;  B.L.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942 
Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry  Emeritus 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907 ; Ph.D.,  1918 
Aubrey  E.  Wylie  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College,  1946;  M.F.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1941 ; Ph.D.,  1948 

Special  Research  and  Extension  Staff 

Gordon  L.  Anderson  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  M.F.,  1950 
George  R.  Armstrong  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 
Keith  C.  Birdsall  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
College  of  Forestry,  1950 

David  L.  Born  (1950),  Research  Assistant , Pulp  and  Paper 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  M.S.,  1951 
James  E.  Davis  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 
Warner  C.  Deitz  (1951),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Miles  J.  Ferree  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942 
Jean  E.  Fisher  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1941 

Marta  E.  Granath  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Royal  Institute  of  Technology,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1950 
Robert  K.  Hagar  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
George  Kitazawa  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1940;  M.S.,  New  Vork  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Edward  J.  Kornmeyer  (1951),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
A.S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S,,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943 
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Andrew  McVicker  (1946),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Syracuse  University 

William  Nagy  (1951),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
JJames  M.  Owens  (1949),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Industries  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938 
Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948 
John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Insects  Studies 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1948 
Neil  J.  Stout  (1947),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 
Irving  Waltcher  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  1947 

John  M.  Yavorsicy  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Gluing  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947 

Staff  of  the  Research  Foundation  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  Assigned  to  the  College  of  Forestry 

Felix  Z.  Czabator  (1951),  Research  Assistant , Forest  Botanist,  Chemi- 
cal Debarking  Studies 

B.S.F.,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1935;  M.S.,  Mississippi  State  College, 
1938;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Merritt  W.  McGahan  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Plant  Anatomist, 
Chemical  Debarking  Studies 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1951 
Robert  F.  Smith  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Biochemist,  Chemical 
Debarking  Studies 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1951 
Hugh  Wilcox  (1951),  Research  Associate,  Plant  Physiologist  and 
Project  Leader,  Chemical  Debarking  Studies 

B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry, 1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 

Property  Management  Staff 

Clifford  H.  Foster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.F.  Director, 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg 
Ralph  M.  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  M.F.  Forest  Manager, 

Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  Newcomb 
Richard  V.  Lea,  B.S.,  M.F.  Forester,  Tully  Forest,  Tully 

$ On  leave  of  absence  to  May  1,  1952 
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The  College  Objectives 

As  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  the  College  has  the 
broad,  fundamental  objective  of 
preparing  its  students  to  become 
responsible,  thoughtful  citizens 
and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to 
instill  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  principles  of  democracy, 
appreciation  of  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion, intellectual  awareness  and  honesty,  and  habits  of  critical  analysis 
and  constructive  thinking. 

As  an  institution  of  professional  education,  the  College  is  dedicated 
to  specific  objectives  set  by  the  ramifications  of  this  definition:  Forestry 
is  the  planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  The 
development  and  use  of  forest  areas  and  resources  require  a knowledge 
of  the  growing,  managing,  and  harvesting  of  timber  crops;  the  protec- 
tion of  watersheds;  wildlife  management;  recreational  development; 
the  protection  of  forests  from  insects,  fungi,  and  fire;  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  wood;  and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  lumber,  paper,  and 
other  forest  products. 

To  reach  its  objectives,  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  reaching  its  objectives,  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source 
of  three  services:  1.  Academic  education — training  professional  men 
skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and  training  semi- 
professional  men  in  practical  for- 
estry vocations.  2.  Public  educa- 
tion— gathering  and  disseminating 
forestry  and  forest  products  infor- 
mation, and  counseling  individ- 
uals, groups,  and  industries  on 
using  the  forest  and  its  products 
properly  and  effectively.  3.  Re- 
search— seeking  new  facts  and 
principles,  and  developing  meth- 
ods for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

The  College  provides  academic  education  through  professional, 
technical  instruction  at  Syracuse  in  six  undergraduate  curricula,  plus 
two  optional  undergraduate  programs  and  a wide  range  of  graduate 
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programs;  and  through  semi-professional,  vocational  training  at  the 
State  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

It  provides  the  second  service,  public  education,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Forest  Extension,  which  offers  technical  and  non-technical 
education  to  the  general  public  through  printed,  broadcast,  and  telecast 
information,  speeches,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  conferences,  short 
courses,  and  individual  and  group  consultation. 

It  provides  research  through  investigations  by  a staff  of  27  men 
using  laboratories  and  other  facilities  at  Syracuse  and  on  the  College’s 
six  forest  properties  comprising  22,297  acres  of  forest  lands.  In  re- 
search the  College  is  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies,  public 
and  private.  Funds  specified  for  research  studies,  both  fundamental  and 
applied,  have  grown  from  none  in  1944  to  a current  budget  of  more 
than  $250,000. 

Major  College  research  projects  are  administered  by  the  Research 
Foundation  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.  The  Foundation, 
established  in  April  1951,  is  a private  corporation,  independently  char- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  specially  established  to  encour- 
age and  administer  private  financing  of  research  by  State  University 
personnel  and  facilities. 


The  College  Establishment 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  is  part  of  State  University  of 
New  York  which  was  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1948.  State 
University  now  comprises  22  colleges  and  11  institutes,  separated  geo- 
graphically but  united  in  the  purpose  to  improve  and  extend,  where 
necessary,  the  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their  education  after 
high  school. 

As  a whole,  State  University  offers  cultural,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional courses  of  study  that  include  liberal  arts,  mechanical  technology, 
home  economics,  agriculture,  forestry,  education  for  medicine  or 
teaching. 

Governed  by  a 15-member  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of 
State-supported  higher  education.  Each  unit  of  State  University  is 
locally  administered,  and  students  apply  directly  to  the  institution  for 
admission. 

. State  University  is  placing  particular  emphasis  during  the  current 
year  on  the  development  of  programs  in  research,  the  cultural  arts, 
health  services  for  students,  the  pattern  of  general  education,  and  en- 
richment of  the  curriculum  on  each  campus. 

To  the  full  limit  of  its  facilities  for  30,000  students.  State  Uni- 
versity admits  all  qualified  students  regardless  of  race  or  color,  creed 
or  economic  status.  Commissioned  by  the  people  of  New  York  State, 
the  University  offers  equal  opportunities  to  youth — let  each  become 
all  he  is  capable  of  being. 

HISTORY 

Jjitate  University  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  is  identified  with 
the  oldest  and  strongest  traditions  of  American  forestry  education. 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  American  professional  foresters  were 
the  products  of  European  training  and  traditions,  then  generations  old. 
In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  a rise  in  American  concern  for  the  use 
and  future  of  the  nation’s  forest  resource  drew  response  from  New 
York  State.  It  established,  in  1898,  the  first  program  of  professional 
forestry  education  in  the  western  hemisphere.  This  program  was  given 
at  Cornell  University  as  an  operation  parallel  to  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  there,  and  lasted  five  years.  Under  it,  America’s 
first  professional  forestry  degree  was  granted,  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University.  The  charter  called  for  forestry 
education  by  the  new  College  “in  field  and  forest,  classroom  and 
laboratory,  in  industrial  and  commercial  plants.” 
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Several  other  institutions  for  the  training  of  foresters  had  come 
into  existence  between  1898  and  1911.  Yet  this  College  quickly  be- 
came, and  has  continued  to  be,  the  leader  in  enrollment.  Its  growth  is 
credited  to  the  appeal  and  value  of  courses  and  programs  inaugurated 
to  fulfill  its  charter  obligations.  Until  then,  forestry  education  was 
chiefly  limited  to  forest  management  and  the  biological  sciences  per- 
taining to  silviculture.  Programs  for  training  city  foresters,  wood 
technologists,  experts  in  forest  products  and  utilization,  and  pulp  and 
paper  technicians  were  new  ideas.  Today  nearly  all  are  standard  in 
forestry  education. 

This  development  sprang  from  the  conviction  at  this  College  that 
foresters  should  serve  wherever  wood  serves.  Men  educated  in  this 
belief  are  broad-gauged  citizens  and  many-talented  conservationists. 

LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

City  of  Syracuse.  State  University  College  of  Forestry  is  in  a resi- 
dential section  on  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the 
main  part  of  Syracuse.  The  city  is  in  the  geographic  center  of  New 
York  State  and  is  the  core  of  an  urban  region  of  350,000  population. 
There  are  two  daily  newspapers,  five  radio  stations,  two  television  sta- 
tions, numerous  theatres,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  an  art  gallery,  con- 
cert hall,  and  a large  War  Memorial  auditorium  which  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1951. 

The  musical,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  other  cultural  attractions  pro- 
vided by  the  community  the  year  round  supplement  the  educational 
and  cultural  offerings  of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University. 

Major  north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syracuse, 
and  it  is  a major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines,  and  an 
intercity  bus  system. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  Generous  facilities  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  students. 
Both  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County,  in  which  it  is  located,  have 
extensive  park  systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from 
the  campus.  The  eastern  entrance  to  the  celebrated  Finger  Lakes 
region  is  18  miles  away,  the  Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountain  Parks  within  150  miles. 

Syracuse  University.  The  College  of  Forestry  is  administratively 
and  financially  a unit  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Albany.  But  academically,  socially,  and  physically 
the  College  is  part  of  the  Syracuse  University  community.  Both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  may  take 
courses  in  various  departments  of  Syracuse  University,  which  operates 
the  following  colleges  and  schools:  Liberal  Arts,  Applied  Science, 
Library  Science,  Nursing,  Business  Administration,  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Journalism,  Law,  Home  Eco- 
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nomics,  and  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts.  It  also  conducts  summer  ses- 
sions, University  (night)  College,  and  a branch  at  Utica.  Its  medical 
school  became  State  University  College  of  Medicine  at  Syracuse  in 
1950. 

College  of  Forestry  students  are  integral  members  of  the  Syracuse 
University  student  body.  They  are  eligible  for  all  University  activities, 
for  example  athletics,  Hendricks  Chapel  groups,  fraternities,  social 
affairs,  student  government,  clubs.  Prominent  participation  in  these 
activities  is  traditional  among  student  foresters. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  is  one  of  the  few  such  schools 
to  have  physical  facilities  devoted  exclusively  to  forestry  education. 

This  has  been  true  since  1917  when  the  College  moved  into  Bray 
Hall  from  quarters,  occupied  on  loan  from  Syracuse  University,  in 
Lyman  Hall  of  Natural  Science.  Today  Bray  Hall  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
group  of  12  College  of  Forestry  buildings  at  Syracuse.  Bray  is  head- 
quarters of  the  administration  and  also  contains  the  Forest  Utilisa- 
tion, Forest  Management,  Wood  Technology,  Pulp  and  Paper,  and 
Forest  Extension  departments. 

The  College’s  second  major  structure  is  Louis  Marshall  Memorial, 
the  forestry  science  building.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1933 
as  a memorial  to  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mar- 
shall Memorial  contains  the  College  auditorium,  named  Baker  Audi- 
torium in  1950  in  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  first  dean 
and  organizer  of  the  original  curriculum  of  the  College.  The  building 
also  contains  Moon  Memorial  Library,  Forestry  Museum,  and  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  offices  of  the  Forest  Botany,  Forest  Ento- 
mology, Forest  Zoology,  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management,  and 
Silviculture  departments.  Marshall  also  is  administrative  and  record 
headquarters  of  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station. 

The  sawmill  and  the  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  date  from  1932, 
the  woodworking  shop  and  wood-preservation  laboratory  from  1934. 
The  combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary  was  built  in  1938.  It 
is  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for  producing  plant  and 
insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory — the  heart  of  which  is  a full-sized 
commercial-type  paper  mill — has  been  increased  recently  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a wing  which  houses  the  pulp  beater.  The  woodworking  shop 
has  been  tripled  in  size,  and  supplemented  by  a new  wing  containing  a 
plywood  laboratory  with  extensive  electronic  equipment. 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  buildings  on  Cranberry  Lake  include  12 
cabins  for  8 to  10  students  apiece,  faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  housing  has  been  increased  to 
accommodate  30  students,  and  a Wildlife  Research  Center  built.  The 
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main  lodge  was  once  part  of  the  residence  of  the  donors  of  this  un- 
usual Adirondack  wildlife  and  forest  preserve.  The  building  now 
houses  the  resident  biologist  and  has  facilities  for  conferences  of  Col- 
lege personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp  for 
Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  which  have 
recently  been  expanded  to  house  80  students.  Another  lodge  is  admin- 
istrative headquarters.  Demonstration  and  practice  facilities  include  a 
planing  mill  and  sawmill. 

Plans  are  being  blueprinted  for  a new  main  structure  on  the 
campus,  to  be  known  as  the  Wood  Products  Laboratory.  It  will  con- 
tain the  Wood  Technology  and  Forest  Utilization  departments  and 
paper  and  plastics  laboratories.  The  building  will  be  the  largest  unit 
of  the  College. 

Moon  Memorial  Library.  The  College  of  Forestry  library,  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dean  Franklin  F.  Moon,  at  present  contains  16,023 
books  and  51,700  publications  in  less  permanent  form.  Maps  are 
available  for  the  study  of  special  forest  regions,  and  standard  titles 
for  reference  on  subjects  related  to  forestry.  The  College  collection  of 
forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  three  largest  in  the  country. 

Two  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its  own 
extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  This  index 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  other  libraries  since  it  was  published 
three  years  ago. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index,  Bibliography  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bibliographic  Index,  Wilson’s 
Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative  indices  of  various  magazines  and 
serial  publications. 

The  library  is  staffed  by  three  full-time  professional  librarians. 
Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  is 
maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

Regulations  on  use  of  the  two  College  libraries  are  on  page  37. 

Students  of  forestry  have  full  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  University 
library  nearby  and  its  14  branches.  These  add  400,000  more  volumes, 
plus  several  thousand  more  pamphlets,  to  the  literature  resources  open 
to  students. 

Publications  not  owned  by  the  College  or  University  libraries  may 
be  borrowed,  through  the  inter-library  loan  system,  from  the  New  York 
State  Library,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  libraries  and  institutions. 

COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station.  This  property,  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  consists  of  93  acres  purchased  in  1912. 
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A nursery  is  maintained  for  student  instruction,  for  experiments,  and  to 
produce  stock  for  planting  on  College  properties.  A series  of  experi- 
mental plots  of  planted  forest  occupies  the  land,  except  for  30  acres  on 
which  natural  woodland  is  being  given  silvicultural  treatment.  Cur- 
rently, experiments  in  wood  decay  are  being  made  at  this  Station,  in  an 
example  of  correlated  use  of  the  property  by  College  departments. 

Tully  Forest.  The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in  1948,  is  two  miles  south 
of  the  Village  of  Tully  in  Cortland  County,  23  miles  from  the  campus  at 
Syracuse.  The  present  area  of  this  forest  is  1,648  acres.  Additional 
interior  and  adjacent  tracts  are  being  acquired  to  increase  the  size  and 
usefulness  of  this  property  as  a laboratory  of  student  instruction  and 
public  demonstration.  More  than  half  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous 
forest  tree  plantations.  Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods, 
cover  500  acres.  A resident  forester  is  in  charge. 

State  Ranger  School  Forest.  In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of 
Wanakena  presented  a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of 
Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1931  by  three  other 
gifts,  making  the  present  total  of  2,330  acres.  The  three  later  donors 
were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis  Marshall,  then 
President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the  Ranger  School  Alumni 
Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the  area 
benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed,  and 
from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  Forest 
is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  State  Ranger  School,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Forest  and  is  the  semi-professional  training  division  of  the 
College.  Ranger  School  students  have  done  improvement  cuttings  as 
practical  business  operations.  A branch  station  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  is  on  the  property. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest.  In  1923  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a 
lumberman-philanthropist,  presented  964  acres  on  Cranberry  Lake  for 
use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Known  as  the  Barber  Tract,  and  acces- 
sible only  by  water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where 
Sophomores  get  practical  training  in  field  methods  for  11  weeks  each 
summer.  State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the 
Pack  Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demonstration 
area. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest.  In  1927  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Trust  presented  2,250  acres  for  College  of  Forestry  use.  This 
second  Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region  about  three  miles  north 
of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

The  Demonstration  Forest  is  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
silviculture  and  various  problems  of  forest  economics  and  utilization. 
Research  projects  are  constantly  under  way.  Junior  students  in  silvi- 
culture camp  here  each  May,  occupying  permanent  buildings  recently 
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expanded,  and  using  the  property  as  a base  for  a trip  to  New  England 
and  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Forest. 

A resident  forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it  was 
assembled  from  abandoned  farm  lands  and  given  for  College  use.  A 
report  on  this  use,  “Results  of  Twenty  Years  of  Intensive  Forest  Man- 
agement,” was  jointly  prepared  and  published  in  1949  by  the  College 
and  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Officers  of  the  donor  organization  were  so  pleased  by  accomplishments 
made  under  College  management  of  the  property  that  the  reversion 
clause  in  the  deed  was  canceled  in  1951. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station.  This  station  was 
established  by  law  to  conduct  forest  wildlife  research.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  Marshall  Memorial. 

The  organization  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of  faculty 
members  of  the  College.  Its  field  station  is  the  Archer  and  Anna  Hunt- 
ington Wildlife  Forest  Station,  approximately  15,000  acres  in  a con- 
tinuous block  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  Central  Adirondacks 
near  the  Village  of  Newcomb.  It  was  presented  by  Archer  Milton  Hunt- 
ington and  his  wife  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  in  allotments  in  1932  and 
1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that  the  property  will  be 
used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  research  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish, 
birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 
Five  lakes  totaling  1,300  acres  and  additional  smaller  lakes  are  within 
the  boundary. 

Wildlife  censusing  has  been  carried  on  scientifically  for  a number 
of  years.  Interrupted  by  World  War  II,  this  and  other  research  at 
Huntington  Forest  was  resumed  afterwards  on  increased  scale.  The 
new  activity  has  been  evidenced  in  the  drawing  of  an  integrated  plan  of 
both  forest  and  wildlife  management,  now  in  effect  under  a resident 
forest  manager  appointed  in  1949. 

In  1950,  two  buildings  on  the  property  were  adapted  to  accommo- 
date as  many  as  30  students  at  a time.  A station  biologist,  in  residence 
six  months  of  each  year,  was  appointed  to  do  research  on  deer  herd 
management  and  to  supervise  investigations  by  other  personnel. 

Headquarters  of  these  field  studies  are  a Wildlife  Research  Center, 
a new  building  completed  in  1950.  A sawmill  has  been  built  on  the 
property  in  recent  months.  Under  contract  control  by  the  College, 
limited  logging  operations  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  forest  and 
wildlife  conditions  in  certain  areas  of  the  Huntington  Forest. 
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Special  Charter  Functions 

STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  forestry  training  to  the 
semi-professional  level  in  a geograpliically-separate  department  known 
as  the  State  Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  College’s  2,330-acre 
forest  property  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry  Lake  at  Wanakena 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

State  Ranger  School  opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College,  is 
the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is  one 
of  only  six  in  the  United  States.  It  offers  a 44-weeks  terminal  course  in 
practical  forestry  at  the  vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as 
forest  guard,  forest  ranger,  tree  planting  expert,  nursery  foreman,  and 
others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  and  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice,  and 
tree  planting.  Graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Forestry  as 
Sophomores  if  they  elect  to  continue  their  education. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  60  men.  The  course  begins  March  15  each  year  and 
ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are  awarded  at  graduation 
exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  State 
Ranger  School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admission 
should  be  directed. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  INFORMATION 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  serves  the  public  directly 
through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension. 

Technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  are  issued  through  the 
Department  oil  the  results  of  research  and  application  in  various  fields 
of  forestry.  Informative  and  interpretive  popular  publications  are  dis- 
tributed, and  articles  written  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  bring 
public  attention  to  current  developments  at  not  only  the  College  but  in 
forestry  generally. 

The  College  itemizes  its  current  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  reprints 
from  journals  in  a list  which  is  sent  free  On  request.  All  of  the  re- 
prints and  most  of  the  popular  publications  are  free.  A small  charge 
is  made  for  technical  bulletins  and  for  some  formal  bulletins. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  program 
of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the  public 
by  a year-round  program.  Through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension 
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the  College  has  a record  of  more  than  20  years  of  regular  public  service 
broadcasts.  Since  the  Empire  State  FM  School  of  the  Air  was  started 
four  years  ago,  the  College  has  contributed  the  portion  on  forestry  to 
the  weekly  series,  “Our  Natural  Resources,”  heard  by  an  estimated  1 
million  school  children  in  classrooms  of  the  state.  Again  through  this 
Department,  the  College  pioneered  education  in  forestry  subjects  via 
television  five  years  ago  and,  at  mid-point  of  1951,  had  telecast  81  pro- 
grams of  an  educational  character,  both  locally  and  on  networks.  So 
far,  State  University  College  of  Forestry  is  the  country’s  only  regular 
source  of  television  programs  devoted  to  forestry. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request,  to 
institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individual 
citizens — for  example,  to  forest  operators  on  problems  of  reforestation 
and  management  of  forest  land;  to  a manufacturer  beset  with  difficulties 
of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  a product.  The  College 
increased  its  counseling  service  in  1950  in  a special  area  of  forestry 
knowledge  with  the  appointment  of  an  extension  specialist  in  forest 
tree  insects.  The  College’s  research  into  forest  land  use  has  brought 
added  recent  requests  for  counsel  by  the  extension  foresters,  especially 
when  a report  on  a study  of  forest  land  use  includes  recommendations 
that  must  be  realized  by  local  action. 

In  serving  the  public  by  various  means,  the  Department  of  Forest 
Extension  draws  regularly  on  the  specialized  knowledge  and  expe-  » 
rience  of  the  entire  faculty  and  research  staff,  so  that  the  most  authori- 
tative information  and  counsel  may  be  supplied.  A unique  service  of 
this  kind  is  provided  by  a member  of  the  Department  of  Forest 
Utilization  who  for  a number  of  years  has  compiled  the  College’s 
Wood  Marketing  Bulletin.  This  bulletin  is  sent  every  six  weeks  to 
more  than  3,000  business  men  in  New  York  and  adjacent  states. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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Academic  Information 

ACCREDITATION 

The  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  is  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  six  full  four-year  programs,  plus 
two  optional  programs  that  are  adaptations  of  major  curricula.  Each 
program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

All  Freshmen  take  the  same  courses.  The  first  year  provides 
opportunity  to  examine  the  various  fields  of  specialization  the  College 
offers.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  each  Freshman  chooses  one  of  the 
specialized  programs  of  study  to  enter  upon  as  a Sophomore. 

The  programs  are  classified  in  two  divisions: 

Division  I.  FOREST  AREAS 

Their  growth,  management,  and  use 

1.  GENERAL  FORESTRY.  Emphasizes  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  forest  to  highest  economic  and  social  values  through 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  tree  growth,  care,  and  use.  The 
broad  training  permits  some  flexibility  in  Senior  year,  to  accommodate 
particular  interests  of  students.  But  the  principal  objective  of  training 
men  to  manage  all  resources  of  the  forest  is  fully  maintained.  This 
program  is  basic  to  graduate  work  in  specialized  lines. 

2.  LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT.  Em- 
phasizes forest  land  planning  and  adaptation,  with  art,  engineering, 
and  planting.  This  program  is  officially  favored  by  the  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  for  professional  park  men. 

Division  II.  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Their  technical  properties,  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  use 

3.  FOREST  UTILIZATION— CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  LUMBER  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS.  Emphasizes  log- 
ging, lumbering,  manufacture  of  finished  products  of  wood,  and  the 
national  and  international  marketing  of  them. 

4.  FOREST  UTILIZATION— RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND 
LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION.  Emphasizes  selling  of  lumber  and  other 
wood  products  handled  by  a retail  yard,  and  materials,  economics,  and 
methods  of  residential  and  other  frame  construction. 

5.  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY.  Emphasizes  mastery  of  the  anatomy 
and  technical  nature  of  wood  through  study  of  its  cells  and  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties. 
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6.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE.  Emphasizes  the  sci- 
ences and  engineering  basic  to  the  technology  of  the  present-day  pulp, 
paper,  and  related  industries. 

Optional  Programs 

ARBORICULTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  NURSERY.  Elective,  by 
petition,  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  to  a limited  number  of 
students  already  enrolled  in  the  Landscape  curriculum.  Emphasizes 
landscape  design,  and  the  growth,  care,  and  use  of  ornamental  trees 
and  other  plant  materials. 

PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY.  Elective  by  majors 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Em- 
phasizes plastics  and  cellulose  technology  in  preparing  men  for  the 
plastics  industry. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  pro- 
fession is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry  is 
required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University.  With  ap- 
proval of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  participation  on 
one  of  the  regular  freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such  par- 
ticipation, the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with 
the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked 
during  the  sport  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the 
regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 
will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University  re- 
quires a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed). 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If 
approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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TRAINING  IN  LIBRARY  USE 

A well  equipped,  modern,  technical  library  is  an  important  tool 
to  a forester  during  his  college  training  and  afterwards.  But  its  value 
to  him  is  governed  by  his  ability  to  use  the  tool  skillfully.  Therefore, 
the  College  librarian  instructs  students,  in  small,  scheduled  groups,  in 
the  use  of  the  resources  of  Moon  Memorial  Library. 

Students  receive  this  unusual  contribution  to  their  professional 
preparation  on  increasing  levels  of  specialization  as  they  progress 
through  the  College  and  concentrate  their  interests  and  studies.  The 
training  is  given  in  terms  of  its  application  in  any  technical  library  to 
which  the  students  may  have  access  during  college  and  in  their  work 
afterwards. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
Syracuse  University  courses  without  extra  charge. 

Syracuse  University  has  a generous  variety  of  courses.  Students 
in  the  College  of  Forestry  have  found  courses  in  these  subjects  helpful: 
psychology,  philosophy,  sociology,  geology,  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  aerial  photogrammetry  and 
photogrammetric  mapping,  mechanical  engineering,  electronics,  statis- 
tics, meteorology,  climatology,  soils,  commerce,  economics,  business 
law,  personnel  management,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  political 
science,  public  administration,  public  budgeting  and  finance,  theories 
of  government,  public  opinion  analysis. 

For  descriptions  of  individual  courses  in  these  and  related  fields, 
bulletins  of  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University 
should  be  consulted. 

GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  broad  fields:  forest  land 
management  including  forest  soils,  silviculture,  mensuration,  forest 
engineering,  forest  management  and  administration,  and  the  related 
sciences  of  forest  botany,  forest  pathology,  and  forest  entomology; 
landscape  engineering  and  recreational  management  including  forest 
park  development,  maintenance,  and  administration;  forest  extension 
and  public  relations;  forest  zoology  including  the  relationship  between 
wildlife  and  forest  management;  pulp  and  paper  manufacture;  wood 
chemistry  and  plastics;  wood  technology  and  timber  physics;  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  in  lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  and  modified  wood,  wood 
preservation,  and  extractives. 

For  detailed  information  about  graduate  study,  see  Graduate 
Study  and  Research,  a free  bulletin  of  the  College. 
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Admissions  and  Scholarship 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  stu- 
dents according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  In  case  of  an  excess  of 
applications,  those  who  are  most  highly  qualified  are  selected  until 
capacity  is  reached. 

The  College,  in  maintaining  a high  standard  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, believes  that  satisfactory  college  work  can  be  done  only  after 
thorough  preparation  in  the  lower  schools.  It  believes  also  that  there 
are  few  lines  of  work  which  require  a broader  foundation  or  more 
thorough  training  than  the  profession  of  forestry,  and  that  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  the  profession.  The  College  urges  every  young  man  who 
is  considering  the  study  of  forestry  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  all 
the  time  necessary  for  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s  rec- 
ord must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of  scholar- 
ship. In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  required  as 
evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  background  to  pursue  forestry 
study.  One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  physics  or  chemistry. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  16 
units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows: 


English  (4  years)  4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)*  2 

History 2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra  1/2 

Plane  geometry  1 

Physics  or  chemistry  1 

One  other  science  1 

Electives 31/2 


Total  16 

A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  to  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units  of 
agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of  language 
and  314  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for  veterans. 
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An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Entrance 
examinations  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admissions 
Committee. 

ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to!  the  Registrar  of  the 
College  for  application  forms.  The  College  has  nC'  accelerated  program. 
Students  who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for 
entrance  in  September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and  will 
be  considered,  any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective  student  must 
apply  no  later  than  June  15  to  be  considered  for  entrance  the  following 
September. 

Three  application  forms  will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  upon  the 
prospective  student’s  request.  The  formal  Application  for  Admission 
(blue  paper)  should  be  filled  out  by  the  prospective  student  personally 
and  returned  to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as  possible.  The  High  School 
Record  Form  (yellow  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  applicant’s  high 
school  principal  who  should  send  it  to  the  Registrar  directly.  The 
Veteran  s Data  Sheet  (orange  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  only  by  appli- 
cants who  have  been  in  military  service. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate  rank 
for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record.  This 
transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Registrar  from 
the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 

REGISTRATION 

Period.  New  undergraduates  at  the  College  of  Forestry  will  come  to 
Syracuse  for  an  orientation  program  from  Thursday,  September  13,  to 
Saturday,  September  15,  1951.  Registration  for  the  first  semester  will 
take  place  from  Monday,  September  17,  through  ednesday,  September 
19,  1951,  and  classes  will  begin  September  20-  Registration  for  the 
second  semester  will  take  place  from  Monday,  January  28,  through 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1952,  and  classes  will  begin  January  31. 

Health  Examination.  Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  him- 
self to  Syracuse  University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  averly 
Avenue,  for  a physical  examination. 

Schedule  Cards.  Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of 
Forestry  must  have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer  s 
receipt  showing  payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registra- 
tion. Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student  to 
exclusion  from  classes;  the  cut  penalty  for  absence*. > thus  incurred  will 
be  imposed. 

Late  Registration.  A student  who  fails  to  report  /or  registration  at 
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the  time  assigned  is  subject  to  a penalty  of  $5  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 
An  additional  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  each  day  the  student  delays 
registering. 

CHANGE  OF  SCHEDULE 

No  change  in  schedule  may  be  made  without  approval  of  the  major 
professor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  recorded  by  the 
Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not  remove  such  courses 
from  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Courses  dropped  28  calendar 
days  after  the  beginning  of  classes  are  automatically  recorded  as  failures, 
even  though  such  changes  have  been  approved. 

REMOVAL  OF  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 

Entrance  conditions  may  be  removed  by  passing  all  subjects  of  the 
Freshman  year  with  at  least  a 1.0  average.  Students  failing  to  remove 
entrance  conditions  are  required  to  complete  prescribed  additional  hours 
for  graduation,  either  in  the  College  of  Forestry  or  in  some  other  insti- 
tution of  recognized  academic  standing.  Such  extra  hours  must  be  at 
the  rate  of  3 credit  hours  for  each  y%  unit  of  entrance  condition. 

GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time 
it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  another 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour”  (or  “semester  hour”)  normally  requires: 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

OR 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — requir- 
ing at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionally  longer 
periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F — Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade  points” 
for  each  credit  hour: 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes  a 
B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2)  — 
8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  STANDING 

The  sum  of  the  credit  hours  passed  and  the  corresponding  grade 
points  awarded  is  designated  as  “counts.”  For  example,  a 4-hour  course 
completed  with  a grade  of  A gives  16  counts — 4 credit  hours  and  12 
grade  points. 

A student  must  complete  a total  of  24  counts  during  each  semester 
to  remain  in  good  standing.  A student  who  falls  short  of  24,  by  com- 
pleting from  16  to  23  counts  per  semester,  will  be  placed  on  probation. 
A student  who  fails  to  complete  at  least  16  counts  during  the  first  sem- 
ester of  any  year  is  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College.  A student 
who  fails  to  complete  48  counts  for  the  year,  or  fails  to  maintain  a 
scholastic  average  of  0.75  in  all  work  taken  for  the  year,  is  required  to 
withdraw. 

Reinstatement.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  be- 
cause of  low  scholarship  will  be  considered  for  reinstatement  a year 
after  the  time  of  withdrawal.  A student  desiring  reinstatement  must 
petition  the  Scholarship  and  Petitions  Committee  of  the  Faculty.  The 
petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.  If  the  petition  is 
approved,  this  deposit  will  be  applied  on  the  regular  fees  at  registra- 
tion. Should  the  student  fail  to  register,  the  deposit  is  forfeit.  If  the 
petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  will  be  refunded. 

Students  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low  scholar- 
ship will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit  hours 
of  college  work  per  semester. 

Failures  and  Incompletes.  A student  who  fails  a required  course 
must  repeat  it. 

An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next  year  of 
the  student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  automatic.  This 
means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year;  likewise,  if  received 
in  January,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  January  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  but  as 
a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it  pos- 
sible for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuition  expense. 
The  proportions  of  this  privilege,  regarded  only  from  a pecuniary  stand- 
point, are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  College  budget  for  the  current 
school  year  is  substantially  above  $1  million,  without  including  research 
funds.  This  is  in  addition  to  more  than  $5  million  investment  by  the 
State  in  the  physical  plant  of  the  College. 

The  foregoing  is  pertinent  to  the  fact  that  the  College  of  Forestry 
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expects  each  of  its  students  to  warrant  the  privilege  of  attendance  by 
making  the  most  of  his  educational  opportunities  at  the  College.  This 
refers  not  only  to  the  necessity  for  faithful  application  to  course  work 
in  and  out  of  class.  It  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  a student  is  expected  to 
attend  all  classes  regularly  and  punctually.  Making  up  work  missed 
through  absences  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  student. 

For  emergencies  such  as  illness,  a student  is  allowed  a total  of  15 
absences  per  semester.  Absences  in  excess  of  15  a semester  are  penalized 
by  a deduction  of  one  grade  point  for  each  excess  absence.  A student 
absent  from  a course  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  class’  meetings  is 
dropped  from  the  course  and  given  a failing  grade. 

Absence  on  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  a College  recess  counts 
doubly.  Two  tardinesses  equal  one  absence. 

Convocation.  Attendance  at  Convocation  is  obligatory.  Two  unex- 
cused absences  are  allowed  per  semester.  Each  subsequent  unexcused 
absence  will  be  penalized  by  the  deduction  of  one  grade  point. 

VOLUNTARY  WITHDRAWAL 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must  notify 
the  Registrar  immediately.  Otherwise  absences  will  be  recorded,  and  the 
penalty  for  excess  absences  imposed. 

If  a student  withdraws  before  the  mid-semester,  no  penalty  will  be 
imposed.  His  permanent  record  card  will  be  marked  “No  credit  for  the 
semester.” 

If  a student  withdraws  after  mid-semester,  the  same  procedure  is 
followed  unless  circumstances  indicate  that  F grades  should  be  imposed 
as  a disciplinary  measure. 

RE-REGISTRATION 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  College  for 
one  or  more  semesters  and  who  desires  to  return,  must  file  a request  for 
re-registration  with  the  Registrar.  The  request  must  be  accompanied  by 
$5.  This  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. If  the  student  fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeit. 

PETITIONS 

A student  may  petition  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in  undue 
hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms  available  for 
the  purpose  in  the  Registrar’s  office.  Petitions  must  state  the  request 
definitely,  describe  the  reasons  for  it,  and  be  presented  to  the  Registrar. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination  may  be 
given  at  a time  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examinations  will 
not  be  given  to  students  who  have  failed  the  regular  examinations. 
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CHANGE  OF  CURRICULUM 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins 
Sophomore  work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the 
proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from  one 
curriculum  to  another  will  be  held  for  completion  of  all  requirements 
of  the  curriculum  into  which  he  transfers. 

THE  DEAN’S  LIST 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B,  average 
or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these  honor  men  is 
communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  their  high  school  principal, 
and  the  press. 

SUMMER  REQUIREMENTS 

A student  may  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  only  if  he 
has  done  the  summer  work  prescribed  in  his  curriculum. 

Summer  Camp.  All  students,  except  majors  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture,  are  required  to  complete  the  work  at  Sophomore  Sum- 
mer Camp.  No  student  may  register  for  Camp  until  he  has  passed  a 
swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  of  Syracuse  University.  A student  failing  forest  mensura- 
tion or  surveying  at  Camp  is  required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp. 
The  director  exercises  his  discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other 
failed  courses  may  be  made  up.  A student  failing  one  or  more  courses 
is  required  to  complete  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor 
concerned,  at  Camp  if  necessary. 

Summer  Experience.  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture.  No  student 
is  recommended  for  graduation  who  has  not  obtained  summer  mill 
experience.  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register 
for  his  fourth  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report 
accepted. 

Forest  Utilization.  Students  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion are  required  to  attend  Sophomore  Summer  Camp.  In  addition,  all 
students  are  required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure  practical 
experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a 
favorable  report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  are  given. 
This  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to  registering  for  Senior  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Residence.  A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only 
if  he  has  completed  four  years’  work  either  in  the  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry  or  in  some  other  college  of  approved 
standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the  final  year  is  obligatory. 
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Hours  and  Average.  A student  to  be  eligible  for  graduation  must 
have  completed  the  required  courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in 
addition,  must  have  a minimum  average  of  1.0  in  a minimum  of  142 
hours.  This  average  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  grade 
points  by  the  total  number  of  hours  passed. 

A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study  com- 
pleted in  other  institutions  of  approved  grade  provided  all  such  courses 
have  been  passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean. 

Honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’  work  is 
2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his  average  is 
2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his  average  is  2.0 
to  2.33. 
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General  Information 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  approximately 
10  to  1,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  The  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal 
supervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  63.  In  addition  the  College 
has  a special  research  and  extension  staff  of  27,  Ranger  School  faculty 
of  five,  and  three  property  managers. 

The  total  of  bachelor's,  master’s,  and  doctor’s  degrees  granted  by 
the  College  from  June  1912  through  June  1951  is  2,690.  Undergraduate 
students  at  the  College  during  the  1950-51  school  year  numbered  678, 
and  graduate  students,  117. 

COUNSELING 

Authoritative  and  thoughtful  counsel  before  and  during  college  can 
be  highly  valuable  to  a student  preparing  for  a happy  and  rewarding 
career.  Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry 
as  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  influenced 
by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes,  emotional 
stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  governing  success 
as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four  years  at  this  College. 

The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special  effort  to  guide  prospec- 
tive and  registered  students  to  appropriately  qualified  counselors.  This 
effort  is  a facet  of  the  personal  attention  given  individual  students  as  a 
basic  administrative  and  academic  policy. 

The  Registrar  considers  vocational  advisors  in  high  schools  a prime 
source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has 
already  made  his  mark  scholastically.  The  Registrar  provides  informa- 
tion to  advisors  and  is  glad  to  confer  with  them  personally  at  the  College 
any  time.  Further  personal  counsel  to  prospective  students,  directly  or 
through  an  advisor,  is  extended  by  the  Registrar  at  school  “career  days” 
or  other  conferences  and  programs.  If  he  can  not  attend  himself,  the 
Registrar  is  represented  by  local  and  faculty  alumni  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  to  advise  young  people,  their  parents,  and  teachers  on 
forestry  education  and  work.  Requests  for  this  counsel  and  guidance 
talks  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

A prospective  student  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  parents  to  seek 
out  a graduate  forester  in  his  community  or  nearby  to  talk  with  him 
about  forestry  training’s  values.  A survey  by  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  shows  about  12,000  forestry  practitioners  in  the  United  States 
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today.  If  one  is  not  known  to  the  prospective  student,  the  Registrar  will 
be  glad  to  send  a list  of  alumni  of  this  College  in  the  area. 

Guidance  can  also  be  obtained  by  reading.  “Handbook  on  Entering 
Positions  in  Forestry”  may  be  obtained  for  25  cents  from  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  825  Mills  Bldg.,  17th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  “Fifty  Years  of  Forestry  in  U.S.A.” 
by  Robert  K.  Winters  (1950),  published  by  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  during  its  golden  anniversary  year,  traces  the  growth  of  the 
forestry  profession  in  this  country.  “Breaking  New  Ground”  by  Gifford 
Pinchot  (1947),  and  “Forests  and  Men”  by  William  B.  Greeley  (1951) 
are  autobiographical  accounts  that  give  the  background  of  forestry  today. 
“A  Natural  History  of  Trees”  by  Donald  Culross  Peattie  (1951)  is  non- 
fiction, too,  but  absorbingly  interesting  in  its  stories  of  the  trees  that 
inhabit  America  and  influence  its  people  and  development.  “Fire”  by 
George  Stewart  is  a novel,  a best  seller  of  a few  years  ago  and  now 
available  in  a 25  cent  reprint,  in  which  a forest  fire  is  the  central  per- 
former; the  book  is  an  exciting  story  as  well  as  a document  on  the  work 
of  today’s  foresters  in  the  West.  In  “The  Coming  Age  of  Wood”  (1949) 
Egon  Glesinger  tells  how  wood  and  forest  products,  through  “wood 
alloys”  and  chemistry,  are  due  for  even  greater  importance  than  they 
have  had  in  the  past.  “The  Road  to  Survival”  by  William  Vogt  and 
“Our  Plundered  Planet”  by  Fairfield  Osborn  spell  out  the  problem  of 
the  dwindling  of  the  renewable  national  resources — water,  soil,  forests 
— and  point  to  remedies  that  require  increased  use  of  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  trained  foresters. 

When  a young  man  has  decided  on  forestry  as  a result  of  counsel 
obtained  while  he  is  still  in  high  school,  has  applied  for  admission,  been 
accepted,  and  appeared  at  the  College  as  a Freshman,  he  enters  upon  a 
new  period  of  counseling  service  designed  to  help  him  realize  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  a forester.  During  Freshman  Orientation  he  takes  a standard 
battery  of  aptitude  and  other  tests  given  all  new  students  by  Syracuse 
University.  In  addition,  the  College  of  Forestry  gives  him  another  test 
specially  devised  to  help  the  College  to  help  him.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar,  who  keeps  them  confidential,  the  results  of  all  these  basic 
tests  contribute  to  the  scholastic  and  social  welfare  of  the  student  as  a 
personality  and  as  a potential  forester.  The  Registrar  has  at  least  one 
counseling  conference  with  each  student  during  his  Freshman  year.  Then 
and  later,  the  Registrar  may  suggest,  if  the  student  does  not  request,  that 
other  members  of  the  faculty  also  be  consulted  on  particular  areas  of  the 
student’s  personal  and  professional  interests  and  goals. 

Supplementary  counseling  services  are  available  to  each  College 
of  Forestry  student  from  the  Dean  of  Men  of  Syracuse  University  and 
from  the  University’s  Psychological  Services  Center.  The  Center  pro- 
vides free  aid  in  helping  students  overcome  personality  difficulties  and 
problems  of  emotional  adjustment  often  occasioned  by  new  surround- 
ings, associates,  and  responsibilities. 
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The  College’s  desire  to  offer  every  possible  counseling  aid  runs 
through  every  level  and  category  of  the  administration  and  faculty.  This 
philosophy  is  expressed,  for  example,  by  the  Dean  in  making  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  available  to  students  wishing  to  consult  him  or 
“just  visit”. 

HENDRICKS  CHAPEL 

Hendricks  Chapel,  of  beautifully  classic  architecture,  is  the  Syra- 
cuse University  center  of  diversified  programs  and  activities  strengthen- 
ing the  values  of  modern  life.  The  annual  all-College  convocation  is 
held  in  Hendricks  Chapel  in  October,  with  an  outstanding  personality 
addressing  the  entire  Forestry  student  body,  faculty,  and  staff.  This 
occasion  is  unique  on  the  Syracuse  campus. 

The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel  coordinates  the  religious  programs 
on  campus.  Associated  with  him  are  six  full  time  denominational 
chaplains,  as  well  as  several  part-time  chaplains  and  advisers,  who 
provide  a ministry  to  their  separate  constituencies  and  who  share  in 
the  general  guidance  and  administration  of  the  Chapel. 

Protestant  religious  services,  at  which  voluntary  attendance  usu- 
ally exceeds  1,000,  are  held  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Chapel  at  10:50 
A.M.  Sunday.  This  service  of  worship,  with  a sermon  by  the  Dean,  a 
staff  member,  or  a visiting  clergyman,  is  supplemented  by  the  vested 
student  choir  of  100  voices. 

Masses  are  held  at  9:30  A.M.  and  11  A.M.  Sunday  in  Crouse  College 
auditorium.  A Sabbath  eve  service  is  conducted  for  Jewish  students 
at  7:15  p.m.  Friday  in  the  Chapel  sanctuary. 

Extensive  committee  activities  of  a non-sectarian  nature  are  pro- 
vided regularly  by  the  student  Chapel  Board.  Denominational  fellow- 
ship programs  are  maintained  by  the  chaplains,  assisted  by  student 
leaders. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

College  of  Forestry  students  have  double  opportunity  to  participate 
in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity offer  the  opportunity.  A student  may  accept  both  invitations  if 
he  has  the  time  and  inclination  to  warrant  doing  so. 

The  Syracuse  University  Committee  on  Eligibility  determines  the 
eligibility  of  a student  (of  forestry  or  other  curriculum)  to  compete  on 
an  athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity 
or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff 
of  a recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  a fraternity  or 
similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized  extracurricu- 
lar activity.  College  of  Forestry  students  are  subject  to  the  Committee’s 
supervision  of  all  such  activities. 

The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  fraternities  is  one  of  which  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  students  are  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  Syracuse 
University. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 

Student  activities  are  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University  for  under- 
graduates of  its  colleges  and  schools  and  of  the  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Forestry.  The  activities  are  of  the  number  and  nature — social, 
athletic,  cultural,  intellectual — typical  and  expected  of  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  universities. 

Down  the  years  student  foresters  have  regularly  made  their  mark 
as  officers  of  the  Syracuse  University  student  government,  members  of 
campus  honorary  groups,  varsity  lettermen  in  football,  basketball, 
lacrosse,  crew,  and  other  sports.  In  turn,  College  of  Forestry  students 
have  attracted  University-wide  interest  in  activities  which  consequently 
developed  all-campus  support  and  participation. 

For  example,  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  honorary  society  for  former  Boy 
Scouts,  began  chapter  activity  at  Syracuse  as  largely  a group  of  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  students  (many  of  whom  credit  their  Boy  Scout  years 
for  their  decision  to  become  foresters).  Now  Alpha  Phi  Omega  is 
the  men’s  honorary  fraternity  of  service  at  Syracuse  University,  with 
many  members  other  than  foresters  and  with  great  prestige  for  group 
aid  to  eleemosynary  projects  on  campus. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organizations 
is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend  mountain- 
eering, ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities  throughout  the 
year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s  large  ski  lodge, 
on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes  and  a tow. 
The  lodge  is  site  of  the  Syracuse  University  Ski  School,  pioneer  in 
mass  ski  instruction  and  the  country’s  largest  operation  of  its  kind. 
A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and  first  direc- 
tor of  the  school,  and  student  foresters  have  been  identified  with  skiing 
instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse  University  perennially.  One 
of  these  students  has  qualified  for  membership  on  the  United  States 
ski  team  for  the  1952  winter  Olympic  Games. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  ACTIVITIES 

Extracurricular  affairs  limited  to  College  of  Forestry  students 
offer  still  more  opportunities  for  social  life  and  the  expression  of 
special  interests. 

Each  student  of  the  College  becomes  a member  of  the  Forestry 
Club,  student  government,  when  he  pays  his  student  activity  fee  at 
registration.  Executive  leadership  of  the  government  rests  with  the 
Forestry  Club  Cabinet  of  Seniors.  Each  class  is  represented  by  officers. 
Sophomore  Summer  Camp  has  student  government,  too,  through  the 
Student  Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  class  before  Camp  begins. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forestry  Zoology 
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Society;  Papyrus  Club  of  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture; 
Mollet  Club,  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management;  Paul  Bunyan, 
Forest  Utilization;  Xyladelphous  Club,  Wood  Technology;  Entomol- 
ogy Club;  Orbis  Silva,  Silviculture. 

Robin  Hood  is  the  all-College  honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi 
Sigma  is  the  Senior  honorary  society;  it  sponsors  and  staffs  The  Knot- 
hole, College  news  sheet.  The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual 
Empire  Forester,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log,  prepared  by 
a staff  from  the  Sophomores  attending  Summer  Camp  the  year  pre- 
vious. Saengerbund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  foresters’  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbeque,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  four  dances  in 
Bray  Hall  rotunda — Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Cooks’  and  Cutters’  Ball, 
Sweethearts’  Ball,  and  the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last-named  salutes  the 
College’s  omnipresent  legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to  out- 
standing students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet.  The 
awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  College.  The  chief  award  is  the  $50  given  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  judged  outstanding  for 
scholarship,  leadership  and  personality,  activity,  and  degree  of  self- 
support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  held  by  Syracuse  University  in  January  and  June.  The 
College  of  Forestry  augments  the  Syracuse  University  program  for 
Commencement  Weekend  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the 
graduating  class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  on  the  Sunday  of  the  weekend.  After  graduation  cere- 
monies the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  enjoy  buffet  luncheon  at 
the  College. 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  hav- 
ing paid  their  first  year’s  dues  while  undergraduates.  The  Association 
publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter  prepared  by  the  College. 
The  Association  also  sponsors  the  Freshman  Welcome,  Senior  Job  con- 
vocation, alumni  award,  and  an  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  on  the 
day  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game.  For  many  years  the  Asso- 
ciation has  maintained  a fund  for  emergency  loans  to  students. 

Membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  represents  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  2,690  men  who  have  received  degrees  from  the  College  since 
the  first  graduation,  in  1912.  This  percentage,  and  the  numbers  of 
graduates  visiting  campus  each  year  and  interesting  their  sons  in 
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forestry  education  like  their  own,  show  that  student  years  and  experi- 
ences continue  to  mean  much  to  men  who  attend  this  College. 

SUPERVISION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  Committee  on  Student  Activities  is  composed  of  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Dean  each  school  year.  The  Committee  super- 
vises and  controls  in  general  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  State  University  of  New 
York,  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse. 

All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  of  position  on  student  pub- 
lications or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Activities. 

COLLEGE  SEAL  AND  TITLE 

The  legal  seal  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  or  a facsimile  of  it,  can- 
not be  used  for  any  private  or  commercial  purpose — for  example, 
stamping  of  stationery,  books,  plaques,  stickers,  clothing,  or  other 
similar  uses.  Through  the  Forestry  Club  and  Cabinet,  students  possess 
their  own,  distinctive  seal  for  use  on  articles. 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for 
public  display  on  letterheads,  vehicles,  clothing,  signs,  or  “in  any  way 
whatsoever,”  without  administrative  approval. 

LIBRARY  REGULATIONS 

Moon  Memorial  Library.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are 
8:30  A.M.  to  5 P.M. ; on  Saturday,  8:30  A.M.  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours 
may  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be  taken 
from  the  reading  room. 

“Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but  must  be 
returned  before  9 A.M.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of  25  cents  per 
day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day  per 
book  is  charged  for  overdue  books. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library. 
Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading  room  are  available  to 
faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate  students  who  get 
special  permission. 

All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may  be 
borrowed  at  4 P.M.  (11  A.M.  Saturdays) , and  must  be  returned  by  9 A.M. 
the  following  school  day.  Loans  up  to  two  weeks  without  charge  may 
be  arranged  in  the  case  of  publications  not  in  current  demand. 

A charge  of  25  cents  per  day  or  part  of  a day  is  made  for  all 
overdue  loans. 
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HOUSING 

Residence.  Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to 
the  housing  rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

Address  Notification.  Students  are  required  to  report  their  own, 
correct  Syracuse  address  at  registration,  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of 
the  College  of  Forestry  immediately  in  case  of  a change  in  address. 

LIVING  COSTS* 

Housing  facilities  are  provided  in  living  centers  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Syracuse  University.  All  Freshmen  must  live  in  dormitories 
unless  they  live  at  home.  Upperclassmen  may  live  in  private  homes 
officially  inspected  and  approved  by  the  University. 

Cost  per  student  last  year  in  a 2-man  room  in  Sky  Top  and  Collen- 
dale  dormitories  was  $88  per  semester,  $176  per  year.  Rooms  ac- 
commodating three  men  were  $5  a week  per  student.  One-man  rooms 
were  $6.50  a week.  For  further  information,  write  to  the  Director  of 
Housing,  Dean  of  Men’s  Office,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10, 
New  York. 

Food  costs  $13.75  a week  for  20  meals  in  Syracuse  University 
dining  halls.  (No  evening  meal  is  served  on  Sunday.)  At  this  rate, 
dining  hall  meals  total  $220  per  semester  and  $440  per  year. 

The  total  for  room,  board,  Sunday  evening  meals,  books,  supplies, 
and  basic  fees  is  about  $430  per  semester  or  $860  a year.  Including 
$150  tuition,  this  makes  a basic  total  of  about  $580  a semester,  $1160 
a year,  for  non-residents. 

UNDERGRADUATE  FEES* 

Paid  Once 


Orientation $ 6.50 

Matriculation 10.00 

Graduation 15.00 


Paid  Every  Term 

General  University  fee,  for  general  administration, 
library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  rec- 


reation and  special  testing  services $25.00 

Laboratory  fee 30.00 

Student  activities 5.00 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sopho- 
more year  only) 1.00 

Non-resident  tuition 150.00 

Room 88.00 

Board  220.00 

Books  and  supplies  ( average ) 40.00 


* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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Special  Fees  Varying  By  Majors 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp $200.00 

Camp  fee,  $25;  room  and  board,  $175 
Non-resident  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  tuition  . . 110.00 

Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  labora- 
tory fee  beginning  the  first  term  of  the  Junior 
year  and  continuing  for  four  terms  ....  30.00 

Spring  Camp  (Silv  104) 65.00 

Southern  trip  (Silv  116) 90.00 

Field  Utilization  Study  (Util  125)  ....  100-150.00 

Mill  inspection  trip  (P&P  5) 35-00 

Landscape  field  trips,  three  (LE  3 and  109)  . . . 135.00 


Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  entering  the  College  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  tuition.  But  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  transfer 
from  the  College  of  Forestry  to  another  college  in  Syracuse  University 
wherein  tuition  is  charged  without  first  paying  for  the  hours  for  which 
he  may  receive  credit  in  the  latter  college,  at  the  rate  in  effect  when 
the  work  was  taken.  From  this  amount  shall  be  deducted  whatever 
has  been  collected  and  retained  by  the  College  of  Forestry  for  tuition 
and  fees.  (This  does  not  apply  to  veterans.) 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $10  is  not  required  of  students  trans- 
ferring from  one  college  to  another  within  the  University.  Nor  is  it 
required  of  students  transferring  from  another  institution  if  evidence 
is  submitted  that  such  a fee  was  paid  in  the  former  institution. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  treasurer’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  College  of  Forestry  for  the  exact 
amount  due. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

It  is  hazardous  to  come  to  college  without  a reserve  of  $500-600. 

The  Freshman  forestry  program  makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s 
time.  He  cannot  plan  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  Work  and  study 
schedules  will  have  to  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both 
effectively.  At  least  three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory 
and  drafting  room,  and  Saturday  morning  is  given  over  to  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three  hours 
a day).  For  odd  jobs,  80  to  90  cents  an  hour  is  paid.  Tutoring  is  in 
charge  of  the  respective  departments,  and  is  generally  done  by  Seniors 
and  graduate  students. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

Both  the  community  and  the  campus  offer  opportunities  to  students 
to  earn  a portion  of  their  college  expenses.  Some  of  these  opportunities 
can  be  found  through  the  placement  services  of  Syracuse  University 
and  the  College  of  Forestry.  Student  foresters  interested  in  part-time 
work  should  register  with  them  immediately  upon  arriving  at  college. 
It  is  seldom  possible  to  make  definite  arrangements  for  work  until 
reaching  Syracuse. 

The  Syracuse  University  registry  for  student  employment  is  the 
Appointment  Office,  Administration  Building,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  that  is  in  charge 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Room  118,  Bray  Hall.  This  office  is  a 
clearing-house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment  and  for 
employers  looking  for  technically-trained  men. 

Through  this  service,  undergraduates  find  (a)  occasional  part-time 
forestry  work  during  the  school  year,  (b)  summer  forestry  jobs  enabling 
men  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for  college 
expenses,  and  (c)  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional  forestry 
training. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on  behalf 
of  students.  Heads  of  the  departments  of  instruction  are  especially  active 
in  this  respect.  They  keep  in  touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends 
in  their  specialized  forestry  fields  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  large  majority  of  men  graduating  from  the  Col- 
lege has  obtained  positions  through  the  College’s  Placement  Office. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Upon  request  students  may  have  a copy  of  the  record  of  work  com- 
pleted at  the  College.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  record;  but  a charge 
of  $1  is  made  for  the  first  additional  copy  and  50  cents  for  subsequent 
copies. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  admissions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Registrar,  State  University  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse 10,  New  York. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Rules  and  regulations  given  in  this  booklet  supplement  the  general 
rules  and  regulations  of  Syracuse  University.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar. 
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Bray  Hall  is  College's  first  building.  In  back- 
ground is  Syracuse  U.'s  rebuilt  Archbold  Gym 


“A  walk  in  the  woods,  where  mind  and  body  can  stretch, 
helps  your  thinking  on  a problem.  I have  found  it  so." 


major  programs  of  study 
seniors  enrolled  in  them 

DIVISION  I:  FOREST  AREAS 


General  Forestry 
Dave  Wood 


Landscape  and  Recreational 
Management 

Ken  Becker 


DIVISION  II:  FOREST  PRODUCTS 


Retail  Merchandising 
and  Light  Construction 
Arnold  Larsen 


Conversion  and  Distribution 
Leo  Welch 


Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
Chuck  Sweitzer 


Wood  Technology 
Jack  Simpson 


General  Forestry 


Dave  Wood  is  one  of  this  year’s  50  Seniors  in  the  General  Forestry  program. 
Learning  forest  sciences,  engineering,  and  technology,  GF  majors 
range  broadly  where  men  in  other  programs  concentrate  their  study. 

The  “liberal  arts  of  forestry ’’  is  a description  often  given  General  Forestry. 

It  is  basic  to  graduate  study  in  wildlife  management,  forest  management, 
botany,  and  entomology.  Dave — formally,  David  Lee  Wood — is  interested 
particularly  in  forest  tree  diseases.  This  is  a maturing  of  interest  in 
forestry  that  he  stated  to  his  principal  as  far  back  as  eighth  grade. 


At  Edison  High  School,  Elmira  Heights,  Dave  was  football  captain  and  in 
the  top  quarter  of  his  class.  He  won  a science  award.  This  was  good 
background  for  college.  So  were  six  years  in  Boy  Scouting  and  three  years 
as  a YMCA  camp  leader.  They  accustomed  Dave  to  life  and  work  in  the  field. 

CF  men  get  lots  of  that.  Here  Dave  is  pictured  at  the  1 1 -week  Sophomore 
Summer  Camp  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  1950.  He  used  a transit  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  veteran  foresters  (including,  at  times,  the  Dean I.  After  dinner, 
he  often  threw  quoits  with  classmate  Ray  Smith,  a 'beaver’  researcher. 


Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 


Kenneth  R.  Becker,  unlike  his  fellow  Senior  Dave  Wood,  hadn’t  considered 
forestry  until  his  high  school  adviser  suggested  it.  Ken  had  planned  on 
dentistry  until  costs  ruled  it  out.  When  he  come  to  the  College  of  Forestry, 
he  intended  majoring  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture.  PSP  graduates,  he 
had  heard,  got  extraordinary  salaries.  But  as  a Freshman,  Ken  learned  about 
Landscape  and  Recreational  Management  and  was  told  that  his  aptitude  test 
showed  he  had  art  talent.  As  a kid,  he  recalled,  he'd  won  an  art  scholarship. 
The  Registrar  and  he  explored  his  situation  in  a counseling  conference. 


The  prospect  of  working  with  plant  materials  and  being 
outdoors  a good  deal  appealed  to  him.  Adding  everything  up,  he  signed  for 
the  Landscape  program.  He’s  positive  now  he  made  the  wisest  choice. 
Last  summer  Fred  Regefz,  another  Landscape  Senior,  and  Ken  got  their  hands 
in  the  earth  of  their  specialty,  working  for  Joseph  Lichod,  veferan  Syracuse 
landscape  planter.  I Photo  opposite  shows  Becker,  kneeling,  Regefz,  and 
Mr.  Lichod.l  Ken  is  interested  in  seeing  how  a planned  recreation  area 
operates  according  to  blueprint.  Above,  he  is  at  Green  Lakes  State  Park. 


Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction 


Arnold  L.  Larsen  of  Brooklyn  spent  half  of  his  first  ten  years  on  a farm  in  Norway. 

The  farm's  forest  tracts  were  his  playgrounds  and  were  the  source,  he  says, 

of  early  decision  to  work  with  trees  and  wood.  When  the  Larsens  came  to 

America,  Mr.  Larsen  changed  from  farmer  to  carpenter  of  building  partitions, 

and  Arnold  from  country  lad  to  a typically  active  city  youth.  He  qualified 

as  Assistant  Scoutmaster  and  Eagle  Scout  with  bronze  palm,  was  graduated 

in  the  highest  quarter  of  a class  of  304  at  Fort  Hamilton  High  Schoo/, 

played  on  half  a dozen  athletic  teams.  And  taught  Sunday  School  besides! 


As  a Forest  Utilization  major  in  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction , 
Arnold  spent  the  summer  of  1950  at  Sophomore  Summer  Camp,  where  his  class 
mates  elected  him  to  the  Camp  Council.  Last  summer  his  major  professor  ok'd 
his  getting  required  experience  in  a job  with  a New  York  Firm  that  kiln  dries 
and  processes  large  quantities  of  lumber.  Weekends  he  worked  alongside  his 
father  building  a summer  place.  The  pictures  show  Arnold  happily  ‘stoking  up’ 
at  Camp;  talking  building  on  a site;  conferring  in  Hendricks  Chapel  with 
the  adviser  to  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  that  Arnold  led  last  year. 


Conversion  and  Distribution 


Quiet  Leo  W.  Welch  is  city  born  and  raised,  has  had  three  years  as  signalman 
in  the  Navy.  But  cities  and  ships  don’t  figure  in  Leo's  career  plans. 

He  wants  deep  woods  forestry:  logging,  lumbering.  Or  he  did  when  he  chose 
Conversion  and  Distribution  in  1949.  Recent  courses  interested  him  in  what 
follows  logging:  the  varied  manufacture  of  forest  products  such  as  surround 
him  in  the  picture  opposite.  Last  summer's  experience  helped  him  decide,  too. 

He  and  three  College  mates  worked  in  an  Adirondack  sawmill,  on  jobs  obtained 
through  the  College,  for  good  pay  and  credit  toward  graduation  in  June. 


Logging,  milling,  fabricating — C&D  equips  Leo  for  these  and  other  career 
opportunities  in  forest  utilization.  The  number  and  variety  range  as  widely 
as  the  conversion  methods  represented  in  the  picture.  Baskets  are  simple, 
propellors  are  intricate.  And  change  is  constant.  Baskets  and  shoe  lasts 
are  current  subjects  of  research  by  Leo's  major  department,  for  example. 
Wherever  his  forestry  work  sends  him,  Leo  will  take  along  his  liking  for 
forest  recreation.  Since  the  days  when  he  was  a Star  Scout  and  Junior 
Scoutmaster,  his  favorite  diversions  have  been  hunting  and  fishing. 


Wood  Technology 


John  W.  Simpson  Jr.  of  Williamsville  has  always  known  the  College  because 
hi s father  and  uncle  are  alumni.  Jack  wanted  to  come  here  anyway!  He’s  going 
into  forestry  science  deeply,  intending  to  stay  in  the  profession  as  teacher 
or  researcher  in  Wood  Technology,  his  major.  That  means  he’ll  probably  stay 
on  for  graduate  study  and  research  after  he  gets  his  B.S.  degree  in  June. 

He  already  knows  more  than  most  people  about  the  anatomy  and  properties 
of  wood.  He’ll  need  to  penetrate  to  new  facts — the  wood  cell  still  holds 
mysteries — to  realize  his  career  plans.  He’s  confident  of  realizing  them. 

He  knows  that  most  of  the  country's  major  courses  in  wood  technology 
are  taught  by  men  who  were  trained  in  the  curriculum  he  is  taking  now. 


Last  summer  Jack  worked  with  an  alumnus  who’s  applying  his  wood  tech  training 
in  making  birch  veneer  for  plywood.  It  was  a good  change  from  a year  of  labs 
where  a man  is  inseparable  from  his  microscope,  or  seems  to  be. 
Art  student  Mary  Riegert's  interests  meshed  with  Jack’s  when  they  visited 
Syracuse  University  studio  of  Sculptor  Ivan  Mestrovic.  “ The  Lyre,"  carved 
from  chestnut,  reminded  Jack  there  are  masters  of  wood  other  than  scientists. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 


Charles  5.  Sweitzer  asked  admission  to  the  College  from  a Marine  Corps  base 
when  he  was  half  through  a two-year  hitch.  Nottingham  High  School,  Syracuse, 
sent  a strong  recommendation  with  his  grades.  It  didn't  harm  Chuck’s  case 
that  his  USMC  record  had  brought  him  the  offer  of  a fleet  appointment 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Even  the  Registrar  was  impressed.  Chuck  got  his 
acceptance.  He  had  said  that  he  had  found  chemistry,  in  which  he  got  high 
marks,  his  easiest  high  school  course,  and  the  one  he  liked  best,  too. 

He  stated  Firmly  that  he  wanted  to  major  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 


Every  year  more  men  declare  for  P&P  than  can  qualify  or  be  accommodated. 

Chuck  S weitzer  won  approval  on  hi s pre-college  record,  aptitude  test, 
maturity,  and — highly  important — his  Freshman  scholarship.  He  made  the 
Dean’s  Honor  List  his  First  semester,  then  won  Alpha  Xi  Sigma's  award  to 
the  best  Freshman  scholar.  He’s  gone  on  like  that.  His  record  for  three  years 
got  him  a well-paid  job  last  summer  in  an  Everett,  Wash.,  paper  mill. 
Because  P&P  majors  need  156  credit  hours  for  a degree,  they  have  been  said 
to  be  chained  to  the  laboratory.  Sweitzer  proves  it  isn’t  so.  Last  year 
he  was  a varsity  lacrosse  player  (photo  shows  him  with  classmates  Roy 
McCready  and  Dick  Schottl;  in  Robin  Hood,  Junior  honor  group;  vice-president 
of  Papyrus  Club;  ticket  chairman  for  the  Forestry  Banquet;  and  one  of  three 
vice-presidents  of  the  student  body.  Last  spring  he  was  elected  president 
for  1951-52.  When  he  went  to  the  Dean’s  office  to  be  officially  congratulated 
by  the  other  chief  administrator  of  the  College,  President  Sweitzer  found 
his  visit  was  special  for  a second  reason.  It  was  the  hundredth  visit  by  students 
in  a plan  of  Dr.  Illick’s  whereby  he  reserves  Wednesday  afternoons  for  them 
exclusively.  The  two  executives  shared  notes  on  the  joys  and  cares  of  high  office. 


Two  Optional  Programs 


Arboriculture 


Symptoms  of  tree  diseases  can  be  studied  any  season  with  this  rack 
of  preserved  leaf  and  twig  specimens  from  the  Department  of  Forest 
Botany.  Shade  tree  care  and  nursery  operation  are  emphasized  for 
Landscape  majors  who  take  the  new  program  in  Arboriculture. 


This  high-powered  still  purifies  monomers  used  in  preparing  high 
polymers — plastics  materials.  Plastics  and  Cellulose  Chemistry  Option, 
answering  need  for  specially  trained  men  in  an  expanding  industry,  is 
open  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  Students  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 


Programs  of  Courses 

Courses  are  described  in  the  final  section  of  this  bulletin 


COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS 


Acct 

Accounting 

F Ento  Forest 

IjMktg 

M arketing 

Advt 

Advertising 

Entomology 

VMM 

Manufacturing 

Bus  Law  Business  Law 

Fin 

Finance 

and  Management 

Bus  Stat  Business 

FM 

Forest  Management 

Phys 

Physics 

Statistics 

F Zoo 

Forest  Zoology 

PM 

Production 

CE 

Civil  Engineering 

Geol 

Geology 

Management 

Chem 

Chemistry 

GF 

General  Forestry 

Pub  Add  Public  Address 

Dwg 

Drawing 

Ins 

Insurance 

P&P 

Pulp  & Paper 

Econ 

Economics 

LE 

Landscape 

Manufacture 

EE 

Electrical 

Engineering 

Silv 

Silviculture 

Engineering 

Math 

Mathematics 

Transp  T ransportation 

Engl 

English 

ME 

Mechanical 

Util 

Utilization 

F Bot 

Forest  Botany 

Engineering 

WT 

Wood  Technology 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

First  Semester  Credit  Flours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

Chem  6 

General— Inorganic 

Chem  6 

General — Qualitative 

Chemistry  . . . 

4 

Analysis 

4 

Dwg  10 

Freshman  Drawing — 

Dwg  7 

Freshman  Drawing — - 

Lettering,  Sketching 

1 

Mechanical  Drawing 

2 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English  . 

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English  . . 

3 

Math  42 

College  Algebra  . . 

3 

Pub  Add  8 

Public  Speaking  . . . 

2 

GF  1 

Intro,  to  Forestry  . 

3 

Math  41 

Plane  Trigonometry . . 

3 

Physical  Training  . 

0 

Physical  Training  . . 

0 

17 

17 

CHOOSING  A MAJOR  PROGRAM 
During  the  Freshman  year,  students  survey  (via  GF  1,  Introduc- 
tion to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career  fields  meant  today 
by  “forestry.”  In  this  review  Freshmen  learn  how  the  College’s  six 
major  and  two  optional  programs  qualify  them  for  professional  prac- 
tice. They  thus  prepare  to  answer,  “Which  field  is  the  right  one  for 
me?”  They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  demands  and  opportunities 
each  offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests  and  capacities.  This  per- 
sonal investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  the  Registrar  or  Assistant 
to  the  Registrar,  and  with  section  instructors  of  GF  1 and  other  faculty 
members;  through  conversation  with  upperclassmen;  and  through 
first-hand  acquaintanceship  with  the  College’s  facilities  and  personnel. 

Before  the  first  year  ends,  each  Freshman  must  make  his  choice 
so  that  he  can  begin  specialized  study  as  a Sophomore.  If  he  decides 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a student  will  not  have  to  ask  for  the  privi- 
lege of  the  one  curriculum  change  permitted  him. 
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division  I:  Forest  Areas 

Their  growth, 
management,  and  use 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  . . . 

3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composition  . 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composition  . 

2 

FM  1 

Plane  Surveying  . . . 

4 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Entomology 

2 

*Phys  3 

General  Physics  . . . 

3 

* Phys  3 

General  Physics  . . . 

3 

WT  1 

Dendrology 

3 

WT  1 

Dendrology 

3 

FZoo  1 

General  Zoology  . . . 

3 

F Zoo  11 

Elements  of  Forest 

Zoology 3 


18  16 

SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  DIVISION  I SOPHOMORES 

The  camp  program  is  a natural  complement  of  Sophomore  class 
and  laboratory  work.  Division  I Sophomores  are  given  training  in 
forest  surveying,  mapping,  and  measurement,  and  field  experience  in 
dendrology,  use  of  forest  tools,  and  group  living.  The  silvicultural 
work  is  basic  for  Junior  year  courses  of  Division  1 programs. 

Camp  begins  the  last  week  in  June  and  runs  11  weeks.  Facilities 
consist  of  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  on  the  College’s  Pack 
Experimental  Forest  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mts.  Pre- 
requisites to  attendance  are  FM  1,  WT  1,  and  swimming  competence 
(test  must  be  passed) . 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer  Camp  is  required  for  registra- 
tion as  a Junior. 

Courses  and  credit  hours  are: 


Silviculture 1 

Surveying 5 14 

Mensuration 314 


Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 

11 


* Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management,  or 
to  take  the  Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Nursery  Option  (see  page  60),  will  sub- 
stitute LE  1 (Elements  of  Landscape  Design)  for  Phys  3. 
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General  Forestry 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Ento  2 

Forest  Entomology  . . 

3 

Geol  36 

Forest  Geology  . . . 

3 

FM  99 

Forest  Mensuration  . . 

3 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

Silviculture  .... 

3 

Utill 

Logging 

3 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood  Technology 

3 

18 


YEAR 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

FM 100  Forest  Mensuration  . 2 

Silv  3 Seeding  and  Planting  . 2 

Silv  104  Practice  of  Silviculture  6* 

Silv  2 Forest  Soils  . . . . 2t 

Util  2 Lumber  Manufacture  2t 

Util  4 Forest  Products  . . . 2t 

16 


SPRING  CAMP  FOR  GF  JUNIORS 
A requirement  of  the  General  Forestry  program,  Spring  Camp  is 
held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg. 
Each  day  is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the  lec- 
tures (2  credit  hours)  of  Silv  104,  Practice  of  Silviculture,  described 
on  page  82. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  40  Forest  Pathology  ...  3 

FM  101  Forest  Finance  ...  3 

FM  102  Forest  Economics  . . 3 

FM  112  Forest  Administration 

and  Policy  ....  3 

Silv  114  Regional  Studies  ...  2 

Electivest  from  the  following:  . . 6 

FM  109  Elem.  Statistics  . [3] 

FM  114  Seminar  ....  [3] 

FM  120  Application  of  Pho- 

togramm«try  to 
Forest  Mensura- 
tion ....  [3] 

GF  100  Range  Management  [2] 

GF  101  Human  Relations 

in  Forestry  . . [2] 

Silv  105  Advanced  Practice 

of  Silviculture  . [3] 

Silv  115  Advanced  Forest 

Soils  ....  [3] 

Silv  116  Forestry  Trip  . . [2] 


Other  approved  elective  . . [2-3] 

20 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


FM  106 

Forest  Regulation 

3 

Silv  11 

Fire  Control  . . 

. , 

2 

ElectivesJ 

from  the  following: 

13 

FM  104 

Forest  Roads,  Trails 

and  Communica- 

tions ; . . . 

[3] 

FM  105 

Forest  Structures  . 

[3] 

FM  113 

Forest  Accounts, 

Records,  and  Re- 

ports .... 

[3] 

FM  121 

Application  of  Pho- 

togrammetry  to 

Forest  Manage- 

ment .... 

[3] 

Util  109 

Uses  of  Wood  . . 

[2] 

F Zoo  100 

Principles  of  Wild- 

life Management 

[2] 

Silv  100 

Forest  Tree  Seeds 

[2] 

Silv  113 

Soil  and  Water 

Conservation 

[2] 

Other  approved  electives  . . [2-6] 

18 


* In  1951-52  only,  the  lecture  portion  of  this  course  will  be  given  during  the 
first  semester. 

t Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this  course 
since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 

t Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  in  brackets  following  the  course  name. 
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Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


Geol  36 

Forest  Geology  . . . 

3 

LE  2 

Elementary  Plant  Ma- 

LE  2 

Elementary  Plant  Ma- 

terials  and  Planting 

terials  and  Planting 

Design 3 

Design 

3 

LE  3 

Elementary  Landscape 

LE  3 

Elementary  Landscape 

Design 4 

Design 

3 

LE  4 

Elements  of 

LE  4 

Elements  of 

Architecture  ...  2 

Architecture  . . . 

2 

LE  7 

Elementary  Landscape 

LE  7 

Elementary  Landscape 

Construction  ...  3 

Construction  . . . 

3 

LE  10 

Recreational  Use 

LE  8 

Pencil  Technique  . . 

1 

of  Land 3 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

Silv  3 

Seeding  and  Planting  . 2 

Silviculture  .... 

3 

F Zoo  100 

Principles  of  Wildlife 

Management  ...  2 
18  19 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Art  69a 

Water  Color  .... 

1 

F Ento  3 

Shade  Tree  Entomology 

3 

Geol  106 

Geomorphology  . . . 

3 

LE  103 

Park  Administration 

and  Maintenance  . . 

2 

LE  106 

Plant  Materials  and 

Planting  Design  . . 

3 

LE  107 

Landscape  Construction 

3 

LE  109 

Landscape  Design  . . 

4 

19 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Diseases  . 

2 

LE  12 

Forest  Recreation 

Program 

3 

LE  103 

Park  Administration 

and  Maintenance  . . 

2 

LE  107 

Landscape  Construction 

3 

LE  108 

Park  Architecture  . . 

2 

LE  109 

Landscape  Design  . . 

4 

16 


ARBORICULTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  NURSERY  OPTION 
By  petition  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  a limited  number 
of  students  may  take  a program  of  training  for  the  care  of  shade  and 
ornamental  woody  plants  and  for  landscape  nursery  practice.  The 
program  includes  Sophomore  Summer  Camp,  plus  a period  of  employ- 
ment by  selected  tree-care  companies  or  landscape  nurseries. 
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division  II:  Forest  Products 

Their  technical  properties, 
manufacture, 
distribution,  and  use 

Conversion  and  Distribution,  and  Retail 
Merchandising  and  Light  Construction 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


Acct  1 

Elements  of  Accounting 

3 

Acct  1 

Elements  of  Accounting 

3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composition  . 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composition  . 

2 

Math  43 

Analytic  Geometry 

Math  44 

Analytic  Geometry 

and  Calculus  . . . 

3 

and  Calculus  . . • 

3 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . . . 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . . . 

4 

WT  2 

Dendrology  .... 

3 

Bus  Law  51 

Principles  of  Business 

Law 

2 

18 

17 

SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  SOPHOMORES  IN  FOREST  UTILIZATION 

The  camp  program  complements  Sophomore  class  and  laboratory 
work  and  provides  a foundation  for  upperclass  courses  of  both  majors 
in  Forest  Utilization.  Purpose  of  the  program  for  Division  II  men  is 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  forest  and  its  treatment,  through  elementary 
training  in  dendrology  and  silviculture;  to  give  them  the  elements  of 
surveying  and  forest  measurement;  and  to  provide  an  unique  field 
experience  in  teamwork  and  group  living.  Division  II  Sophomores 
make  first-hand  study  of  the  details  of  nearby  mills  which  use  wood 
as  a raw  material  to  convert  into  useful  products. 

Camp  begins  the  last  week  of  June  and  runs  11  weeks.  Facilities 
consist  of  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  on  the  College’s  Pack 
Experimental  Forest  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mts.  Pre- 
requisites to  attendance  are  WT  2 and  swimming  competence  (test  must 
be  passed) . 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer  Camp  is  required  for  regis- 


tration as  a Junior. 

Courses  and  credit  hours  are: 

Silviculture 1 

Surveying  (Theory  and  Practice) 4 

Mensuration  (Theory  and  Practice) 4 

Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing  Plants  . . . 1 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 


11 
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Conversion  and  Distribution 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


EE  41 

Elementary  Applica- 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting  Forest 

tions  of  Electrical  En- 

Products 2 

gineering  ....  4 

ME  28 

Elem.  Heat,  Power  . . 4 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Finance  . 3 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufacture  . 3 

Util  1 

Logging 3 

Util  4 

Forest  Products  ...  3 

WT  3 

Elementary  Wood  Tech- 

Util  5 

Woodworking 

nology 3 

Machinery  ....  2 

Electives 

5-6 

Elective  . 

3-4 

18-19 

17-18 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  are  required  of  students  in  the  Conversion  and  Distribution  pro- 
gram. Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer’s  work,  as  shown 
by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable  report  by  his 
employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given. 

This  practical  experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for 
the  Senior  Year. 


First  Semester 
F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology  . . 
Util  3 Glues  and  Finishes  . 

Util  6 Portable  Milling  and 

Woodlot  Logging  . 
Util  104  Dry  Kiln  Engineering 
Util  106  Regional  Studies  . . 

Util  107  Wood  Preservation  . 

Elective  (See  N ote  next  page)  . . 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit  Hours  Second  Semester 


Credit  Hours 


2 

Util  101 

Lumber  Salesmanship  . 

2 

3 

Util  102  ■ 

Business  Methods  in  the 

Lumber  Industry  . . 

2 

1 

Util  109 

Uses  of  Wood  .... 

2 

3 

Util  125 

Field  Utilization  Study . 

4 

3 

Electives* 

from  the  following:  . . 

6 

3 

Util  105 

Advanced  Dry  Kiln 

1-3 

Util  108 

Engineering  . [2] 

Advanced  Wood 

Preservation  . [2] 

Util  111 

Veneers,  Adhesives, 

and  Plywood  . [2] 

Util  112 

Retail  Merchan- 

dising ....  [2] 

-18 

16 

* Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  in  brackets  following  the  course  name. 
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Note:  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or 
any  others  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization: 

Credit  Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  Hours  COLLEGE  OF  BUS.  ADMIN.  Hours 


Util  103 

International 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Advertising 

3 

Timber  Trade  . . . 

2 

PM  101 

Industrial  Management 

3 

Util  no 

Light  Construction  . . 

3 

PM  110 

Elements  of  Production 

3 

Util  112 

Retail  Merchandising  . 

2 

PM  115 

Production  Management 

3 

WT  103 

Microtechnique  of  the 

PM  130 

Analysis  of  American 

Tissue  of  Woody 

Industries  .... 

3 

Plants 

3 

PM  140 

Purchasing 

3 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics  . . 

4 

PM  150 

Personnel  Relations 

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance  . . 

3 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Ins  110 

Property  and 

MM  107 

Time  and  Motion  Study 

3 

Casualty  Insurance  . 

3 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Marketing 

3 

Transp  101 

General  Transportation 

3 

Retail  Merchandising  and 
Light  Construction 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


Fin  101 

Elements  of  Finance  . 

3 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Marketing 

3 

Forest  Products  . . 

2 

Util  1 

Logging 

3 

Transp  101 

General  Transportation 

3 

WT  3 

Elementary  Wood 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Advertising 

3 

Technology  .... 

3 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufacture  . 

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance  . . 

3 

Util  5 

Woodworking  Machinery  2 

Elective  (See  Note  next  page)  . . 2 

-3 

Util  10 

Light  Construction 

Materials  .... 

2 

Elective  (See  Note  next  page ) . . 3-4 

17- 

18 

18-19 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  are  required  of  students  in  the  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light 
Construction  program.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer’s 
work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable 
report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given. 

This  practical  experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for 
the  Senior  year. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  41 

Forest  Pathology . . . 

2 

Util  101 

Lumber  Salesmanship  . 

2 

Util  3 

Glues  and  Finishes  . . 

3 

Util  102 

Business  Methods  in  the 

Util  6 

Portable  Milling  and 

Lumber  Industry  . . 

2 

Woodlot  Logging  . . 

1 

Util  109 

Uses  of  Wood  .... 

2 

Util  104 

Dry  Kiln  Engineering  . 

3 

Util  112 

Retail  Merchandising  . 

2 

Util  107 

Wood  Preservation  . . 

3 

Util  125 

Field  Utilization  Study 

4 

Util  110 

Light  Construction  . . 

3 

Electives 

* from  the  following:  . . 

4 

Elective  ( See  Note  below ) . . . . 

3 

Util  105 

Advanced  Dry  Kiln 

Engineering  . [2] 

Util  108 

Advanced  Wood 

Preservation  . [2] 

Util  111 

Veneers,  Adhesives, 

and  Plywood  . [2] 

18 

16 

Note : 

The  elective  for  the 

first 

semester 

of  Senior  year  may 

be 

chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any  others  must  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization: 


Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  Hours 
Util  4 Forest  Products  ...  3 

WT 104  Timber  Mechanics  . . 4 


Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  BUS.  ADMIN.  Hours 
Ins  110  Property,  Casualty 

Insurance  ....  3 
Bus  Stat  101  Business  Statistics  . . 3 


Wood  Technology  and 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


Chem  132 

Quantitative  Analysis  . 

3 

Chem  132 

Quantitative  Analysis  . 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composition  . 

2 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Math  3 

Elementary  Plane 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composition  . 

2 

Analytical  Geometry 

3 

Math  101a 

Calculus 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . . . 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . . . 

4 

P&P  120 

Organic  Chemistry  for 

P&P  120 

Organic  Chemistry  for 

Foresters 

4 

Foresters 

4 

WT  2 

Dendrology  .... 

3 

19 


20 


SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  SOPHOMORES  IN  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
Camp  purpose,  program,  prerequisites,  period,  courses,  and  credit 
hours  are  the  same  as  for  Division  II  Sophomores  in  Forest  Utilization 
majors,  as  described  on  page  61. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer  Camp  is  required  for  registra- 
tion as  a Junior. 

* Credit  hours  for  elective  courses  are  in  brackets  following  the  course  name. 
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MILL  EXPERIENCE  FOR  PULP  & PAPER  SOPHOMORES 
This  is  P&P  4,  carrying  5 credit  hours.  See  description  on 
page  78. 

This  practical  experience  must  be  obtained  prior  to  registration  as 
a Junior. 

Wood  Technology 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  10  Plant  Physiology  ...  3 

Math  101b  Calculus 4 

P&P  125  Chemistry  of<  Cellulose  . 3 

Util  1 Logging 3 

WT 104  Timber  Mechanics  . . 3 

WT  111  Elem.  Wood  Technol- 

ogy for  Wood  Tech 
Majors 3 


19 

SENIOR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology  ...  2 

FM  109  Elementary  Statistics  . 3 

Phys  102  Advanced  Gen.  Physics  3 
Util  104  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  . 3 

Util  107  Wood  Preservation  . . 3 

Elective 3 


17 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

Forest  Products  . . 

2 

P&P  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellulose 

— without  lab  . . . 

3 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufacture  . 

3 

WT  101 

Papermaking  Fibers 

2 

WT  103 

Microtechnique  of  the 
Tissue  of  Woody 

Plants 

3 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics  . . 

1 

WT  111 

Elem.  Wood  Technol- 
ogy for  Wood  Tech 

Majors 

2 

16 


YEAR 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Bus  Law  51  Principles  of  Business 

Law 2 

Phys  102  Advanced  Gen.  Physics  3 
WT  107  Photomicrography  . . 

WT  108  Timber  Physics  . . 

Electives 7- 

17-18 
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(M  CO  CO 


Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 


Chem  140  Physical  Chemistry  . . 4 
Math  101b  Calculus  ......  4 

ME  28  Elem.  Heat,  Power  . . 4 
P&P  1 Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology   3 


WT  3 Elem.  Wood  Technology  3 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


Chem  140 
EE  41 

P&P  1 

WT  101 
Elective  . 


Physical  Chemistry  . . 4 

Elem.  Applications  of 
Electrical  Engineering  4 
Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology   

Papermaking  Fibers 


18 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


P&P  6 

Paper  Testing  . . . . 

2 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection  Trip 

1 

P&P  7 

Coloring 

2 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . . . 

3 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . . . 

4 

P&P  103 

Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

P&P  103 

Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes  . . . . 

2 

Processes  . . . . 

3 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management  . . 

2 

P&P  109 

Research  Problem  . . 

1 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem  . . 

4 

P&P  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellulose  . 

3 

P&P  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellulose  . 

4 

Elective  . 

3 

Elective  . 

3 

18 


19 


PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  three  years  is  the  same  as  the  cur- 
riculum in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours  Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 


P&P  6 

Paper  Testing  . . . . 

2 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection  Trip 

1 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . . . 

4 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . . . 

3 

P&P  103 

Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

P&P  103 

Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes  . . . . 

3 

Processes  .... 

2 

P&P  123 

Plastics  and  Cellulose 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management  . . 

2 

Technology  . . . . 

3 

P&P  123 

Plastics  and  Cellulose 

P&P  124 

Plastics  Technology 

Technology  .... 

3 

Lab 

3 

P&P  124 

Plastics  Technology  Lab 

4 

P&P  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellulose  . 

3 

P&P  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellulose  . 

4 

18 


19 
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Description  of  Courses 

The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is 
given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarly  for  graduate  students. 

ENGLISH 

(Engl) 

10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 
/Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of  English 
employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and  professional 
papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II.  Mr.  Crossman, 

FOREST  BOTANY 
(F  Bot) 

1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introductory  study  of  plant 
life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants;  followed  by  general  survey  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms.  Principles  underlying  life  processes  and 
practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Staff. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamental  activities  and 
processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Decker. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Diseases  of  plants  in  general, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  diseases  of  trees. — I.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisites:  F Bot 
10,  WT  3. 

41.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Effects  of  fungi  on  wood  and 
wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3.  Open  only  to  Division  II 
students. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  fungous  diseases  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10.  Open  only 
to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

43.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology;  basic 
roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classifications  of 
micro-organisms;  structure,  nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction  of  bacteria,  algae, 
and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of  micro-organisms;  principles 
of  chemical  protection;  fermentation  industries;  principal  diseases  of  pulpwood 
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tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulpwood  with  methods  of  control;  and  effects  of 
decay  on  pulp  and  paper. — II.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

111.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  Credit  1 or  2 hours 
Laboratory  and/or  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  work  on 
selected  projects  of  plant  growth,  with  written  or  oral  reports. — I and/or  II. 
Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of  ferns, 
fern  allies,  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  to  plants 
important  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — II.  Mr.  Morrison. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with 
reference  to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator  species. 
Plant  ecology  methods. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  120. 

140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological  tech- 
nique used  in  growing  fungi  and  studying  their  physiology. — II.  Messrs.  Hirt  and 
Zabel.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Structure  and  identification  of  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Lowe. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  plant  physiology,  plant  pathology, 
plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology.  One  typewritten  report  (original 
and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  requirements 
with  special  reference  to  forest  trees. — I.  Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  morphology',  ecology,  and  systematics  of  grasses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  instructor. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 
Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  studies 
in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Eight  typewritten  reports 
(original  and  one  carbon  of  each)  required. — II.  Messrs.  Hirt  and  Zabel.  Pre- 
requisite: F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 
Classification  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  150. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 
(F  Ento) 

1.  ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 
Three  one-hour  lecture-laboratory  periods.  Morphology,  life  histories,  and  gen- 
eral classification  of  insects. — II.  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Krall.  Prerequisite:  F 
Zoo  1. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury,  biology, 
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and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry.  This  course  requires 
an  insect  collection,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  F Ento  1. — I.  Mr.  Bennett. 

3.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
application. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational 
Management.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 

4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  laboratory  work  during  lecture  period.  Biology,  control, 
and  study  of  injury. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to  Division  II  students. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 

111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
keys. — II.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

112.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Interna]  and  external  anatomy 
of  insects  and  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  2. 

115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research  in 
forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses.- — II. 
Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Comprehensive  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required  in  some  projects. — 
I and  II.  Staff. 

203.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 
Methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study. — I. 
Mr.  Krall. 

213.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  important 
groups  of  forest  insects.  Library  work  and  problems  in  taxonomy.- — I or  II. 
Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

214.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting  environ- 
mental or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and  distribution 
of  insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest  entomology, 
biological  control,  management,  methods.  Class  and  individual  problems. — I. 
Staff.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

216.  APPLIED  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work  and 
laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  problems. 
Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to  methods  and 
equipment.  A continuation  of  F Ento  214. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2, 
111,112,  214. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
(FM) 

1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office  work. 
Emphasis  is  on  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  field  practicums  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  means  of  accomplishing  the  surveyor’s  work.  Chaining;  use  of  com- 
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pass,  level,  and  transit;  stadia  measurements;  errors  and  their  treatment;  calcula- 
tion and  correction  of  bearing;  latitudes  and  departures  and  related  problems; 
calculation  of  areas;  public  and  rural  land  surveys;  contour  mapping;  practical 
problems.  Field  work;  two-man  parties  and  short  exercises. — I.  Mr.  Stanton. 
Prerequisites:  Dwg  10,  7,  Math  41,  42. 

Plane  surveying  is  continued  at  Summer  Camp,  where  emphasis  is  on  field  prob- 
lems and  exercises.  Surveying  at  Camp  is  rated  at  5 1/2  credit  hours,  making  a total 
of  91/£  credit  hours  in  plane  surveying. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  This  course 
is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and  scaling;  volume  tables 
and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation  and  analysis  in  the 
form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment  charts.  Numerous  problems. 
— I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 

100.  * FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  principles  of  statis- 
tical analysis  to  problem  of  growth  and  yield;  time  trends  and  index  numbers. 
Numerous  problems. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  FM  99. 

101.  FOREST  FINANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Business  aspects  of  forest  management 
and  principles  of  economics  and  finance  underlying  administration  and  valuation 
of  forest  properties.  Stumpage  and  land  appraisal,  damage  assessment,  relation 
of  capital  and  income,  and  problems  of  financial  rotations,  forest  fire  insurance, 
and  forest  taxation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  Econ  1,  FM  99. 

102.  FOREST  ECONOMICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  The  forest  in  American  economic  life  and  its  place  in  the 
productive  utilization  of  land.  Economics  of  forest  distribution,  exploitation, 
ownership,  lumber  production,  and  lumber  consumption.  Price  trends  as  affecting 
wood  uses,  and  effect  of  wood  substitutes.  Economic  trends,  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world’s  timber  supply,  and  economics  of  watershed  protection,  forest 
recreation,  range  management,  and  wildlife  conservation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Pre- 
requisite: Econ  1. 

104.  FOREST  ROADS , TRAILS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engineering 

principles  in  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  forest  roads 
and  trails.  Special  emphasis  on  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades,  curves,  surfacing 
materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Principles  in  the  location, 
installation,  and  maintenance  of  telephone  and  radio  communications  as  applied 
to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Summer 
Camp,  Phys  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  in  the 
design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  investigation  of  forest  structures  such  as 
timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls,  abutments,  houses,  offices, 
cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies,  and  sewage  systems.  Considera- 
tion of  structural  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  and  steel  in  forest  structures.— II. 
Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 

106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  problems  of 
sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles,  and 
methods  of  regulating  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans  to  forest 
properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  GF  1,  FM  99. 

109.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  statistical  tech- 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring  Camp. 
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niques  to  problems  in  forestry.  Consideration  given  to  normal  frequency  distribu- 
tion, determination  of  central  tendencies  of  mean,  mode,  and  median,  determination 
of  standard  deviation,  Chi  square  test,  standard  error,  and  regression. — I.  Mr. 
Fedkiw.  An  elementary  course  in  statistics  for  Seniors  and  graduate  students  plan- 
ning more  work  in  this  subject,  and  for  other  approved  students. 

110.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  practical 
application  to  land  surveying  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photogrammetry,  and 
least  squares  adjustments.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  hydrographic  and 
municipal  surveys,  meridian  determinations,  and  legal  aspects  of  surveyor’s  work. 
— II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1,  Summer  Camp.  Open  to  graduate 
students  and  a limited  number  of  Seniors  who  have  demonstrated  special  interest 
and  proficiency  in  forest  engineering. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects  of 
forestry.  Important  activities  of  forest  officers,  major  problems  of  administration, 
and  recommendable  principles  for  handling  forest  properties.  Work  and  organiza- 
tion of  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  other  federal  agencies  engaged  in  forestry,  and  state 
forest  services.  Forest  administration  by  counties,  municipalities,  industrial  organ- 
izations, and  private  owners,  and  in  foreign  countries.  Personnel  management,  job 
analyses,  planning,  executive  work,  organizing  forest  activities,  fiscal  problems,  legal 
procedures,  development  of  federal  and  state  forest  policies  and  legislation,  and 
status  of  private  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

113.  FOREST  ACCOUNTS,  RECORDS,  AND  REPORTS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  commercial  accounting, 
budgeting,  and  recording  as  used  by  federal  and  state  forest  services;  also  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  popular  forest  reports. — II.  Mr.  Sammi. 

114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion,  conference,  and  reports.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management. — I.  Mr.  Belyea. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MENSURATION 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Area 
control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber  volume 
from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume,  tables,  composi- 
tion by  species,  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Pre- 
requisite or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Use  of 
aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber,  and  recreational  management. 
Location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and  allocation  of  cut. — II.  Mr.  Delavan. 
Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Belyea,  Delavan, 
Sammi,  and  Graves. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific  forest  prop- 
erties under  guidance  of  state  foresters,  forest  supervisors,  district  foresters,  county 
foresters,  city  foresters,  and  other  local  forest  officers.  From  12  to  15  days  are  spent 
in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations,  operations,  and  problems.  This 
necessitates  traveling  2000  to  2500  miles.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations, 
students  become  acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office 
and  forest.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I.  Mr. 
Graves. 


203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry  agencies 
in  the  United  States  and  comparative  study  of  administrative  organizations  dealing 
with  forestry  in  other  countries.  Inspection  trips  to  forestry  headquarters  and  field 
units  and  conferences  with  forest  officers  are  important  features  of  this  course. 
Approximately  ten  days  are  devoted  to  field  trips.  One  typewritten  report  (original 
and  one  carbon)  required. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state  forestry  agencies.  Includes  study 
of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  appraisal  of  state  forestry 
boards,  commissions,  departments,  and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  gov- 
ernment and  effective  integration  and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conserva- 
tion functions  and  activities  are  given  special  consideration.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112.  Open 
to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  demonstrated  special  interest  and  pro- 
ficiency in  forest  administration. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

251.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review  of 
elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  Chi  square,  experimental 
design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  and  tests  of  significance. — II.  Mr. 
Sammi.  Prerequisites:  FM  99,  109  or  an  elementary  course  in  statistics. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

(Util) 

1.  LOGGING  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History,  economics,  and  development  of  the  lumber 
industry  and  its  relation  to  forestry.  Detailed  studies  of  logging  and  log  trans- 
portation.— I.  Mr.  Compton. 

2.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  3 hours* 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Methods  of  manufacture,  seasoning,  treatment,  remanu- 
facture, grading,  and  distribution  of  lumber  to  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

3.  GLUES  AND  FINISHES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties,  uses,  and  application  of  glues  and  finishes 
used  in  woodworking  industries. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

4.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  3 hours* 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Minor  forest  products  such  as  cross  ties,  veneer,  paper 
pulp,  cooperage,  naval  stores,  and  wood  distillates. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

5.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  shop  practice,  and  plant  studies  in  care,  use,  production,  power,  and 
waste  in  woodworking  machinery. — II.  . 

6.  PORTABLE  MILLING  AND  WOODLOT  LOGGING  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  eight  weeks.  Principles  and 
practice  of  portable  mill  work  and  intensive  logging  and  utilization. — I.  Mr. 
Compton. 

10.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with  light  frame 
construction:  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  and  siding. — II.  Mr.  Smith. 

101.  LUMBER  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  underlying  salesmanship,  with  particular  refer- 

* Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this  course  since 
they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  approximately  May  1. 
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ence  to  lumber,  and  their  application  in  the  American  lumber  industry. — II.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

102.  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  Problems  affecting  grading,  transportation,  and  merchandis- 
ing of  lumber;  organization  and  methods  of  distributing  agencies,  with  special 

reference  to  the  lumber  wholesaler. — II.  . Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest 

Utilization. 

103.  INTERNATIONAL  TIMBER  TRADE  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Present  and  prospective  export  markets 
for  American  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  international  competition  from 
principal  exporting  countries  to  principal  consuming  nations.  Exporting  methods, 
ship  chartering,  ocean  shipping  rates,  foreign  finance,  shipping  documents,  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers,  and  international  equivalents  in  the  timber  trade. — I. 
. Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  kiln  drying  of  wood  products.- — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking  indus- 
tries.— II. . Prerequisite:  Util  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic,  and  applied  conditions  and  problems 
of  timberland  ownership;  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  forest  products 
in  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Open  only  to 
Seniors. 

107.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Wood  preservatives  and  methods 
of  treatment. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Wood-preserving  industry;  construction  and  operation  of 
wood-preserving  plants;  management,  costs,  and  uses  of  treated  wood. — II.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  107. 

109.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply,  and  utility 
of  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. — II.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame  construc- 
tion, properties  and  uses  of  common  building  materials,  blueprint  reading,  and  esti- 
mating quantities  in  home  building. — -I.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisites:  Util  10,  retail 
yard  experience.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

111.  VENEERS,  ADHESIVES,  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Advanced  work  in  technique  of  plywood  construction. 
Library  work,  specifications  and  procedures  for  testing,  use  of  high  frequency 
dieletric  heat,  high  density  plywood,  and  gluing  defects  and  their  causes. — II.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  3. 

112.  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Organization  and  operation  of  a retail 
lumber  yard:  layout,  installations  and  equipment,  policies,  practices  and  problems. 
—II.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  Util  110.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion. 

125.  FIELD  UTILIZATION  STUDY  Credit  4 hours 
A supervised  trip  of  3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  the  eastern  and  southern  United 
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States  to  observe  and  study  logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment,  wholesale 
and  retail  yards,  and  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization.  Detailed  report 
is  required. — II.  Staff. 

201.  UTILIZATION  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research  in  the 

lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  UTILIZATION  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Current  literature  and  new 
developments  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 
(F  Zoo) 

I.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  and  all  courses  in  Forest 
Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General  survey  of  animal  biology. 
Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to  zoological  principles  of 
morphology,  physiology,  differentiation,  development,  and  heredity. — I.  Mr.  Stege- 
man  and  assistants. 

II.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  except  F Zoo  1. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  forest  and  range 
wildlife  and  principles  governing  its  conservation;  emphasis  on  distribution,  adapta- 
tions, functions,  and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates  of  forest  and  range 
communities. — II.  Messrs.  King  and  Alexander. 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic-sociological 
mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

III.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification,  and 
probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships  to  the 
forest  community.— II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  involved  in 
making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation,  preservation,  and 
study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. — I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of  gross 

anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their  highly 
specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  fresh-water 
biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  fresh-water  environments 
and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  fresh-water  fishes. 
Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits,  and  research  techniques. 
Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 
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120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to  their 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community  prin- 
ciples, succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations,  and  population  dynamics. 
— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classification 
of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and  recognition 
and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE,  POND,  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques  of 
managing  fresh-water  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated  animals, 
with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 
Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Techniques  used  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  on  marsh  and  upland  areas.  Emphasis  on  preparation  of  manage- 
ment plans,  mapping  methods,  population  controls,  and  environmental  management 
practices.  Consideration  given  to  individual  species  of  wildlife  and  specific  areas 
with  their  general  land-use  problems. — I.  Mr.  Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest  zoology. 
One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II.  Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new 
developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed  studies 
of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in  interpretation 
of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams.— II.  Mr.  Webb. 

204.  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  Credit 
2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  development  of  wildlife  admini- 
stration, legislation,  education,  and  management;  responsibilities,  personnel,  and 
functions  of  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution  of  North 
American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution,  and  nature  of  ranges 
occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wildlife  research 
and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and  museum.  Methods  of 
obtaining,  compiling,  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 
A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife  admini- 
stration, management,  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences,  and  prepara- 
tion of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon). — I or  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 
(GF) 

1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development  of  a 
broad  conception  of  forestry  and  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products  industries. 
Nature,  content,  and  interrelation  of  different  branches  of  forestry  and  wood-using 
industries.  Development  of  forestry  throughout  the  world  and  its  relation  to  human 
affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  forest  situation  in  New  York 
State,  and  the  United  States  as  a whole.— I.  Mr.  Shirley  and  assistants. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management  practices, 
and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II.  . 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Consideration 
of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to  success  and 
failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses,  interest  and  attitude 
surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and  services.  Actual  case  studies 
in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lectures  and  discussions  conducted  by 
members  of  the  College  staff  and  some  fifteen  special  lecturers  and  discussion 
leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick  and  Staff.  For  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussion.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy  and 
legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States  and  of 
programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  in  forests 
and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed  legislation 
reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours  credit — nine 
typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than  the  number  of  men 
in  the  class.— I.  Mr.  Shirley. 

203.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY— TECHNIQUES,  MEDIA,  AND 
PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 

Assigned  problems  in  interpreting  forestry  through  radio,  television,  exhibits, 
lectures,  publications,  news  releases,  conferences,  and  short  courses. — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Unger,  Carlson,  Davis,  and  Bonsted. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
DRAWING 
(Dwg) 

10.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 
Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering  and  in 
perspective,  isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Messrs.  Viertel, 
Willard,  and  Welch. 

7.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Ink  drawing  practice  and  application  of  first 
semester  methods  to  topographical,  architectural,  construction,  and  machine  draw- 
ing.— II.  Messrs.  Viertel,  Willard,  and  Welch.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  10. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 
(LE) 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  design. — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Albrecht,  Arnold,  and  Williams.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  7. 
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2.  ELEMENTARY  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit 
3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Shrubs,  vines,  and  horticultural  prac- 
tices.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 hours 
second  semester 

Lecture  and  preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development.  Field 
trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five  all-day  trips). — I and  II.  Mr. 
Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LE  1. 

4.  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Perspective,  shades,  and  shadows;  principles,  history, 
and  appreciation  of  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch. 

7.  ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  beams,  trusses,  retain- 
ing walls,  and  low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

8.  PENCIL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory  and  criticism,  free-hand  pencil  work. — I or  II.  Mr.  Viertel. 

10.  RECREATIONAL  USE  OF  LAND  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures.  Historical,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  recreational  land  use, 
particularly  park,  forest,  and  public  land  areas. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

12.  FOREST  RECREATION  PROGRAM  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  field  trips,  and  laboratory  exercises.  Details  of  arranging  and  operating 
outdoor  tournaments,  carnivals,  picnics,  and  similar  public  recreation  programs  in 
camps,  parks,  and  playgrounds. — II.  Mr.  Williams. 

103.  PARK  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  Credit  2 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  reports.  Administration,  organization,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps,  and  other  recreation  areas. 
Discussion  of  policies,  personnel,  budgets,  legislation. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Albrecht 
and  Williams.  Prerequisites:  LE  3,  7,  10. 

106.  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Trees,  horticultural  practices,  and  city 

forestry  problems. — I.  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Willard.  Prerequisite:  LE  3. 

107.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Water  supply,  sewerage,  light  frame  structures,  and  ma- 
sonry construction.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  roadside  treatment. 
— I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  LE  7. 

108.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  design  as  an 
approach  to  planning  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  architect  is  often 
required  to  design. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LE  3,  4. 

109.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Two  field  trips,  each  of  one  week’s  duration  to  distant 
metropolitan  areas.  Advanced  problems  in  preparation  of  original  landscape  designs, 
with  special  problems  in  park  and  recreation  planning. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht 
and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LE  2,  3,  4,  7. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Round  table  discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  design, 
recreational  area  management,  and  operation. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting 
lecturers. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related  to  a 
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major  landscape  design  problem  or  to  an  analysis  of  a landscape  development 
project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht. 

202.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation  of  a 
series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LE 
107, 109. 

204.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic,  and  en- 
gineering principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  required. 
— I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisites:  LE  107,  109. 

207.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Requires  detailed  drawings  for  landscape  construction. 

Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite: 
LE  107. 

208.  ADVANCED  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  preparation 
of  planting  plans. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Arnold.  Prerequisites:  LE  108,  109. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit  2 
hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Principally  herbaceous  plant  materials  and  greenhouse 
operation  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Messrs.  Arnold,  Viertel,  Willard, 
and  visiting  lecturers.  Prerequisite:  LE  106. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 
(P&P) 

1.  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Methods  of  preparation  and  evalua- 
tion of  raw  materials  for  pulping.  Chemistry  and  technology  of  major  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  Pulp- 
ing of  non-woody  fibrous  materials.  Utilization  of  rags  and  waste  paper  for  paper- 
making. Deinking  of  waste  paper.  Chemistry  and  technology  of  the  bleaching  pro- 
cesses. Stock  preparation  with  special  emphasis  on  beating  and  refining.  Discussion 
of  primary  objectives  of  physical  and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during  manu- 
facture, covering  such  processes  as  sizing,  wet  strength  development,  filling,  coating, 
and  coloring.  Characteristics  of  industrial  waters  and  their  purification  for  paper- 
making purposes.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Donofrio.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  132. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  full  time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  during  the  summer 
between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  This  practical  experience  must  be  ob- 
tained in  a mill  designated  or  approved  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Department  before 
work  is  undertaken.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  and 
acceptable  to  the  Department  is  written  and  submitted  to  fulfill  this  requirement. 
An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Department  and  covering  the  student’s 
apparent  fitness  for  ultimate  permanent  employment  in  the  paper  industry  is  pre- 
pared by  the  mill  for  each  student  employed.  A satisfactory  adaptability  rating, 
or  proof  of  extenuating  circumstances  adversely  affecting  such  rating,  must  be  ob- 
tained by  each  student  as  a prerequisite  for  Junior  registration.  Mr.  Libby. 

5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One  week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products  selected 
for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with  ultimate  empha- 
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sis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  500  to  1000  miles  of  travel.  Daily  dis- 
cussions. Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip. — II.  Mr.  Donofrio. 
Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  102,  103. 

6.  PAPER  TESTING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Physical  properties  of  paper  including 
its  mechanics  and  rheology;  chemical  analysis  of  paper,  and  microscopical  analysis 
of  paper,  using  special  stains  for  quantitative  determination  of  fiber  composition. 
Laboratory  work  includes  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  testing  of  typical 
commercial  papers,  each  student  studying  several  different  types  of  paper  and 
paperboard.  Papers  analyzed  include  pigment-coated  papers,  resin-treated  papers, 
and  ordinary  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  papers.  Discussion  period  is  devoted 
to  a study  of  paper  testing  instruments,  significance  of  various  tests  to  the  end-use 
of  papers,  and  evaluation  of  test  data.  Brief  report  required  covering  laboratory  in- 
vestigations.— I. . Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

7.  COLORING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classification  of  acid,  basic,  direct, 
sulfur,  and  pigment  dyestuffs,  including  use  of  color  indices.  Strength  and  cost 
comparisons  are  made  of  various  commercially-available  dyestuffs.  Determinations 
are  made  of  the  fastness  properties  of  selected  dyestuffs  to  sunlight,  acid,  alkali,  and 
chlorine.  Summary  of  theory  and  practice  of  commercial  color-matching  is  presented. 
Color  matches  are  developed  for  various  shades  of  bond,  blotting,  cover,  and  kraft 
wrapping  papers.  One  typewritten  report,  complete  with  laboratory  hand  sheet  sam- 
ples, is  required. — I.  Mr.  Church.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

102.  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of  raw 
materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Operation  of  experimental  and  semi- 
commercial equipment  in  manufacture  of  pulp.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
bleached  and  unbleached  grades  of  chemical,  semichemical,  and  mechanical  pulps. 
Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulping  and  bleach- 
ing variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  Engineering  aspects  of  com- 
mercial pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  commercial  operations.  Purifica- 
tion of  pulps  for  specific  purposes. — I.  Messrs.  Donofrio  and  Hitchings.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  1. 

Second  semester,  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of  semi- 
commercial papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of  paper  and 
paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch  Fourdrinier- 
cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper  furnishes  and  de- 
velopment of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  on  fundamentals 
of  stock  preparation  and  paper  machine  operation  and  testing  and  evaluation  of 
finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine  run. — II.  Messrs.  O'Neil, 
Hitchings,  and  Church.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  103. 

103.  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  2 
hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing processes.  Consideration  of  (low  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evaporation,  filtration, 
gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on  application  of  fundamentals  of 
these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Examples  studied  pertain  to  this 
industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative  functions  of 
papermill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employment,  is  considered 
both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker.  Other  basic  management  functions  dis- 
cussed: problems  of  papermill  location  and  plant  design;  mill  construction  and 
timberland  costs;  labor  relations,  including  collective  bargaining  and  union  agree- 
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ments;  wage  and  salary  administration;  safety  and  welfare  programs;  material  pur- 
chasing and  handling;  cost  finding  and  budgetary  control;  market  research  and 
paper  sales;  the  schedule  and  planning  department;  maintenance  and  depreciation 
of  equipment;  production  and  quality  control;  and  modern  organization  for  de- 
velopment and  research.  A feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a comprehen- 
sive economic  report  covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product  (e.  g.,  sulphite 
pulp)  and  graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data  concerning  this  item 
of  manufacture.- — II.  Mr.  Libby.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry  are 
solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  suitable  for  investigation  with 
small  scale  equipment.  Projects  occur  in  pulping,  bleaching,  beating,  sizing,  color- 
ing, coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and  paper  products.  Application 
of  new  chemicals  for  improvement  of  manufacturing  processes  or  developing  special 
properties  in  paper  provides  basis  for  a series  of  interesting  investigations.  Student 
makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature  on  the  problem  assigned  him 
and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten  report  which  he  submits  in  duplicate. 
An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a detailed  outline  of  laboratory  research  which 
the  student  proposes  to  undertake  during  the  next  semester.  The  laboratory  outline 
is  reviewed  by  the  instructor  and,  if  satisfactory,  approval  is  given  for  student  to 
initiate  laboratory  research  on  the  problem. — I.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisites 
or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  5,  6,  7,  102,  103, 120, 125,  Chem  132b. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109  is  under- 
taken in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data.  Emphasis 
is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the  discovery  of  results 
of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed  are  assembled  and  evaluated 
in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the  student  prepares  in  duplicate  and 
submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the 
problem. — II.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P&P  109. 

111.  APPLIED  PULP  AND  PAPER ' MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Paper  mill  microbiology,  water 
analysis,  water  treatment  processes,  and  mill  waste  disposal.  Laboratory  work  covers 
microbiological  examination  of  process  water,  pulp  and  paper  and  paperboard 
products,  evaluation  of  toxicants,  mineral  examination  of  water,  methods  of  treating 
fresh  water,  fiber  recovery  systems,  and  methods  of  treating  mill  effluents  to  reduce 
biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Lectures  cover  effects  of  microbiological  activity  in 
papermaking,  methods  of  control,  and  methods  of  making  a paper  mill  survey. 
Visits  to  selected  paper  mills  are  used  to  study  commercial  methods  of  microbio- 
logical control. — II. . Prerequisites:  P&P  1,  Bot  43  or  equivalent. 

l20.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry  of  ali- 
phatic and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates  and  other 
topics  basic  to  chemistry  of  wood.  Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions 
of  common  functional  groups.  General  concepts  including  theory  of  structure,  geo- 
metric and  optical  isomerism,  resonance  and  inductive  effects,  generalized  acid-base 
theory,  and  effect  of  structure  on  reactivity.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identi- 
fication, and  a special  problem. — I and  II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 

123.  PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Plastic  types  and  their  chemistry,  synthesis,  processing, 
and  fabrication.  Application  of  synthetic  and  natural  resins  to  pulp  and  paper  in 
sizing,  wet  strength,  coating,  impregnating,  saturating,  laminating,  and  pulp  mold- 
ing. Technology  of  plastic  adhesives,  lacquers,  films,  filaments,  and  fiber  manufac- 
ture.— I and  II. . Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

124.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  conferences.  Synthesis  of  phenol- 
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formaldehyde,  urea-formaldehyde,  and  melamine-formaldehyde  resins.  Preparation 
of  polyesters  and  addition-polymerization  of  a typical  hydrocarbon  monomer  such 
as  styrene  via  mass  casting,  solvent  polymerization,  suspension  polymerization,  and 
emulsion  polymerization.  Introduction  to  behavior  of  high  polymers  in  solution  and 
suspension  and  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  resins. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conferences.  Processing  and  fab- 
rication of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods;  application 
of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet  strengthening, 
and  as  beater  additives;  resin  bonding  and  laminating,  standard  ASTM  testing  of 
mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  optical,  and  other  properties  of  plastics,  evaluation 
and  development  of  a typical  plastics  problem;  evaluation  of  raw  materials,  pig- 
ments, and  resinous  products  used  in  the  plastics  industries. — I and  II.  . 

Prerequisite:  P&P  120;  concurrent:  P&P  102,  123. 

125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 hours 
second  semester*. 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second  semester, 
three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  cellulose,  associated 
polysaccharides,  and  lignin.  Modern  concepts  of  chemical  and  physical  nature  of 
native  and  modified  cellulose  and  relationship  of  chemical  to  physical  properties. 
Laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of  cellulose  esters  and  ethers,  evaluation  of 
cellulose,  and  analysis  of  wood. — I and  II.  Mr.  Holmberg.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

128.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Biochemistry  of  tree  and  forest,  including  tissue  growth, 
decay,  and  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and  ecological  relationships  of 
trees  and  plants. — I.  Messrs.  Jahn  and  Holmberg.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

142.  PROPERTIES  OF  PLASTICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Correlation  of  composition,  structure,  and  rheological 
behavior  of  plastics  with  their  mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  and  other  properties. 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  plastics. — I.  . Prerequisites:  P&P  123,  124. 

143.  PLASTICS  DESIGN  AND  STRUCTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Correlation  of  plastics  composition,  processing,  and  fabri- 
cation with  the  design  and  application  of  plastics.  Structural  aspects  of  plastics 
design. — II.  . Prerequisite:  P&P  142. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE  OR  IN  FOREST 
CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  plastics  tech- 
nology, forest  chemistry,  and  chemistry  of  high  polymers,  cellulose,  lignin,  and  wood 
will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon 
nature  of  problem. 

220.  CELLULOSE  DERIVATIVES  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminar,  and  laboratory.  Structure,  properties,  purification,  and  chem- 
ical reactions  of  cellulose.  Derivatives  of  cellulose  and  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties.  Relation  between  structure,  properties,  and  technical  application.— I. 
Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  P&P  125. 

222.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  seminar,  and  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components  and 
methods  used  in  separating  and  characterizing  essential  oils,  resin  acids,  sterols, 
lignans,  tannins,  coloring  matters,  carbohydrates,  and  other  extractives.  Interrela- 
tionship of  wood,  holocellulose,  hemicelluloses,  and  lignin.  Chemistry  of  wood 
hydrolysis,  wood  hydrogenation,  thermal  decomposition,  and  biological  decomposi- 
tion. Recent  developments  in  fundamental  chemistry  of  industrial  processes  involv- 
ing wood  and  wood  components,  including  mechanisms  of  pulping  reactions,  bleach- 
ing, etc. — II.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P&P  125. 


* Wood  Tech  Juniors  do  not  take  the  laboratory  in  the  second  semester;  they 
receive  3 hours  credit  each  semester.  — 
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225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

240.  HIGH  POLYMER  TECHNIQUES  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Modern  laboratory 
techniques  for  preparation,  purification,  and  characterization  of  polymers.  Prepara- 
tion methods  and  their  correlation  with  structure.  Techniques  of  fractionation,  chain 
transfer  reactions,  determination  of  copolymerization  composition  curves,  osmometry, 
viscosimetry,  measuring  reaction  rates,  diffusion,  sedimentation,  electrophoresis,  and 
other  physical  methods  of  determining  molecular  size,  shape,  and  character.  Organic 
analytical  methods  applied  to  high  polymers. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P&P  142. 

245.  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMER  REACTIONS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  polymerization  and 
condensation  reactions.  Mechanism  of  polymer  reactions  and  fundamentals  of  poly- 
reaction kinetics.  Influence  of  monomer  structures  on  their  reactivities.- — I.  Staff. 
Prerequisites:  P&P  240,  Chem  240,  245,  250. 

246.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Thermodynamics  of  high  polymer  systems.  Theory  of 
the  properties  and  behavior  of  macromolecules  in  solution  and  in  the  liquid  and 
solid  states. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P&P  245. 

SILVICULTURE 

(SlLV  ) 

1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their  effect  on 
forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a community. — I.  Mr. 
Farnsworth. 

2.  * FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil  science, 
with  particular  reference  to  forestry.— II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  *SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  All  phases  of  forest  propagation, 
especially  by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  SURVEY  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  program.  Cultural  operations  required  in  management  of  stands 
now  found  in  the  United  States. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  *FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours 
Lectures  and  recitations  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting  the 
occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  presuppression, 
and  suppression. — II.  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources,  method  of 
collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to  planting,  with 
emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting. — II. 
Mr.  Farnsworth.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in  residence  at 
Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is  practiced 
in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg. 
Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural  operations. 
Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3),  fire  control  (Silv  11),  and 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring  Camp. 
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forest  soils  (Silv  113)  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features  are  lectures  by 
visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  and  a four-day 
seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in  New  England  engaged  in  re- 
search and  practical  forestry  operations. — II.  Mr.  Heiberg  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp.) 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural  treatment 
of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest  areas  in  New 
York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I.  Messrs.  Heiberg 
and  Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and 
transportation.) 

112.  * SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Problems  assigned  for  review  of  literature  presented  in  reports.  Preparation  of 
work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports  presented. — II.  Staff. 

113.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  management 
for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in  different 
forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  116. 

115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  field  study 
of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of  species  for 
planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means,  methods  of 
sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations,  mainly 
in  southern  states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  first  semester. — I.  Staff. 
Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  concerning  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Heiberg,  Farnsworth,  Barrett,  and  White. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
(WT) 

1.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and 
elementary  silvics  of  woody  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  genera  and 
species  native  to  the  northeastern  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States. — I and  II.  Mr.  Harlow. 

2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and 
elementary  silvics  of  the  most  important  genera  and  timber  species  of  the  United 
States. — I.  Mr.  Harlow. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood.  Identi- 
fication of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  Physical  properties  of  wood 
valuable  in  wood  identification. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  WT  1 or  2. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  undergraduate  students  leave  for 
Spring  Camp. 
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101.  PAPERMAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphological  and  taxonomic  study  of  fibers  used  in 
papermaking. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2,  3. 

103.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUE  OF  WOODY  PLANTS  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  tissues  of  woody 
plants  for  sectioning.  Technique  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting.  Theory 
and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — II.  Mr.  Leney.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2, 
3 or  111,  P&P  120,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

104.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second  semester. 
Mechanical  properties  of  wood,  including  lectures,  problems,  and  use  of  timber 
testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisites:  Math  101a,  Phys  1. 

105.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and 
assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  structure, 
physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I and  II.  . Pre- 

requisite: WT  3 or  111. 

106.  ADVANCED  JVOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory.  Survey 
of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood.  Demonstrations  in  laboratory. — 

II.  Messrs,  de  Zeeuw  and  Skaar.  Prerequisite:  WT  3 or  111. 

107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  1 hour 

Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections  of 
woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters,  and  chem- 
istry of  photography. — II.  Mr.  Harlow.  Prerequisites:  WT  3 or  111,  103. 

108.  TIMBER  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of  wood  in 
relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Prerequi- 
sites: Math  101,  Phys  1. 

III.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  WOOD  TECH  MAJORS 

Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  2 hours  second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture;  six  hours  of  laboratory  first  semester,  three  hours  of  labora- 
tory second  semester.  Comprehensive  study  of  anatomical  features  of  wood,  and 
identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structure  and  by  physical  properties. 
— I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  WT  1 or  2.  Required  of  Wood  Tech  majors. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  DENDROLOGY  AND  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit 
hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  re- 
quired.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Harlow,  deZeeuw,  and  Skaar. 

202.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood  tech- 
nology. Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of  current 
literature. — I and  II.  Staff.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood  Technology. 
Not  elective  by  students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Department. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged.— I and  II. 
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ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION 
IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elective  in  some  programs  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Additional  courses  needed  to  complete  programs  may  be  elected 
by  College  of  Forestry  students,  subject  to  administrative  approval. 


COLLEGE  OF  Credit 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  Hours 

CE  105  Elementary  Aerial 

Photogrammetry  . . 3 

EE  41  Elementary  Applica- 

tions of  Electrical 
Engineering  ...  4 

ME  28  Elementary  Heat,  Power  4 

MM  107  Time  and  Motion  Study  3 

COLLEGE  OF 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Acct  1 

Principles  of 

Accounting  .... 

6 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Advertising 

3 

PM  101 

Industrial  Management 

3 

PM  110 

Elements  of  Production 

3 

PM  115 

Production  Management 

3 

PM  130 

Analysis  of  American 

Industries  .... 

3 

PM  140 

Purchasing  .... 

3 

PM  150 

Personnel  Relations 

3 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Finance  . 

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance  . . 

3 

Ins  110 

Property  and 

Casualty  Insurance  . 

3 

Bus  Law  51 

Principles  of 

Business  Law  . . . 

2 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Marketing 

3 

Transp  101 

General  Transportation 

3 

Bus  Stat  101 

Business  Statistics  . . 

3 

COLLEGE  OF  Credit 

FINE  ARTS  Hours 


Art  69a  Water  Color  ....  1 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
Chem  5 Glass  Blowing  and  Con- 
struction of  Apparatus  1 

Chem  6 General  Chemistry  . . 8 

Chem  132  Quantitative  Analysis  . 6 

Chem  140  Physical  Chemistry  . . 8 

Chem  141  Physical  Chemistry  . . 6 

Chem  144  Colloids 3 

Econ  1 Principles  of 

Economics  . . . 3 or  6 

Engl  1 Freshman  English  . . 6 

Genetics  125  Genetics 3 

Geol  36  Forest  Geology  ...  3 

Geol  106  Geomorphology  ...  3 

Math  3 Elementary  Plane 

Analytical  Geometry  3 

Math  41  Plane  Trigonometry  . 3 

Math  42  College  Algebra  ...  3 

Math  43  Analytic  Geometry 

, and  Calculus  ...  3 

Math  44  Analytic  Geometry 

and  Calculus  ...  3 

Math  101  Calculus 8 

Phys  1 General  Physics  ...  8 

Phys  3 General  Physics  ...  6 

Phys  102  Advanced 

General  Physics  . . 6 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 
AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Pub  Add  8 Public  Speaking  ...  2 


11 
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INDEX 


Academic  Information 

Academic  Requirements  .... 

Accreditation 

Administration 

State  University  of  New  York  . 

College  of  Forestry 

Admission  Requirements  .... 
Admissions  and  Scholarship  . . . 

Admissions  Procedure 
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Attendance 
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Buildings 
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Change  of  Schedule 

Chapel,  Hendricks 

Charter  Functions,  Special  . . . 

Clubs  
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Correspondence 
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Courses,  Description  of 

Courses,  Programs  of 
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Establishment,  College 

Expenses 

Extracurricular  Activities  .... 

Faculty 

Fees,  Undergraduate 

Forest  Management 

General  Forestry 

General  Information 

Grades 

Graduate  Studies 

Graduation  Requirements  .... 

History 

Housing 

Landscape  and  Recreational 

Management 

Library,  College  of  Forestry  . . . 

Library  Regulations 


Library,  Syracuse  University  ...  17 

Merchandising,  Retail 63 

Mill  Experience 65 

Objectives,  College 12 

Petitions 29 

Physical  Education 23 

Plastics 66 

Properties 17 

Property  Management  Staff  ...  11 

Publications,  College 20 

Publications,  Student 36 

Public  Education  and  Information  . 20 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture  . . 78 

Ranger  School 20 

Registration 26 

Re-registration 29 

Research 13 

Research  and  Extension  Staff  . . 10 

Research  Foundation  Staff  ...  11 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Station  ...  19 

R.O.T.C 23 

Scholarship  Standing 28 

Seal  and  Title,  College 37 

Self-Support 39 

Silviculture 82 

Social  Activities 35 

Special  Examinations 29 

State  University  of  New  York  . . 14 

Student  Health  Service 26 

Summer  Camp 58,  61,  64 

Summer  Experience 62,  63 

Syracuse,  City  of 15 

Syracuse  University 15 

Accessory  Instruction  ....  85 

Activities 34 

Courses 24 

Transcripts 40 

Trustees,  College  of  Forestry  ...  5 

Trustees,  State  University  ....  4 

Tuition,  Non-resident  . . . . 38,  39 

Undergraduate  Studies 22 

Utilization,  Forest 72 

Withdrawal,  Voluntary 29 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

CHAMPLAIN  COLLEGE  AT  PLATTSBURG 
HARPUR  COLLEGE  AT  ENDICOTT 

PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY 
COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  AT  SYRACUSE 

COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  ALBANY 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  BROCKPORT 
COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  BUFFALO 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  CORTLAND 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  FREDONIA 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  GENESEO 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  NEW  PALTZ 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  ONEONTA 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  OSWEGO 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  PLATTSBURG 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AT  POTSDAM 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT  CORNELL 

COLLEGE  OF  CERAMICS  AT  ALFRED 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  AT  SYRACUSE 

COLLEGE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AT  CORNELL 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  AT  CORNELL 

MARITIME  COLLEGE  AT  FORT  SCHUYLER 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE  AT  CORNELL 

TWO-YEAR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  ALFRED 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  CANTON 
INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  AT  COBLESKILL 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  DELHI 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  FARMINGDALE 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  MORRISVILLE 

INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AT  BINGHAMTON 
INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AT  BROOKLYN 
INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AT  BUFFALO 
INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AT  UTICA 
INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AT  WHITE  PLAINS 


COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 
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from  Other  Countries,  45;  Fees  and  Expenses,  46;  Housing,  46;  Scholar- 
ships and  Fellowships,  47;  Other  Forms  of  Self-Support,  48 
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Forest  Botany,  49;  Forest  Entomology,  50;  Forest  Management,  51; 
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State  University  of  New  York 

TRUSTEES 

Terms  of  all  Trustees  expire  in  1954 


Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  Chairman New  York 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Vice-Chairman Oyster  Bay 

Mrs.  Betty  Hawley  Donnelly New  York 

Charles  Garside New  York 

Norman  S.  Goetz New  York 

Frederick  F.  Greenman New  York 

George  Edmund  Haynes New  York 

Paul  Klapper New  York 

Dwight  Marvin Troy 

Earle  J.  Machold Syracuse 

Frank  C.  Moore Kenmore 

Joseph  J.  Myler Rochester 

Edward  N.  Scheiberling Albany 

Henry  D.  Sherwood Pine  Plains 

Mrs.  Emily  Smith  Warner New  York 


CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Alvin  C.  Eurich,  President 

John  K.  Weiss,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Charles  H.  Foster,  Business  Assistant  to  the  President 

Executive  Deans:  Lawrence  L.  Jarvie,  for  Institutes  and  Community 
Colleges ; Carlyle  Jacobsen,  for  Medical  Education ; Hermann 
Cooper,  for  Teacher  Education 

Otto  J.  Teegen,  University  Architect 

Kent  H.  Brown,  Counsel ; Irving  I.  Waxman,  Associate  Counsel 

Paul  A.  Tierney,  Public  Relations  Officer 

Phillip  A.  Cowen,  Associate  Coordinator  of  Research 
(Assigned  from  State  Education  Department) 

Margaret  E.  O’Connor,  Secretary  to  the  President 

Consultants:  Edmund  E.  Day,  Lester  J.  Evans,  Nell  P.  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Parran,  Paul  Studenski 
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College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 

TRUSTEES 

Ex  Officio 

Frank  C.  Moore Albany 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Lewis  A.  Wilson Albany 

Commissioner  of  Education 

William  P.  Tolley Syracuse 

Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

Perry  B.  Duryea Albany 

Conservation  Commissioner 

Appointed  by  Governor 

J.  Henry  Walters,  President New  York 

Francis  D.  McCurn,  Vice-President Syracuse 

Charles  A.  Upson Lockport 

George  R.  Fearon Syracuse 

Orville  H.  Greene Syracuse 

Grant  W.  Ernst,  T7 Syracuse 

Frank  C.  Ash Fulton 

James  P.  Lewis Beaver  Falls 

William  B.  Stark Syracuse 

Entrance,  Louis  Marshall  Memorial 
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College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Joseph  S.  Illick,  B.A.,  B.F.,  F.E.,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  Dean 

Hardy  L.  Shirley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Dean 

Edwin  C.  Jahn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Research 

James  F.  Dubuar,  B.A.,  M.S.F.  Director, 

State  Ranger  School,  Wanakena 

Augustus  J.  Carroll  Business  Director 

Raymond  F.  Crossman,  B.A.,  M.A.  Registrar 

Lucian  P.  Plumley,  B.S.  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan,  B.A.,  M.S.F.  Director, 

Summer  Training  Camp,  Cranberry  Lake 

Ralph  T.  King,  B.S.,  M.A.  Director, 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Martha  Meelig,  B.S.  Librarian 


Entrance,  Bray  Hall 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parenthesis  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of 
service;  two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931),  Dean ; Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E.,  1913; 
M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927 

Samuel  N.  Spring  (1932-1944),  Dean  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1898;  M.F.,  1903;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1944 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  (1945),  Assistant  Dean;  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 

Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.S.F.,  1904 

*George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Alan  F.  Arnold  (1916),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  1907 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  to  the  Registrar;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
1941 

’Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917),  Professor  of  Forest  Management 

B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

William  H.  Bennett  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  University,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1937 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Charles  D.  Bonsted  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937 

* Department  Head 
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* Harry  P.  Brown  (1914),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  M.A.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1914 

*Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.A.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

David  H.  Caldwell  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 

Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

James  P.  Casey  (1946-1947,  1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  1947 

S.  Earll  Church  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1950 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.S.,  Duke  University,  1950 

Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
Emeritus 

B.A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc.,  Acadia 
University,  1931 ; D.C.L.,  New  England  College,  1950 

Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Registrar;  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

John  P.  Decker  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942 

Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor  of 
Forest  Engineering 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 

Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1949 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 
C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  (1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1945 

John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  1948 


* Department  Head 
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Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
Emeritus 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1917 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941 
William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928 

*Svend  0.  Heiberg  (1927),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924;  M.F., 
Yale  University,  1927 

*Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Robert  G.  Hitchings  (1947),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
C.  Vernon  Holmberg  (1945),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1939 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Director  of  Research;  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  McGill 
University,  1929 

*Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Utah  State  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 
Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Entomology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

Lawrence  Leney  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1948 
*C.  Earl  Libby  (1920),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1916;  Ch.E.,  1949 

Josiah  L.  Lowe  (1933),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1938 

* Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1925;  M.S.,  1926 

Edward  F.  McCarthy  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of  Silvi- 
culture Emeritus 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  M.S.F.,  1916 


* Department  Head 
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Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany  Emeritus 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1904;  B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1912; 
M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1920 

John  R.  Meyering  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 
Howard  C.  Miller  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941 ; Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  1941 

Ralph  T.  Nazzaro  (1949),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  1948 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 
Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Assistant  to  Dean;  Associate  Professor 
of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1935 

Edward  H.  Roche  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1931 

Conrad  Schuerch  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1948 
Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 

Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937 

Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929 

•Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 


* Department  Head 
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Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 

William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University, 
1950 

Fay  Welch  (1931),  Special  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Gurth  A.  Whipple  (1921-1948),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
Emeritus 

Eastman  Business  College,  1896;  New  York  University,  1896-98 

Donald  P.  White  (1948),  Instructor  in  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1940 

Edward  B.  Willard  (1947),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1939;  B.L.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry  Emeritus 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 

Aubrey  E.  Wylie  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 

B.S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College,  1946;  M.F.,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1948 


Research  Associates  and  Assistants 

Keith  C.  Birdsall  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1950 

James  E.  Davis  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 
Miles  J.  Ferree  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942 

George  Kitazawa  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Technology 
B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1940;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943 

James  M.  Owens  (1949),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Industries  Studies 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938 
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Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
Paul  M.  Schaffrath  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Pulp  and  Paper 
T echnology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938 

Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948 

John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Insects  Studies 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.S.,  Yale  University,  1948 

Irving  Waltcher  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1947 

John  M.  Yavorsky  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Gluing  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947 

Property  Management  Staff 

Clifford  H.  Foster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.F.  Director, 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrenshurg 
Ralph  M.  Hutchinson,  B.S.,  M.F.  Forest  Manager, 

Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  Newcomb 
Richard  V.  Lea,  B.S.,  M.F.  Forester,  Tully  Forest,  Tully 


Louis  Marshall  Memorial  (background)  contains 
Moon  Memorial  Library,  Baker  Auditorium,  Forestry 
Museum,  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Station  headquarters, 
and  Departments  of  Forest  Botany,  Forest  Ento- 
mology, Forest  Zoology,  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management,  and  Silviculture 
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Values 


Graduate  training  has  well-established  financial  and  educational 
values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate  training  in  science  and 
technology  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the  last  decade.  Little  decline 
in  the  demand  during  the  next  several  years  is  expected. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  forecast.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  placing  a premium  on  men  with  advanced  degrees.  State  and 
federal  agencies  are  expanding  research  in  forestry  and  closely  allied 
fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  Industries  are  employing  research 
investigators  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  their  interest  in  wood  tech- 
nologists has  been  especially  high.  Training  through  the  Master’s  and 
Doctor’s  degrees  is  almost  required  for  men  entering  college  teaching 
and  governmental  or  industrial  research.  The  current  heavy  demand 
for  trained  men  may  double  or  treble  as  a result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  speeding-up  of  the  national 
defense  program. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  training  affords  the  job  seeker  is 
small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well  on  a job. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized  litera- 
ture, learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof.  It  provides 
experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others’  work.  Study 
for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  the  student  to  penetrate 
to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary  is  always  indis- 
tinct and  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures,  uncontrolled 
observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical  mind  gains 
its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which  science  and  tech- 
nology can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a human  experience  of 
unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities  of  mind  developed  in 
struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are  of  utmost  value  to  research 
workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  additionally  have 
skill  in  applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and  economic 
forces  that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this  reason,  this 
College  provides  training  in  government  methods,  human  relations, 
national  and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and  social  obligations  of  the 
profession.  Public  and  business  administration  receive  emphasis,  too, 
because  of  their  importance  to  graduate  students  in  forestry. 

Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these  broad 
areas  are  urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  world  forestry  and  world 
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democracy.  The  resources  of  Syracuse  University  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  are  freely  drawn  upon  to  strengthen  and  extend 
this  type  of  training  by  the  College  of  Forestry. 

HISTORY  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  first  graduate  degree  was  granted  by  the  College  of  Forestry  in 
1913  at  the  end  of  the  College’s  second  academic  year.  Graduate 
enrollment  increased  slowly  during  the  first  two  decades,  rapidly  in 
the  1930’s.  After  wartime’s  drastic  decline,  enrollment  rose  to  89  in 
1949,  and  118  in  1950.  From  1913  to  1950,  the  College  of  Forestry 
granted  329  Master,  37  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  ten  honorary  degrees. 

The  number  of  graduate  degrees  earned  at  the  College  in  each  of 
several  fields  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Advanced  Degrees  Conferred  1913-1950 


Major  Fields 

Ph.D. 

Forest  Utilization 

56 

1 

Forest  Management 

61 

1 

Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture,  including 
Forest  Chemistry 

47 

5 

Wood  Technology,  including  Dendrology  . 

39 

13 

Silviculture 

39 

1 

Forest  Botany 

30 

9 

Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 

25 

0 

Forest  Entomology 

20 

5 

Forest  Zoology 

12 

2 

Total 

329 

37 

Alumni  are  now  widely  employed  in  forest  education,  research 
work,  and  administration  in  colleges  of  forestry,  experiment  stations, 
and  federal,  state,  and  private  forest  administrative  agencies  through- 
out the  country.  Many  are  working  directly  with  forestry  agencies. 
They  can  also  be  found  in  park  administration,  logging,  the  lumber 
industry,  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  other  wood-using  industries, 
and  in  industries  that  furnish  supplies  and  equipment  to  forest  products 
manufacturers. 

Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry  and  allied 
subjects.  Publications  by  the  College  include  59  popular  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  24  non-technical  bulletins,  72  technical  publications,  eight 
volumes  of  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Bulletins,  four  volumes  of  the  Roose- 
velt Wildlife  Annals,  and  more  than  60  articles  and  notes.  In  addition, 
faculty  members  have  written  a number  of  textbooks,  articles  for 
technical  journals,  and  other  scholarly  works. 
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Opportunities 


The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  broad  fields:  forest  land 
management  including  forest  soils,  silviculture,  mensuration,  forest 
engineering,  forest  management  and  administration,  and  the  related 
sciences  of  forest  botany  and  forest  entomology;  landscape  and  recrea- 
tional management  including  forest  park  development,  maintenance, 
and  administration;  forest  extension  and  public  relations;  forest 
zoology  including  the  relationship  between  wildlife  and  forest  manage- 
ment; pulp  and  paper  manufacture;  wood  technology  and  timber 
physics;  utilization  of  wood  in  lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  and  modified 
wood,  wood  preservation  and  extractives;  wood  and  cellulose  chemistry; 
and  plastics  technology. 

FOREST  BOTANY 

Forest  botany  offers  opportunity  for  research  in  the  fields  of  forest 
pathology,  mycology,  plant  physiology,  and  taxonomy. 

Forest  pathology  covers  two  broad  fields  of  research:  diseases  and 
decays  of  forest  and  shade  trees;  and  deterioration  of  forest  products 
including  stains,  wood  decay,  and  biological  evaluation  of  fungicides. 

Mycology  stresses  fundamental  investigations  in  the  fungi,  par- 
ticularly those  important  in  forestry  practice.  Plant  physiology  offers 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  functions  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  indi- 
vidual plant.  Taxonomy  stresses  the  classification  of  green  plants  found 
particularly  within  New  York  State,  and  ecology  offers  opportunity  to 
study  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  plant  communities. 

Laboratories  and  greenhouses  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  well 
equipped  for  all  phases  of  botanical  work.  A small  well-organized 
herbarium  is  a major  asset.  It  houses  an  exceptionally  complete  collec- 
tion of  wood-destroying  fungi  as  well  as  collections  of  green  plants. 

Optical  equipment  is  the  best.  Excellent  photographic  facilities,  a 
physiological  dark  room,  and  several  wood-decay  cellars  equipped  with 
temperature  and  humidity  controls  are  available.  Mechanical  drying 
ovens,  sterilizers,  electric  incubators,  and  a controlled  cold  room  with 
a wide  range  of  temperature  are  part  of  the  specialized  equipment  for 
botanical  research. 
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FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the 
following  fields:  biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees;  pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  products; 
insects  affecting  structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic, 
morphological,  and  histological  problems;  or  selected  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects  of 
insect  control. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in  rearing  methods,  photography,  and 
the  preparation  of  insects  for  study  and  display. 

Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter.  There 
is  low-temperature  equipment  for  studies  in  cold  hardiness  and  hiberna- 
tion, and  a controlled  temperature  and  humidity  room  for  accurate 
studies  in  life  cycles  and  the  analysis  of  climate  factors.  An  unusually 
good  library  of  entomological  literature  and  one  of  the  best  forest 
insect  collections  in  the  country  attract  students  interested  in  taxonomy 
and  classification.  The  insect  collection  has  400,000  specimens,  of 
which  300,000  are  forest  insects. 

College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research 
projects  such  as  the  study  of  plantation  pests,  nursery  pests,  seed  and 
soil  pests,  or  for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry 
practices. 

A power  sprayer  and  a modern  mist  blower  make  it  possible  to 
do  research  in  chemical  control  of  forest  insects,  shade  tree  pests, 
and  enemies  of  seasoned  lumber  and  logs  or  wood  in  use. 

All  equipment  is  used  for  instruction  and  demonstration  as  well 
as  investigation.  Full  library  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  students 
interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical  types  of  problems. 

The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant  for  the 
study  of  insect  damage  to  structural  woods  in  use. 


Enhance,  Herbarium  and  Insectary 
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FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Graduate  students  in  forest  management  may  specialize  in  admin- 
stration,  economics,  engineering,  mensuration,  regulation,  records  and 
recounts,  finance,  statistics  as  applied  to  forest  properties,  and  the  social 
values  of  forests. 

Graduate  instruction  is  offered  in  photogrammetry  and  the  prob- 
lems of  its  particular  application  to  forestry. 

Facilities  for  studying  aerial  photogrammetry  and  its  use  in  the 
many  phases  of  forest  management  are  exceptional.  The  basic  equip- 
ment of  refracting  and  mirror  stereoscopes  with  parallax  bar  and  draft- 
ing arm  is  supplemented  by  instruments  for  transferring  details  from 
aerial  photographs  to  planimetric  maps.  These  modern  precision  instru- 
ments include  a rectoblique  plotter,  a radial  line  plotter,  a multoscope, 
and,  for  topographic  mapping  of  low  relief  and  liberal  error  control, 
a comparagraph.  For  more  exacting  conditions,  there  is  a Wernstadt 
Mahan  Plotter.  A battery  of  calculating  machines  is  at  hand  for  basic 
calculations. 

Long-term  records  of  managed  College  properties,  as  well  as  other 
records  of  state  and  private  holdings,  are  on  file  for  special  studies. 
Students  interested  in  forest  administration  may  specialize  in  personnel, 
fiscal,  property,  or  business  administration,  and  in  organization  for 
public  forest  administration.  Those  desiring  to  concentrate  on  forest 
economics  may  choose  a subject  from  the  broad  field  of  economics  as 
it  is  applied  to  forest  land  management  and  forest  practice. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  the  various  fields  of  forest  products, 
such  as  wood  preservation,  seasoning  and  dry  kiln  practice,  fire- 
proofing, gluing  and  finishing,  plywood  construction,  radio  frequency 
bonding,  wood  uses,  waste  utilization,  retail  merchandising,  logging, 
lumber  manufacture  and  marketing,  and  international  timber  trade. 

Equipment  available  for  conducting  research  includes  a stationary 
circular  sawmill  (capacity:  6000  board  feet  per  day)  with  an  edger 
and  a trimmer;  a small  commercial  dry  kiln  (capacity:  approximately 
2000  board  feet)  equipped  with  necessary  heating,  humidifying,  and 
recording  instruments;  and  a wood-preserving  laboratory  with  pressure 
cylinders  sufficiently  large  for  8-foot  timbers  and  auxiliary  tanks  for 
smaller  tests. 

There  is  also  a woodworking  laboratory  containing  production- 
size  woodworking  machines,  an  air-conditioned  glue  room  equipped 
with  modern  glue  spreaders,  113-ton  electrically  driven  hydraulic  press 
with  18-inch  electrically  heated  platens,  and  a compressometer.  A small 
chemical  laboratory,  complete  with  required  glassware  and  chemical 
hood,  is  available  for  tests  on  glues  and  preservatives.  Other  equipment 
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in  this  laboratory  includes  a centrifuge,  viscosimeter,  pH  meter,  and 
Rockwell  hardness  tester. 

The  use  of  dielectric  heating  in  the  bonding  of  plywood  and  the 
edge-gluing  of  lumber-core  stock  and  solid  panels  is  being  fully  investi- 
gated. The  equipment  available  for  experimental  work  in  this  field 
includes  a 10  KW  Westinghouse  electronic  heat  generator  operating  at 
fixed  radio  frequencies  of  either  5 or  13.6  megacycles,  an  experimental 
electronic  heat  generator,  constructed  at  the  laboratory,  having  an 
output  of  5 KW  over  a variable  frequency  range  from  5 to  25  mega- 
cycles, a portable  generator  rated  at  0.5  KW  at  30  megacycles  for 
research  in  spot-gluing  techniques,  and  an  electrically  driven  hydraulic 
edge-gluing  press  capable  of  handling  panels  up  to  28  by  36  inches  in 
area  and  from  1 to  4 inches  in  thickness. 

Additional  equipment  for  measuring  the  dielectric  properties  of 
wood  and  glue  include  a Q-meter,  signal  generator,  Twin-T  impedance 
bridge,  radio  frequency  bridge,  and  megohm-meter.  A controlled 
temperature  and  humidity  chamber,  a weatherometer,  and  a plywood 
strip  shear  tester  are  available  for  testing  cured  glue  joints  under 
various  environmental  conditions.  A laboratory  for  testing  fire  resist- 
ance is  equipped  with  a standard  Dunlap  fire  tube  apparatus.  Other 
equipment  is  available  for  studying  the  effect  of  chemical  salts  on  the 
fire  resistance  of  wood. 

More  forest  products  are  consumed  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  country.  Hence  there  are  convenient  special  opportunities 
for  studying  recent  developments  in  lumber,  furniture,  plywood,  and 
other  specialized  products. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  several  phases  of  forest  zoology 
including  wildlife  management  and  conservation,  animal  ecology,  lim- 
nology, and  field  zoology. 

Facilities  available  for  graduate  training  include,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology,  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  the  Roosevelt  Station  Library,  the  Huntington 
Wildlife  Forest  Station,  and  courses  offered  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  College  and  in  a number  of  departments  of  Syracuse  University. 

The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  more  than  15,000  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
management.  It  regularly  receives  some  200  periodicals  dealing  with 
these  and  related  fields.  The  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  is  15,000  acres 
in  the  north-central  Adirondack  Mountains  devoted  to  wildlife  research 
and  management.  The  research  program  is  primarily  concerned  with 
animal  life  and  its  relation  to  and  effect  on  the  forest.  The  management 
program  is  concerned  with  the  complete  integration  and  coordination 
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of  the  management  of  all  the  resources  of  the  area  including  timber, 
wildlife,  watersheds,  recreation,  and  soils. 

Graduate  students  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  all 
phases  of  work  at  the  Huntington  Forest.  They  are  thus  able  to  acquire 
practical  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  techniques  employed  and  results 
obtained.  A forest  manager  and  a member  of  the  departmental  teaching 
staff 
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West  steps  to  Marshall  Memorial 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Graduate  work  is  offered  men  interested  in  the  design,  administra- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  areas  used  for  varied  outdoor 
recreation  purposes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  and  use 
of  public  forest  and  park  lands.  The  principles  of  such  work  are 
applicable  to  a variety  of  land-planning  problems,  including  related 
city  and  regional  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole  plus  special  drafting  rooms, 
library  collections,  and  technical  equipment  are  available.  The  College 
is  well  located  for  graduate  study  of  park  and  recreation  areas.  Units 
under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Parks  Com- 
mission and  the  Finger  Lakes  State  Parks  Commission  are  easily 
accessible.  The  responsible  officials  are  cooperative. 

Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the  City  of  Syracuse 
and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in  discussing  municipal 
and  regional  problems.  Recreational  facilities  within  the  Adirondack 
preserve  are  within  a few  hours’  travel  from  the  College. 

Planning  recreation  areas  necessitates  study  of  human  needs, 
existing  facilities,  financial  resources,  administrative  organization,  and 
site  factors.  Knowledge  of  civil  engineering,  forestry,  horticulture,  and 
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architecture  is  needed.  The  aim  is  to  secure  attractive  solutions  in 
addition  to  satisfying  the  requirements  of  practicality  and  efficiency. 
Therefore,  appreciation  of  and  familiarity  with  esthetic  principles 
should  lie  behind  planning  effort  and  are  essentials  in  a training 
program. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  and  Recreational  Man- 
agement at  the  College  of  Forestry  is  comparable  with  the  training 
given  at  any  of  the  other  schools  of  landscape  architecture.  The  training 
here,  however,  is  more  concerned  with  public  development,  and  the 
subsequent  problems  of  administration,  than  is  true  of  curricula  else- 
where. The  department’s  training  for  professional  park  men  is  officially 
approved  by  the  Institute  of  Park  Executives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  this  field  minimizes  the  residence  re- 
quirements. But  men  trained  in  other  professional  fields  usually  are 
able  to  qualify  for  the  advanced  degree  in  two  years. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  FORESTRY  EXTENSION 

Training  in  the  problems  and  techniques  of  public  relations  in 
forestry  is  a new  program  offered  by  the  College  to  graduate  foresters. 
The  opportunity  for  such  training,  for  which  a strong  need  has  been 
voiced  by  public  and  private  employers,  was  inaugurated  in  fall  1950. 
It  is  the  only  such  opportunity  currently  available  in  forestry  educa- 
tional institutions.  Supervision  of  students  is  shared  by  one  of  the 
College’s  academic  departments  and  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension. 

The  1911  charter  of  the  College  called  for  public  education  and 
information  activity.  The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  was  created 
in  1912  to  take  functional  responsibility  for  them.  It  draws  upon 
nearly  40  years  of  experience,  therefore,  in  helping  to  train  men  for 
its  special  area  of  professional  forestry  endeavor.  At  present,  the 
full-time  extension  personnel  of  the  College  numbers  eight  trained 
foresters  and  two  trained  journalists.  The  special  extension  work  of 
each  of  these  men  is  the  source  of  significant,  practical  problems 
assigned  graduate  students  in  the  new  program.  They  arrive  at  solu- 
tions, which  are  tested  by  application,  with  the  aid  of  members  of  the 
department  responsible  for  the  particular  activity. 

Besides  direct  participation  in  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Forest  Extension,  students  take  appropriate  courses.  These  courses  are 
mainly  in  the  College  of  Forestry  and  Syracuse  University’s  schools  of 
journalism  and  speech,  with  which  are  coordinated  the  training  services 
of  the  University’s  Radio-Television  Center. 

In  realizing  the  objectives  of  the  training  program  (and  the 
objectives  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension),  the  following  media 
are  used:  educational  lectures,  exhibits,  publications,  news  releases, 
radio  broadcasts,  telecasts,  short  courses  for  business  and  industry  men, 
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group  and  individual  conferences  and  counsel,  correspondence,  slides, 
and  films. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 
PLASTICS  AND  WOOD  CHEMISTRY 

This  College  pioneered  professional  forestry  education  for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  technical  positions  in  the  pulp  and  paper, 
plastics,  rayon,  and  other  cellulose  and  chemical  wood  industries.  A 
department  was  organized  in  1920  to  develop  the  program.  In  the 
three  decades  since,  it  has  maintained  a singularly  high  position  in 
technical  education.  Graduates  of  this  specialized  training  have  been 
in  consistent  demand  by  industry. 

1 Research  in  pulp  and  paper,  plastics,  and  other  cellulose  products 
has  also  been  uniquely  pioneered  by  the  College.  It  has  been  coordinated 
with  technical  training  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

An  example  of  such  research  is  the  current  five  year  project  in 
cooperation  with  industry  (Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates, 
Inc.)  to  develop  a commercially  practical  method  of  mechanically  pulp- 
ing hardwoods.  The  extent  of  the  research  progress  was  impressively 
revealed  in  February,  1950,  when  the  College  announced  the  “chemi- 
groundwood”  process  for  obtaining  quality  mechanical  pulp  from  aspen, 
birch,  beech,  and  maple  at  a cost  of  less  than  $40  per  ton. 

A new  integrated  curriculum  in  plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry 
was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1949.  This  undertaking  was  a result  of 
the  increasing  use  of  plastics,  in  combination  with  paper  and  other 
wood  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  many  old  and  new  articles  of 
commerce.  The  program  is  an  innovation  in  forestry  education  and  a 
rarity  in  technical  education  generally.  It  includes  professional  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  expanding  need  for  men  trained  in  the  science  and 
technology  of  the  manufacture  of  cellulose,  lignin,  high  polymers, 
adhesives,  lacquers,  filaments,  and  fibers.  The  training  includes  appli- 
cation of  synthetic  and  natural  resins  to  paper  and  forest  products. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratories  are  equipped  with  a battery  of 
small  stainless  steel  vertical  digesters  for  the  chemical  pulping  of  wood. 
Laboratories  for  bleaching,  pulp-purification,  and  complete  physical 
evaluation  of  pulp  are  key  features. 

For  paper  testing,  there  is  a laboratory  containing  a wide  variety 
of  precision  instruments.  A dyestuff  laboratory  is  available  for  investi- 
gations pertaining  to  the  coloring  of  paper,  and  chemical  laboratories 
for  chemical  evaluations  of  pulp,  paper,  and  wood. 

The  pilot  plant  of  the  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  units  of  its  kind  anywhere  and  is  a complete  small-scale 
pulp  and  paper  mill.  Equipment  includes  a 65  cubic  foot  stainless 
steel  pulp  digester,  a Great  Northern  type  pulp  grinder,  a hydro-pulper, 
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a Sprout- Waldron  attrition  mill,  a multiple-bed  plate  Jones-Bertrams 
precision  beater,  refiners,  and  a 52-inch  combination  Fourdrinier  and  j 
cylinder  paper  machine.  This  equipment  is  supplemented  by  the  usual 
paper  mill  accessories  including  stock  chests,  screens,  washers,  filters, 
bleachers,  and  paper  finishing  machines. 

These  facilities  have  been  used  extensively  for  both  academic  and 
industrial  research.  This  experience  provides  a rich  background  for 
graduate  study  and  investigation. 

The  plastics  laboratories  are  equipped  with  a pilot-plant  extruder, 
plastics  milling  and  sheeting  machinery,  pilot-plant  size  resin-reaction 
kettle  and  polymerization  equipment,  mixers,  moulds,  presses,  and 
modern  plastics  testing  apparatus.  The  physical  testing  and  evaluation 
facilities  include  equipment  meeting  ASTM  standards.  Individual 
research  laboratories  are  provided  for  the  use  of  graduate  students. 
These  are  equipped  for  research  in  wood,  cellulose,  and  plastics  chem- 
istry, including  X-ray  investigations. 

The  pilot  plant  and  chemical  equipment  of  the  plastics  laboratory 
is  designed  for  advanced  studies  on  all  types  of  polymeric  materials, 
whether  fibrous,  elastomeric,  or  resinous  in  character,  and  of  either 
natural  or  synthetic  origin. 

These  fields  include  investigations  on  molded  and  cast  products, 
laminates,  plywood,  adhesives,  lacquers,  films,  filaments  and  fibers, 
coatings,  and  research  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose  and  high  polymers. 

Outlined  below  is  the  graduate  program  for  the  M.S.  degree  in 
Plastics  and  Cellulose  Chemistry.  For  a description  of  undergraduate 
courses  required  to  qualify  for  this  program,  see  the  College  bulletin, 
Education  for  Forestry,  sent  free  on  request. 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Credit 

Courses  Hours 

P&P  142  (Properties  of  Plastics)  3 

P&P  220  (Cellulose  Derivatives).  3 

P&P  225  (Thesis)  6-9 

Elective  3 


Credit 

Courses  Hours 

P&P  143  (Plastics  Design  and 

Structure)  3 

P&P  240  (High  Polymer  Tech- 
niques)   3 

P&P  225  (Thesis)  6-9 


Elective 


3 


Total  15-18 


Total  15-18 


SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  studies  may  be  pursued  in  silvics,  applied  silviculture, 
forest  soils,  nursery  practice,  planting,  forest  tree  seed,  and  fire  damage 
and  fire  control. 

A 90-acre  experimental  area  including  nursery  is  within  a mile  of 
the  College.  Here  nursery  and  plantation  problems  may  be  studied  in 
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detail.  Silviculturally  treated  stands  are  found  on  all  six  College 
properties  where  research  in  applied  silviculture  may  be  conducted. 

A forest  soils  laboratory  with  up-to-date  equipment  is  maintained. 
Greenhouse  space  and  facilities  on  the  College  forests  are  available  for 
study  of  tree  nutrition  and  other  forest  soils  problems. 

Students  have  easy  access  to  natural  forests  representing  a wide 
variety  of  forest  types.  Numerous  forest  plantations  of  various  species 
and  ages,  many  of  which  have  been  under  intensive  management  for 
more  than  two  decades,  are  also  located  within  convenient  traveling 
distance  of  the  College. 


Bray  rotunda,  where  dances  are  held 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  to  train  men 
capable  of  working  with  trained  technicians  in  allied  fields  to  solve 
fundamental  problems  confronting  the  wood-using  industry.  Research 
on  wood  is  now  at  the  stage  where  further  advancement  must  depend 
on  the  teamwork  of  specialists — physicists,  chemists,  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers,  efficiency  experts,  and  others. 

In  training  graduate  students  to  interpret  technical  properties  of 
wood,  the  pedagogical  approach  is  stressed,  in  the  knowledge  that  suc- 
cess in  research  depends  on  mastering  the  techniques  involved.  The 
tools  for  research  in  wood  technology  are  found  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Students  undergoing  graduate  training  are 
required  to  become  well  grounded  in  these  sciences.  An  analytical  mind 
is  required  because  a wood  technologist  is  virtually  an  engineer,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  wood  as  an  organic  raw  product  imposed 
upon  engineering  training. 
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The  fundamental  rather  than  the  utilitarian  approach  guides  the 
selection  of  research  problems.  Projects  of  a basic  nature  are  generally 
assigned  data  which  are  applicable  in  the  wood-using  industry  but  are 
seldom  assembled  by  it. 

The  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  well  equipped  to  imple- 
ment research  on  wood.  An  extensive  general  collection  of  wood 
samples  comprising  16,000  authentic  specimens  is  accessible  to  students 
interested  in  foreign  woods.  Material  of  domestic  timbers  is  also  avail- 
able. In  every  instance,  the  authenticity  of  the  stock  is  beyond  question 
as  it  is  backed  by  voucher  herbarium  material  and  extensive  field  notes 
on  the  individual  tree  producing  the  wood. 

Ample  facilities  are  available  to  pursue  research.  For  the  examina- 
tion and  study  of  wood  at  high  magnification,  the  student  has  at  his 
disposal  research  microscopes,  a polarizing  and  a metallurgical  micro- 
scope, sliding  microtomes  of  various  types,  a micromanipulator,  and 
the  most  modern  photomicrographic  equipment.  The  department  is 
well  equipped  to  determine  the  standard  strength  constants  of  wood,  to 
study  the  interrelationship  of  its  various  physical  properties,  and  to 
observe  experimentally  the  effect  of  stresses  on  structural  members. 
Equipment  is  likewise  available  to  measure  important  physical  con- 
stants such  as  the  velocity  of  sound  in  wood,  the  elasticity  and  internal 
friction  of  wood  (employing  vibrational  methods),  the  electrical  and 
thermal  conductivity  of  wood,  and  other  qualities. 

Major  items  of  equipment  accessible  to  graduate  students  in  timber 
mechanics  include  a 50,000  lb.  Riehle  beam-type  Universal  testing 
machine,  a 5000  lb.  Riehle  electro-mechanical  Universal  testing  machine 
of  the  latest  type  complete  with  autorecording  apparatus,  a Hatt  Turner 
impact  machine  capable  of  taking  an  8-foot  beam,  a pendulum  testing 
machine  built  to  Forest  Products  Laboratory  specifications,  and  stand- 
ard plywood  testing  apparatus.  The  equipment  in  timber  physics  in- 
cludes a Dumont  Oscillograph  of  the  latest  model,  an  audio-frequency 
generator,  electro-mechanical  transducers,  vacuum-tube  stroboscopic 
equipment,  a sensitive  wall  galvanometer,  standard  resistors,  a muffle 
furnace,  and  a Micromax  recorder. 

In  addition,  facilities  are  available  to  construct  equipment  of  a 
special  nature  required  for  research.  This  includes  hand  tools  of  all 
sorts,  a 9-inch  tool  lathe,  and  miscellaneous  items  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  components. 
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Admission 


Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who  have 
completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accredited  institu- 
tion. The  applicant  must  have  maintained  a B or  80  per  cent  academic 
average  throughout  his  undergraduate  training.  The  institution’s  train- 
ing must  be  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  one  of  the  major  under- 
graduate curricula  of  the  College  of  Forestry  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York. 

Forestry  graduates  who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average 
may  be  given  full  graduate  standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when 
the  applicant  has  shown  outstanding  competence  in  his  specialized  field, 
or  when  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to 
do  graduate-level  work. 

If  his  background  in  chemistry  and  related  sciences  is  adequate, 
a man  who  wants  to  major  in  forest  chemistry  may  be  admitted  without 
previous  forestry  training. 

Men  unable  to  meet  any  of  these  requirements  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate  students. 
Provisional  graduate  students  have  two  semesters  to  prove  they  are 
capable  of  handling  graduate  work.  Graduate-level  courses  they  take 
while  provisionally  admitted  will  count  toward  a graduate  degree  if  a 
grade  of  B or  A is  earned. 

Priority  in  admission  is  given  applicants  who  have  high  scholastic 
standing  and  applicants  who  are  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  graduate 
work.  Requests  for  additional  information  and  applications  for  admis- 
sion should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Forestry, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  students  who  have  qualified 
for  them  by  completing  required  courses  of  study. 

Graduate  programs,  far  from  being  rigidly  specified,  are  flexible 

iand  individual  at  this  College.  Each  program  is  planned  by  the  student 
and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the  student’s  particular  needs.  He 
must  sometimes  include  undergraduate  courses  for  which  no  graduate 
credit  can  be  given.  In  every  case  emphasis  is  placed  on  outlining  a 


study  program  leading  to  a high  level  of  achievement  rather  than  on 
completing  prescribed  courses  as  such. 

A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two  semesters  in 
residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  major  professor 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  Once  approved,  the  program 
is  to  be  followed  except  for  changes  recommended  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forestry  degrees.  A student  may 
pursue  either  of  two  separate  plans  of  study.  Plan  1 requires  at  least 
30  hours  of  graduate  credit.  Of  these  30  hours,  12  to  18  may  be  taken 
in  courses  passed  at  a grade  of  B or  better. 

The  student  must  additionally  submit  an  original  thesis  based  on 
investigation  and  research.  Acceptance  of  the  thesis  depends  on  clear 
demonstration  of  the  student’s  ability  to  search  and  evaluate  pertinent 
literature  independently,  to  plan  and  carry  through  independent  investi- 
gation, to  interpret  the  significance  of  his  findings,  and  to  present  his 
subject  in  a well-organized,  lucid,  scholarly  thesis. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  a special  faculty  committee,  the  student  must 
further  pass  an  oral  examination  in  which  he  defends  his  thesis  and 
demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  related  basic  science. 

Plan  2 requires  no  thesis,  but  a total  of  30  hours  of  graduate 
course  work  passed  at  grade  A or  B.  At  least  9 of  the  30  hours  must 
be  in  200-level  courses.  At  least  6 hours  of  course  work  are  to  be  of 
the  reading  and  report  type  wherein  the  student  demonstrates  his  ability 
to  read  and  evaluate  original  literature  in  forestry  and  related  science. 
In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  pass  a comprehensive  examina- 
tion on  the  subject  matter  covered  in  his  course  of  study  and  on  funda- 
mental forestry  principles. 

Students  pursuing  either  plan  must  spend  at  least  two  semesters  in 
residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is 
conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  90  hours 
of  graduate  credit  passed  with  grade  A or  B.  A student  holding  a 
Master’s  degree  may  be  allowed  up  to  30  hours  of  credit  toward  the  90 
required  for  the  doctorate. 

A doctorate  thesis  is  to  be  prepared  to  represent  approximately  30 
hours  of  graduate  credit. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  major  department,  and  on  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Study,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  statistics  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  foreign  language.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  a reading 
knowledge  of  a language  or  working  knowledge  of  statistics  may  not 
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be  accepted  for  graduate  credit.  At  least  two  semesters  must  be  spent 
in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

The  student  must  pass  a comprehensive  examination  covering  the 
fields  of  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects  before  being  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  doctorate.  He  must  pass  a final  oral  examination 
defending  his  thesis  and  covering  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Even  greater  stress  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the  frontier  of 
human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field  and  make  a definite  contribu- 
tion to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evaluation  of  literature,  in 
his  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  his  own  research,  and  in  his 
thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is  required  to  demonstrate  original 
scholarship  of  high  order. 

The  quality  of  scholarship  developed  outweighs  the  number  of 
credits  earned  as  the  criterion  for  granting  the  degree. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  individual  departments.  A special  faculty  com- 
mittee has  responsibility  of  general  administration  of  graduate  work  in 
conformance  with  standards  and  procedures  established  by  the  faculty. 

This  committee  reviews  applications,  grants  formal  admissions, 
recommends  men  for  fellowship,  scholarship,  and  assistantship  awards, 
keeps  records,  approves  programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship  of 
and  counsels  each  student,  and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work  at 
the  College. 


Entrance  doorway,  Bray  Hall 
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Establishment  and  Aims 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  is  one  of  33  units  of  higher 
education  making  up  the  State  University  of  New  York.  The  units  con- 
sist of  two  community  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  11  two-year  technical 
institutes,  and  20  professional  colleges.  Of  the  professional  colleges,  11 
are  devoted  to  teacher  training,  two  to  medicine,  and  one  each  to 
agriculture,  ceramics,  forestry,  home  economics,  industrial  and  labor 
relations,  maritime  arts  and  sciences,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  33  units  became  the  State  University  of  New  York  by  legisla- 
tive act  in  1948.  The  general  objective  of  the  State  University  program 
is:  through  mutually  supporting  systems  of  private  and  public  higher 
education,  the  youth  of  New  York  State  are  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
post  high  school  education.  The  State  University  supplements  private 
institutions  in  eventually  providing  this  opportunity  for  every  qualified 
student,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
economic  status. 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY,  SYRACUSE 

In  1898  New  York  State  established  the  first  program  of  profes- 
sional forestry  education  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  training  was 
given  at  Cornell  University  for  five  years.  Under  this  program 
America’s  first  professional  forestry  degree  was  granted  in  1900. 

This  College  was  founded  as  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University  in  1911  by  act  of  legislature.  The  charter,  then 
and  now  one  of  the  broadest  in  higher  education,  called  for  forestry 
education  “in  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  industrial  and 
commercial  plants.”  As  the  first  dean,  with  the  responsibility  of  organ- 
izing the  curriculum  of  the  new  college,  a function  he  had  already 
performed  for  three  other  states,  Dr.  Hugh  Potter  Baker*  expressed  the 
legislature’s  broad  assignment  by  departmentalizing  forestry  education. 
This  pioneering  innovation  took  the  form  of  Departments  of  Wood 
Technology  (a  term  coined  at  this  College),  Forest  Utilization,  Pulp 
and  Paper  Manufacture,  and  City  Forestry  (now  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management).  Previously,  forestry  education  had  been  limited 

* The  College  trustees  have  memorialized  Dr.  Baker,  who  died  in  1950,  by 
naming  the  auditorium  of  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  Building  Baker  Auditorium. 
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to  forest  management  and  the  biological  sciences  pertaining  to  silvi- 
culture. Curricula  by  departments,  even  though  integrated,  were  revo- 
lutionary. That  Dr.  Baker’s  ideas  were  sound  in  anticipating  the 
increasingly  technical  character  of  forestry  knowledge  and  timber  use 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  departments  are  today  the  accepted  pattern. 

The  appeal  and  value  of  the  new  approach  were  evidenced  by 
enrollments  which  before  1920  made  this  College  the  country’s  leader — 
a position  it  continues  to  hold.  The  College  is  alert  to  new  opportunities 
to  express  its  traditional  philosophy  that  foresters  should  serve  wherever 
wood  serves.  A recent  example  is  its  establishment,  in  1949,  of  an 
optional  undergraduate  curriculum,  and  a graduate  program,  in  forest 
chemistry  and  wood  plastics  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture.  Another  example  is  the  program  of  graduate  training  in 
Public  Education  and  Forestry  Extension,  begun  in  1950. 

As  of  January  1951,  the  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  74 — 
largest  in  the  College’s  history.  In  addition,  there  is  a special  research 
and  extension  staff  of  22  men,  and  three  property  managers. 

The  College  is  accredited  by  the  professional  Society  of  American 
Foresters. 

The  total  of  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and  doctor’s  degrees  granted  by 
the  College  from  June  1912  through  June  1950  is  2495,  of  which  366 
are  advanced  degrees.  Graduate  students  enrolled  for  the  1950-51 
school  year  number  118,  the  most  at  one  institution  in  the  history  of 
forestry  education. 

MOON  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

The  College  of  Forestry  library,  named  in  tribute  to  the  late  Dean 
Franklin  F.  Moon,  contains  15,595  books  and  50,459  publications  in 
less  permanent  form.  The  latter — pamphlets,  journals,  and  the  like — 
represent  primary  sources  of  research.  Maps  for  the  study  of  special 
forest  regions,  and  standard  titles  for  reference  on  subjects  related  to 
forestry,  are  available.  The  College  collection  of  forestry  literature  is 
one  of  the  three  largest  in  the  country. 

Two  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its  own 
extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  This  index 
has  been  widely  copied. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index,  Bibliography  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bibliographic  Index,  Wilson’s 
Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative  indices  of  various  magazines  and 
serial  publications. 

Publications  not  owned  by  the  College  library  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  New  York  State  Library,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other 
libraries  and  institutions  through  the  inter-library  loan  system.  The 
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library  is  equipped  with  a microfilm  reader,  and  is  staffed  by  three 
full-time  professional  librarians. 

Graduate  students  in  forestry  have  full  privileges  of  the  Syracuse 
University  main  library  and  its  14  branches.  These  add  400,000  more 
volumes,  plus  several  thousand  more  pamphlets,  to  the  literature  re- 
sources open  to  graduate  students  at  the  College. 


Main  Library,  Syracuse  University 


COLLEGE  FORESTS 

Steady  markets  for  wood  have  led  to  many  examples  of  long-term 
forestry  practice  on  State  and  private  lands.  The  State  forest  preserves 
in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Mountains  contain  large  areas  of  old- 
growth  forest.  Important  areas  of  old  growth  and  second  growth  also 
are  to  be  found  in  State  parks,  and  on  the  six  properties  of  the  College. 

The  Pack  Demonstration  Forest  of  2211  acres  at  Warrensburg, 
New  York,  has  been  given  intensive  management  by  the  College  for 
more  than  20  years.  Full  records  have  been  kept  of  volume,  growth, 
timber  harvested,  costs  of  operations,  and  returns  therefrom.  Forest 
management  by  a resident  administrator  is  integrated  writh  lumber 
manufacture  and  sale. 

The  Pack  Experimental  Forest  of  964  acres,  site  of  the  12-week 
summer  training  camp  for  Sophomores,  and  the  State  Ranger  School 
Forest  of  2330  acres  are  characterized  by  plantations,  old  growth,  and 
cut-over  Adirondack  lands.  Both  are  on  Cranberry  Lake  near  Wana- 
kena.  New  York.  (The  Ranger  School  is  a semi-professional  divisior 
of  the  College.) 

The  largest  College  property  is  the  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  o: 
14,984  acres  at  Newcomb,  Essex  County,  New  York.  Possessing  north 
ern  hardwood  and  spruce-fir  types,  this  unique  fish  and  wildlife  pre 
serve  is  under  integrated  wildlife-forest  management  by  College  per 
sonnel.  A permanent  wildlife  research  center  was  built  on  the  Hunting 
ton  Forest  in  1950. 

The  newest  College  property  is  the  Fully  Forest  of  1608  acres 
acquired  in  1948.  Only  23  miles  from  the  campus,  it  has  500  acres  o 
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natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwood  types.  More  than  half 
the  total  acreage  now  administered  by  the  College  is  stocked  with  thrifty 
forest  tree  plantations.  A resident  forester  is  in  charge. 

Even  more  convenient  to  the  campus  is  the  90-acre  Syracuse 
Experiment  Station  maintained  by  the  College  within  the  city  limits  of 
Syracuse.  Both  here  and  at  the  Ranger  School  there  are  forest  tree 
nurseries. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Administratively  and  financially  independent  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, the  College  is  academically,  socially,  and  physically  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  community.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  may  take  courses  in  various  depart- 
ments of  Syracuse  University.  The  University  operates  the  following 
schools  and  colleges:  Liberal  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Library  Science, 
Nursing,  Business  Administration,  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Journalism,  Law,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, and  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts.  It  also  operates  summer 
sessions,  University  (night)  College,  and  a branch  college  at  Utica. 
Its  medical  school  became  Syracuse  College  of  Medicine  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  1950. 

Graduate  students  in  forestry,  upon  approval  of  their  major  pro- 
fessor and  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  may  take  any  Syracuse 
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University  courses  which  they  need  and  for  which  they  have  the 
prerequisites. 

Syracuse  University  Graduate  School  has  a generous  variety  of 
course  offerings.  Graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  have 
found  courses  in  the  following  subjects  especially  helpful:  geology, 
geography,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering, 
aerial  photogrammetry  and  photogrammetric  mapping,  mechanical 
engineering,  electronics,  statistics,  geophysics,  meteorology,  climatology, 
soils,  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  economics,  business  law,  per- 
sonnel management  in  business  and  government,  zoology,  microbiology 
and  bacteriology,  animal  physiology,  advanced  political  science,  public 
administration,  public  budgeting  and  finance,  theories  of  government, 
public  opinion  analysis. 

For  descriptions  of  individual  courses  in  these  and  related  fields, 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  Syracuse  University  Graduate  School 
Bulletin.  For  it,  write  to  Graduate  School,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse 10,  New  York. 

Forestry  students  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  general  Syracuse 
University  student  body.  They  enjoy  the  same  social,  athletic,  library, 
health,  and  cultural  opportunities  and  benefits  that  other  University 
students  enjoy. 

The  University  maintains  the  Student  Health  Service,  where  stu- 
dents may  consult  a physician  for  medical  care  or  health  advice.  The 
student  pays  for  special  medications,  application  of  casts,  operating 
room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and  surgeons’ 
services.  When  the  University  physician  decides  that  bed  care  is 
required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten  days’ 
semi-private  accommodations  at  the  Student  Infirmary  or  the  Lniversity 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Several  other  Syracuse  University  services  and  facilities  are  poten- 
tially valuable  to  graduate  students  in  forestry.  The  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  makes  its  card-punching  and  sorting 
equipment  available  to  research  workers,  and  the  School  of  Education 
maintains  an  extensive  film  library. 

The  Psychological  Sendees  Center  administers  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  and  psychological  tests,  and  also  provides  counseling 
services  in  which  past  educational  and  vocational  experiences  and  test 
results  are  used.  Counselors  work  closely  with  the  College  Dean,  Assist- 
ant Dean,  Registrar,  faculty  advisers,  and  department  heads.  This 
service  is  available  to  graduate  students  without  charge. 

A Speech  Laboratory,  established  in  1943,  helps  students  over- 
come handicaps  of  speech  and  voice  disorders.  The  service  is  free  to 
regularly  enrolled  students. 
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Graduate  study  means  long  hours  and  few  cheers 


College  of  Forestry  has  72  acres  on  south  side  of  Syracuse  University  campus 


DR.  JOSEPH  S.  ILLICK 
Dean 


DR.  HARDY  L SHIRLEY 
Assistant  Dean 
In  Charge,  Graduate  Study 


DR.  EDWIN  C.  JAHN 
Director  of  Research 


molding  . . . and  ofher  basic 
techniques  of  manufacture 


New,  uncommon  electronic  equipment  tests 
radio  frequency  properties  of  glues  and  wood 


New  plastics  program  includes 
fractional  distillation  . . . 


mixing  plastics  compounds  . . . 


Silvicultural  experiments  in  fertilization 
of  pine  are  attracting  wide  attention 


Collection  of  400,000  insects 
is  one  of  country's  largest 


Both  campus  and  1 5,000  acre 
forest  have  wildlife  labs 


Full-time  research  in  wood 
decay  provides  study  data 


Modern  photomicrographic 
equipment  and  darkroom  . . . 


and  new  timber  testers 
aid  wood  technologists 


Full-size  mill  facilitates  study 
of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture 


Chemical  pretreatment  is  key 
to  College's  new  process  for 
pulping  hardwoods  mechanically 


Planners  and  directors 
of  parks  and  recreation  . . . 


photogrammetrists  and 
forest  operators  . . . 


The  College  reports  research 
to  the  public  by  television, 
radio,  and  lectures  . . . 


by  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
at  fairs  and  meetings  . . . 


and  in  popular,  semi  technical 
and  technical  bulletins 


Foresters  throughout  world 
recognize  College's  leadership. 
Recent  visitor:  Chief  British 
Forester,  left,  with  Dr.  Illick 


Long  hours  of  sfudy  earn  cheers  for  winners  of  advanced  degrees. 
These  1950  Ph.D.'s  are  congratulated  by  Dr.  Shirley 


Y ear-round  sports  facilities  at  Syracuse 
University  include  ski  tow  and  big  lodge 


General  Information 


INDUSTRY  AND  COOPERATING  AGENCIES 

Located  in  Central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  easy 
iccess  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity  of 
forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  developed 
forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects  include 
various  educational,  research,  and  demonstration  programs  involving 
forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research  are 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions  of  Forest  Ento- 
mology and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  wood-using  industries  of  New  York 
and  adjoining  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research  fellowships 
at  the  College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  individual  company 
basis  and  through  such  associations  as  the  Empire  State  Paper  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  and  others.  This 
intimate  relationship  with  many  wood-using  and  related  industries  often 
is  of  special  value  in  providing  opportunities  for  graduate  students  to 
study  problems  in  the  industry. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  advancement 
and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor  conferences,  re- 
search, or  special  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  College. 
The  organizations  include  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Forestry  Division  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Forest  Products  Research  Society,  North- 
eastern Wood  Utilization  Council,  Wildlife  Society,  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Administrators,  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  and  others. 
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CULTURAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Syracuse  has  rich  and  varied  sources  of  cultural  experience  and  ' 
recreation.  Use  of  these  resources  is  encouraged  by  the  College’s 
academic  and  administrative  members,  in  the  knowledge  that  develop- 
ment  of  “the  whole  man”  is  the  goal  of  graduate  as  well  as  under- 
graduate study  today. 

Within  the  College  of  Forestry  itself  men  enrolled  for  advanced 
work  are  automatically  members  of  the  Graduate  Students  Club.  The 
organization  meets  informally  to  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  authoritative 
speakers  on  subjects  of  common  interest  among  the  educated.  Lively 
discussions  and  warm  fellowship  characterize  these  meetings,  and  those 
of  the  dozen  other  College-sponsored  clubs.  Graduate  students  are 
eligible  for  all. 

They  participate,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  student  body,  in  the 
College’s  student  government  which  conducts  the  annual  autumn  holiday 
and  field  outing  known  as  the  Forestry  Barbecue,  the  spring  banquet 
where  awards  of  the  year  are  given,  and  other  all-College  events  and 
social  activities.  Not  only  the  fellowship  of  all  students  but  that  of 
staff  and  faculty  members  is  offered  graduate  students  and  their  wives 
at  “open  houses,”  family  nights,  and  group  social  affairs  of  each  school 
year. 

Syracuse  University  provides  a continual  series  of  cultural,  social, 
athletic,  and  intellectual  diversions  befitting  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  universities.  Crouse  College  of  Fine  Arts,  which  in  1949  cele- 
brated its  diamond  anniversary,  is  the  country’s  oldest  degree-granting 
institute  of  the  fine  arts. 

Exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  by  students  and  faculty 
members,  recitals  by  student  and  faculty  vocalists  and  instrumentalists, 
and  concerts  by  the  Syracuse  University  Symphony  and  Chorus  draw 
attendance  from  a wide  region  because  of  their  merit.  The  unusual 
Opera  Workshop  has  gained  attention  by  its  presentation  of  new  and 
American  works.  Ivan  Mestrovic,  world-famous  Yugoslav  master  sculp 
tor,  is  artist-in-residence.  His  work,  much  of  it  in  wood,  is  frequentl) 
exhibited. 

Recent  and  classic  plays,  directed  by  one  of  the  eminent  leaders 
of  the  American  tributary  theatre,  are  given  with  professional  finish  ir 
the  University’s  playhouse. 

The  Syracuse  gymnasium,  recently  reconstructed  on  an  enlargec 
scale,  and  40,000-seat  stadium  are  nearest  to  the  College  of  Forestry  o 
all  Syracuse  University  buildings.  The  University’s  athletic  teams  an 
prominent  intercollegiate  contenders.  Syracuse  University  Outing  Club 
founded  by  College  of  Forestry  faculty  members  and  students,  sponsor 
weekend  mountaineering,  ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activi 
ties  throughout  the  year.  The  University  has  its  own  large  ski  lodgi 
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tnd  ski  tow  within  a mile  of  the  main  campus.  The  facility,  outstanding 
jnong  colleges,  is  headquarters  for  the  country’s  largest  ski  school, 
vith  a staff  of  30  qualified  instructors  conducting  day  and  evening 
Jasses. 

The  weekends  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game,  winter  car- 
nival, and  spring  Moving-Up  are  gay  with  special  events,  visitors,  and 
social  affairs  that  draw  in  all  persons  on  campus. 

Hendricks  Chapel,  of  beautifully  classic  architecture,  is  the  center  of 
liversified  programs  and  activities  strengthening  the  spiritual  values 
jf  modern  life.  The  annual  all-College  convocation  is  held  in  the  Chapel, 
vith  an  outstanding  religious  leader  addressing  the  entire  Forestry 
student  body,  faculty,  and  staff. 

Committee  activities  of  a non-sectarian  nature  are  provided  regu- 
larly by  the  student  Chapel  Board.  A part  of  the  non-sectarian  activities 
is  the  Graduate  Commission  that  fosters  social  and  religious  events  for 
graduate  students  of  all  denominations. 

The  College  brings  forestry  and  non-forestry  authorities  to  its 
auditorium  platform  for  weekly  convocations — a practice  unique  among 
the  units  of  Syracuse  University. 


Convocation  in  Baker  Auditorium 


An  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  and  forums  and 
addresses  by  political  and  social  scientists  of  the  famed  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  are  among  the  special 
intellectual  attractions  of  the  campus  year. 

Holden  Observatory,  a museum  of  natural  science,  and  a music 
library  listening-room  contribute  further  to  the  variety  of  leisure-time 
facilities  at  Syracuse  University. 

Nearer  the  College  of  Forestry’s  buildings  than  some  parts  of  the 
University  campus  itself  are  such  diverse  areas  as  a shopping  center, 
the  Syracuse  medical  center  of  four  hospitals,  and  Thornden  park,  one 
of  the  city’s  largest  and  handsomest,  with  a swimming  pool,  ball  dia- 
mond which  is  flooded  for  skating  in  winter,  and  numerous  tennis 
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courts.  A mile  away,  just  outside  the  city,  is  a pay-as-you-play  country 
club  with  two  excellent  18-hole  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  bowling 
green,  skating  rink,  and  ski-tow. 

Syracuse  is  the  core  of  an  urban  population  of  350,000  in  the 
center  of  New  York  State.  It  is  the  seat  of  Onondaga  County,  named 
for  the  strongest  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  legendary  home  of 
Hiawatha.  The  community,  rich  in  Indian  and  American  tradition,  is 
today  an  industrial  and  commercial  center.  The  hotels,  specialty  shops, 
and  department  stores  are  considered  among  the  finest  between  New 
York  City  and  Chicago. 

The  city  is  on  a lake  in  a valley.  The  College  of  Forestry  shares 
one  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  business  section.  One  of  the  city’s 
chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a small  but 
good  art  center  with  a fine  philosophy  of  community  service  and  partici- 
pation. Its  annual  ceramics  competition  and  exhibition  are  the  out- 
standing events  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 


Archbold  Stadium,  Syracuse  University 


Syracuse  is  host  to  Broadway  plays  on  tour  six  to  eight  times  a 
year.  Two  small  theatres,  one  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  campus, 
show  foreign-made  films  regularly.  Wide  choice  of  musical  events  in 
the  city  is  provided  by  the  concerts  of  the  Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Syracuse  Community  Symphony,  and  by  the  recitals,  concerts, 
and  dance  performances  brought  to  the  community  by  several  active 
sponsors  and  managers. 

These  diverse  performances  are  given  now  in  an  auditorium  which, 
though  downtown,  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  campus.  The  city’s 
Memorial  Auditorium,  opening  in  1951,  greatly  increases  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  facilities  for  cultural,  social,  and  athletic  attractions. 
This  auditorium  is  also  easy  for  college  people  to  reach. 
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Onondaga  County’s  several  public  parks  in  rural  areas  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation  at  no  cost,  summer  and  winter.  They 
are  attractively  planned  and  well  maintained,  interestingly  different  in 
natural  character.  A State  park,  also  near  the  city,  includes  a golf 
course,  ski  tow,  athletic  fields,  and  a lake  offering  good  swimming  and 
canoeing. 

Syracuse’s  central  New  York  location  puts  its  residents  within 
short  traveling  time  of  the  famous  Finger  Lakes  region,  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Weekend  or  even  one-day  trips  to  see  distinctive  features  of  each 
region  are  entirely  feasible. 

STATISTICS  ON  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  1950-51 


Geographical  distribution  of  graduate  students: 

Residence  Number 

New  York  State 54 

Other  States 42 

Foreign  countries 22 


Total 118 

Candidates  for  Degrees: 

Master  of  Forestry  and  Master  of  Science  . 86 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 32 


Total 118* 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships: 


22  fellowships  have  been  granted  and  six  scholarships  have 
been  awarded. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  include  44  College  of  Forestry 
alumni  holding  B.S.  degrees  and  19  College  of  Forestry  alumni  holding 
M.S.  or  M.F.  degrees.  12  of  the  19  have  been  awarded  B.S.  and  M.S. 
or  M.F.  degrees  from  the  College. 

STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Citizens  of  other  countries  are  welcome  to  study  and  do  research 
at  the  College  of  Forestry  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.  The 
College  imposes  only  the  limitations  that  they  be  qualified  for  graduate 
work  and  that  the  College  facilities  be  adequate  to  their  needs. 

The  College,  through  Syracuse  University  facilities,  makes  special 
effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  language  and  other  diffi- 
culties that  may  hinder  their  work.  This  effort  to  help  them  become 

* Included  are  five  non-degree  candidates  at  Master  level  and  one  at  Ph.D. 
level. 
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adjusted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are  treated  as  a special 
group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to  find  rooms  and 
friends  among  the  general  student  body  so  that  they  may  profit  to  the 
maximum  degree  from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 

Before  seeking  admittance  to  the  College  of  Forestry,  students 
from  other  lands  are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  as  completely  as 
possible  in  English  and  in  the  basic  sciences  required  for  successful 
graduate  study  in  forestry.  In  this  way  they  can  avoid  spending  one  or 
more  years  on  preliminary  courses  before  embarking  on  a graduate 
program. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 

Students  who,  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  registration,  have 
been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from  paying 


tuition. 

Fees  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows: 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against 

holders  of  graduate  fellowships) $150.00 

General  University  fee,  per  semester 25.00 

Laboratory  fee,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against  holders 
of  regular  graduate  fellowships  or  those  who  pay 

the  non-resident  tuition  fee) 30.00 

Student  Activities  fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Diploma  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation)  . . . 15.00 


The  $25  General  Syracuse  University  fee  covers  library,  health, 
infirmary,  physical  training,  recreation,  and  special  testing  services. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and 
health  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The  pre- 
mium for  this  policy  is  $24  per  year. 

Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  in 
view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
two  years.  Fees  charged  during  the  school  year  1950-51  may  be  used 
as  a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private  homes  where 
prices  ranged  from  $5  to  $10  per  week  for  a single  room  to  $8  to  $14 
per  week  for  a double  room.  Students  were  eligible  to  purchase  meal 
tickets  from  the  University  for  $11  per  week.  This  ticket  paid  for  all 
meals  during  the  week  except  Sunday  night  supper.  In  addition,  ex- 
penses for  textbooks  and  supplies  average  $50  or  more  a year.  Personal 
expenses  vary  from  $50  up  depending  on  a student’s  needs  and  tastes. 

HOUSING 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student  resi- 
dences, nor  is  it  in  a position  to  guarantee  housing  to  students.  Married 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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students  are  certified  to  Syracuse  University  housing  authorities  who 
operate  dwelling  units  for  families  with  and  without  children. 

The  College  and  Syracuse  University  also  aid  students  in  finding 
acceptable  housing  in  private  dwellings  and  apartment  houses. 


Bray  Hall  as  seen  from  Marshall  Memorial 

I SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  College  has  a number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  avail- 
able for  deserving  and  properly  qualified  students.  The  same  applica- 
tion form  covers  application  for  admission  and  application  for  fellow- 
ship if  desired. 

TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tuition  scholarships  cover  regular  College  tuition  and  fees.  These 
scholarships  do  not  cover  the  Student  Activities  fee  of  $5.00,  nor  the 
General  University  fee  of  $25  per  semester.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
students  not  residents  of  New  York  State.  As  many  as  six  such 
scholarships  may  be  awarded  annually. 

COLLEGE  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
Fellowships  and  teaching  assistantships  are  awarded  students  of 
demonstrated  scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  in  teaching, 
laboratory  work,  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in  amount 
from  $900  to  $1350  for  the  academic  year.  A few  cover  a full  year  of 
twelve  months. 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $360  per  academic  year  are  furnished  free  to 
holders  of  fellowships,  making  the  total  value  of  each  fellowship  $1260 
to  $1710.  Holders  of  College  fellowships  are  required  to  assist  in 
laboratory,  field,  and  classroom  instruction,  or  in  College  research 
work,  for  a maximum  of  15  hours  per  week.  Such  work  may  prevent 
the  student  from  carrying  more  than  12  hours  of  graduate  work. 

SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries  and  associations  are  available 
from  time  to  time.  These  carry  stipends  comparable  with  regular 


College  fellowships  but  require  no  assistance  in  College  teaching  or 
research.  Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required,  however, 
to  confine  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 

College  and  other  fellowships  vary  in  number  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  academic  year  1951-1952  it  is  expected  that  25  fellowships 
will  be  available. 

Fellowship  awards  are  based  upon  demonstrated  scholarship  and 
value  of  services  rendered  to  the  College.  Holders  of  fellowships  are 
provided  graduate  offices,  laboratories,  and  other  privileges. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  SEFF- SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  may  be  employed  at  an  hourly  rate  for  assistance 
in  teaching,  research,  and  other  College  activities.  The  amount  of  such 
work  varies  from  year  to  year.  It  has  provided  many  students  with 
income  comparable  to  that  available  from  fellowships.  Hourly  work 
does  not  include  free  tuition  and  fees. 

Graduate  students  sometimes  find  other  means  of  self-support  by 
working  as  proctors  in  Syracuse  University  residence  halls,  through 
assisting  University  laboratory  work,  and  other  University  activities. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  obtained  through  the  Syra- 
cuse University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement  Office 
of  the  College  of  Forestry. 


Hendricks  Chapel,  Syracuse  University 
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Courses 


'he  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit  hour  means 
me  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  laboratory  hours  are  equivalent 
) one  credit  hour.  The  roman  numeral  following  the  description  indicates  the 
emester  in  which  the  course  is  given. 

Courses  numbered  from  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but  may 
ie  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  from  200  to  299  have  graduate 
tatus  only.  For  a description  of  all  undergraduate  courses,  see  the  College 
lulletin  Education  for  Forestry,  sent  free  on  request. 


; 


FOREST  BOTANY 
(F  Bot) 


11.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Laboratory  and/or  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  work  on 
(elected  projects  of  plant  growth,  with  written  or  oral  reports. — I and/or  II. 
VIr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of  ferns,  fern 
lilies,  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  to  plants 
mportant  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — II.  Mr.  Morrison. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with  refer- 
ence to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution,  ecology, 
and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator  species.  Plant 
ecology  methods.— I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisites:  F Bot  10,  120. 


140.  PIIYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological  technique 
used  in  growing  fungi  and  studying  their  physiology. — II.  Messrs.  Hirt  and  Zabel. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  The  structure  and  identification  of  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Lowe. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  the  following  fields:  plant  physiology, 
plant  pathology,  plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  requirements  with  special  reference  to 
forest  trees.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I.  Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 


212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  the  grasses  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  10. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  studies  in 
forest  pathology  and  the  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Eight  typewritten  reports 
(original  and  one  carbon  of  each)  required. — II.  Messrs.  Hirt  and  Zabel.  Pre- 
requisite: F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 
The  classification  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  150. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 
(F  Ento) 

111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
keys. — II.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

112.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external  anatomy 
of  insects  and  the  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  2. 

115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research  in 
forest  entomology;  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous  courses. — II. 
Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Comprehensive  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required  in  some  projects. — 
I and  II.  Staff. 

203.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 
Methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study. — I. 
Mr.  Krall. 

213.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  important 
groups  of  forest  insects.  Library  work  and  problems  in  taxonomy. — I or  II. 
Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequsites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

214.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting  environ- 
mental or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and  distribution 
of  insects;  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest  entomology; 
biological  control;  management;  methods;  class  and  individual  problems. — I. 
Staff.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  and  112. 

216.  APPLIED  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work  and 
laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  problems. 
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Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to  methods  and 
equipment.  A continuation  of  Course  214. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2, 
111,  112,  214. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
(FM) 

100.  FOREST  MENSURATION * Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
statistical  analysis  to  the  problem  of  growth  and  yield;  time  trends  and  index 
numbers.  Numerous  problems. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  FM  99. 

101.  FOREST  FINANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Business  aspects  of  forest  management 
and  principles  of  economics  and  finance  underlying  the  administration  and  valua- 
tion of  forest  properties.  Stumpage  and  land  appraisal,  damage  assessment,  relation 
of  capital  and  income,  and  problems  of  financial  rotations,  forest  fire  insurance, 
and  forest  taxation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  Economics  1,  FM  99. 

102.  FOREST  ECONOMICS  Credit  3 hours 


Three  hours  of  lecture.  The  forest  in  our  economic  life  and  its  place  in  the 
productive  utilization  of  land.  Economics  of  forest  distribution,  exploitation, 
ownership,  lumber  production,  and  lumber  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Problem  of  price  trends  as  affecting  wood  uses,  and  the  effect  of  wood  substitutes. 
Future  economic  trends,  position  of  the  United  States  as  a factor  in  the  world’s 
timber  supply,  and  economics  of  watershed  protection,  forest  recreation,  range 
management,  and  wildlife  conservation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  Economics  1. 

104.  FOREST  ROADS,  TRAILS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engineering 

principles  involved  in  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
forest  roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  placed  on  drainage,  typical  sections, 
grades,  curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  telephone  and 
radio  communications  as  applied  to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr. 
Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Physics  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  in- 
volved in  the  design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  investigation  of  forest  struc- 
tures such  as  timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls,  abutments, 
houses,  offices,  cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies,  and  sewage 
systems.  Consideration  of  the  structural  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  and  steel 
as  used  in  forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3. 

106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  problems  of 
sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles,  and 
methods  of  regulating  the  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans  to 
forest  properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  GF  1,  FM  99. 


* This  course  is  terminated  approximately  May  1 since  undergraduate  students 
leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 
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109.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques  to  problems  in  forestry.  Consideration  is  given  to  normal  frequency 
distribution,  determination  of  the  central  tendencies  of  mean,  mode,  and  median, 
determination  of  standard  deviation,  Chi  square  test,  standard  error,  and  regres- 
sion. An  elementary  course  in  statistics  for  Seniors  and  graduates  planning  on 
more  work  in  this  subject,  and  for  other  approved  students. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw. 

110.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  For  students  who  have  exhibited 
special  interest  and  demonstrated  proficiency  in  forest  engineering.  Intensive  study 
of  the  practical  application  to  land  surveying  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photo- 
grammetry,  and  least  squares  adjustments.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments, 
hydrographic  and  municipal  surveys,  meridian  determinations,  and  the  legal 
aspects  of  surveyor’s  work. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1,  Summer  Camp. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects  of 
forestry.  Important  activities  of  forest  officers,  major  problems  of  administration, 
and  recommendable  principles  for  handling  forest  properties.  The  work  and 
organization  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  other  federal  agencies  engaged  in  forestry, 
and  state  forest  services.  Forest  administration  by  counties,  municipalities,  indus- 
trial organizations,  and  by  private  owners,  and  in  foreign  countries.  Personnel 
management,  job  analyses,  planning,  executive  work,  organizing  forest  activities, 
fiscal  problems,  legal  procedures,  development  of  federal  and  state  forest  policies 
and  legislation,  and  status  of  private  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

113.  FOREST  ACCOUNTS,  RECORDS,  AND  REPORTS  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  commercial  accounting, 

budgeting,  and  recording  as  used  by  federal  and  state  forest  services;  also  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  popular  forest  reports. — II.  Mr.  Sammi. 

114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion,  conference,  and  reports.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  the  general  field  of  forest  management. — 
I.  Mr.  Belyea. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MENSURATION 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Area 
control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber  volume 
from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume,  tables,  composi- 
tion by  species,  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications.- — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Pre- 
requisite or  concurrent:  Aerial  Photogrammetry  105. 

121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  A study 
of  the  use  of  aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber,  and  recreational 
management.  Location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and  allocation  of  cut. — II. 
Mr.  Delavan.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Aerial  Photogrammetry  105. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Special  study  of  assigned  problems.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one 
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carbon)  required.  Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Delavan,  Belyea, 
Sammi,  and  Graves. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

A study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to 
specific  forest  properties  under  the  guidance  of  state  foresters,  forest  supervisors, 
district  foresters,  county  foresters,  city  foresters,  and  other  local  forest  officers. 
From  12  to  15  full  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organiza- 
tions, operations,  and  problems.  This  necessitates  traveling  2000  to  2500  miles. 
By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  the  students  become  acquainted  with  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  the  office  and  the  forest.  One  type- 
written report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

A critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry  agencies 
in  the  United  States  and  a comparative  study  of  administrative  organizations 
dealing  with  forestry  in  other  countries.  Inspection  trips  to  forestry  headquarters 
and  field  units  and  conferences  with  forest  officers  are  important  features  of  this 
course.  Approximately  ten  full  days  are  devoted  to  field  trips.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state 
forestry  agencies.  Includes  a study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  an  appraisal  of  state  forestry  boards,  commissions,  departments,  and 
services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government  and  the  effective  integration 
and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conservation  functions  and  activities  are 
given  special  consideration.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required.  Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have  demonstrated  special 
interest  and  outstanding  proficiency  in  forest  administration. — II.  Mr.  Graves. 
Prerequisite:  FM  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

251.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review  of 
elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  Chi  square,  experimental 
design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  and  tests  of  significance. — II.  Mr. 
Sammi.  Prerequisites:  FM  99,  109,  or  an  elementary  course  in  statistics. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION 

(Util) 

101.  LUMBER  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  underlying  salesmanship,  with  particular 
reference  to  lumber,  and  their  application  in  the  American  lumber  industry. — II. 
Mr.  Hoyle. 

102.  BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Problems  affecting  the  grading,  transportation,  and  mer- 
chandising of  lumber;  organization  and  methods  pursued  by  distributing  agencies, 
with  special  reference  to  the  lumber  wholesaler. — II.  . 

103.  INTERNATIONAL  TIMBER  TRADE  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Present  and  prospective  export  markets 
for  American  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  international  competition  from 
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principal  exporting  countries  to  principal  consuming  nations.  Exporting  methods, 
ship  chartering,  ocean  shipping  rates,  foreign  finance,  shipping  documents,  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers,  and  international  equivalents  in  the  timber  trade. — I. 


104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  kiln  drying  of  wood  products. — I.  . 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  woodworking  industries. — II. 

. Prerequisite:  Util  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic,  and  applied  conditions  and  problems 
of  timberland  ownership  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and  forest 
products  in  the  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr.  Hoyle. 

107.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Wood  preservatives  and  methods 
of  treatment. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  The  wood-preserving  industry,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  wood-preserving  plants,  management,  and  costs  and  uses  of  treated  wood. — 
II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  107. 

109.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply,  and  utility 
of  the  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. — II. 
Mr.  Hoyle. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame  con- 
struction, properties  and  uses  of  common  building  materials,  blueprint  reading, 
and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisites:  Util 
10,  retail  yard  experience. 

111.  VENEERS,  ADHESIVES,  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Advanced  work  in  the  technique  of  plywood  construction. 
Library  work,  specifications  and  procedures  for  testing,  use  of  high  frequency 
dielectric  heat,  high  density  plywood,  and  gluing  defects  and  their  causes. — II.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  3. 

112.  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Organization  and  operation  of  a retail 
lumber  yard:  layout,  installations  and  equipment,  policies,  practices,  and  problems. 
— II.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  Util  110. 

125.  FIELD  UTILIZATION  STUDY  Credit  4 hours 
A supervised  trip  of  3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  eastern  and  southern  U.  S.  to 
observe  and  study  logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment,  wholesale  and  retail 
yards,  and  the  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization.  Detailed  report  is 
required. — II.  Staff. 
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201.  UTILIZATION  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature  of 
problem 

Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research  in  the  lumber  and  associated 
industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  UTILIZATION  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Current  literature  and  new 
developments  in  the  general  field  of  utilization.— I.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY 
(F  Zoo) 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  the  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  the  biological- 
economic-sociological  mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

111.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  structure,  classification,  and 
probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals  with  particular  emphasis  on  their 
relationships  to  the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit 
3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  involved 
in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation,  preservation, 
and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. — I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A comparative  study  of  the 

gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  significance  of  their 
highly  specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  An  introduction  to  fresh-water 
environments  and  the  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  fresh-water  fishes. 
Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits,  and  research  techniques. 
Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  relations  of 
animals  to  their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environment.  Emphasis  on 
factors  which  determine  biological  productivity,  population  dynamics,  and  suc- 
cession.— I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classification 
of  the  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  keys  and  the 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 
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122.  LAKE,  POND,  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  fresh-water  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I.  Mr. 
Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed  study  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  used  in  preparing  wildlife  management  programs  for  upland  and 
marsh  areas,  and  the  controls  applied  to  both  the  animal  populations  and  to  the 
environments. — I.  Mr.  Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature 
of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest  zoology. 
One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II.  Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new 
developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory'.  Detailed  studies 
of  the  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  the  preparation  of  wildlife 
management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

204.  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  Credit 
2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  the  development  of  wildlife 
administration,  legislation,  education,  and  management;  responsibilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  functioning  of  the  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  geographic  distribution 
of  North  American  vertebrates,  the  factors  determining  their  distribution,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ranges  occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one 
carbon)  required. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Training  in  the  techniques 
of  wildlife  research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and 
museum.  Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling,  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 
A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management,  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences,  and 
the  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon). — I or  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 


(GF) 


100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  manage- 
ment, management  practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II. 


101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 
A study  of  the  problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in 
forestry.  Consideration  of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that 
contribute  to  success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological 
diagnoses,  interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indices,  and  other  testing  devices 
and  services.  Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices. 
Lectures  and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some 
fifteen  special  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders.— I.  Messrs.  Illick,  Graves,  Plumley, 
and  others. 

202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussion.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy  and 
legislation.  Critical  study  of  the  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States  and 
of  the  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  in 
forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours 
credit — nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than  the 
number  of  men  in  the  class. — I.  Mr.  Shirley. 


203.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY— TECHNIQUES,  MEDIA,  AND 
PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 


Special  study  of  assigned  problems  in  interpreting  forestry  through  radio, 
television,  exhibits,  lectures,  publications,  news  releases,  conferences,  and  short 
courses. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Unger,  Carlson,  Davis,  and  Bonsted. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


103  (a  and  b).  PARK  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  Credit 
2 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  reports  on  the  administration,  organization,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps,  and  other  recreation 
areas.  Discussion  of  policies,  personnel,  budgets,  legislation,  etc. — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Williams.  Prerequisites:  LE  3,  7,  10. 

106.  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Trees,  horticultural  practices,  and  city 
forestry  problems. — I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisite:  LE  3. 

107  (a  and  b).  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Water  supply,  sewerage,  light  frame  structures,  and 
masonry  construction.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  roadside  treat- 
ment.— I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  LE  7. 


LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 
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108.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  design  as  an 
approach  to  planning  the  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  architect  is 
often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht.  Prerequisites:  LE  3,  4. 

109  (a  and  b).  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Advanced  problems  in  the  preparation  of  original  landscape  designs  with  special 
problems  in  park  and  recreation  planning.  Lectures  and  drafting.  There  are  two 
one-week  field  trips  to  distant  metropolitan  areas. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and 
Staff.  Prerequisites:  LE  2,  3,  4,  7. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Round  table  discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  design, 
recreational  area  management,  operation,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visit- 
ing lecturers. 

201  (a  and  b).  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related  to  a 

major  landscape  design  problem  or  to  an  analysis  of  a landscape  development 
project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht. 

202  (a  and  b).  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each 
semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  the  preparation  of 
a series  of  related  drawings.— I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LE  4,  107,  109. 

204.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic  and 
engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  re- 
quired.— I.  Mr.  Arnold.  Prerequisites:  LE  107,  109. 

207.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Requires  detailed  drawings  for  landscape  construction. 

Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications.— I.  Mr.  Sears.  Pre- 
requisite: LE  107. 

208.  ADVANCED  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  preparation 
of  planting  plans. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Arnold.  Prerequisites:  LE  108,  109. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit 
2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Principally  herbaceous  plant  materials,  greenhouse 
operation  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Messrs.  Arnold,  Viertel,  Willard, 
and  visiting  lecturers.  Prerequisite:  LE  106. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE 
(P&P) 

[02  (a  and  b).  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester, 

5 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of  raw 
naterials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Operation  of  experimental  and  semi- 
commercial  equipment  in  manufacture  of  pulp.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
oleached  and  unbleached  grades  of  chemical,  semichemical,  and  mechanical  pulps. 
Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulping  and 
bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  Engineering  aspects 
if  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  commercial  operations. 
Purification  of  pulps  for  specific  purposes. — I.  Messrs.  Donofrio  and  Hitchings. 
Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

Second  semester,  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of  semi- 
commercial  papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of  paper  and 
paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch  Fourdrinier- 
cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper  furnishes  and 
development  of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  on  funda- 
mentals of  stock  preparation  and  paper  machine  operation  and  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine  run. — II.  Messrs. 
O’Neil,  Hitchings,  and  Church.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  103. 

103  (a  and  b).  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester,  2 hours  second  semester. 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical  engi- 
neering processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evaporation, 
filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on  application  of 
fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Examples 
studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Physics  1, 
P&P  1,  Chemistry  140. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  economics  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative  functions 
of  papermill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employment,  is  con- 
sidered both  from  the  view  of  the  employer  and  the  job  seeker.  Other  basic 
management  functions  discussed:  problems  of  papermill  location  and  plant  design; 
mill  construction  and  timberland  costs;  labor  relations,  including  collective  bar- 
gaining and  union  agreements;  wage  and  salary  administration;  safety  and  welfare 
programs;  material  purchasing  and  handling;  cost  finding  and  budgetary  control; 
market  research  and  paper  sales;  the  schedule  and  planning  department;  mainte- 
nance and  depreciation  of  equipment;  production  and  quality  control;  and 
modern  organization  for  development  and  research.  A feature  is  the  preparation 
by  each  student  of  a comprehensive  economic  report  covering  a single  important 
pulp  or  paper  product  (e.  g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and  the  graphical  presentation  of 
complete  statistical  data  concerning  this  item  of  manufacture. — II.  Mr.  Libby. 
Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  department  and  selected  alumni  employed  in  the  paper  industry 
are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  suitable  for  investigation 
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with  small  scale  equipment.  Projects  occur  in  pulping,  bleaching,  beating,  sizing, 
coloring,  coating,  and  the  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and  paper  products. 
The  application  of  new  chemicals  for  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  processes 
or  developing  special  properties  in  paper  provides  a basis  for  a series  of  interesting 
investigations.  The  student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature 
on  the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten  report 
which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a detailed 
outline  of  the  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake  during 
the  next  semester.  The  laboratory  outline  is  reviewed  by  the  instructor  and,  if 
satisfactory,  approval  is  given  for  the  student  to  initiate  laboratory  research  on 
the  problem. — I.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent  courses:  P&P  1, 
5,  6,  7,  102,  103,  120,  125,  Chemistry  119b. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109  is 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the  discovery 
of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed  are  assembled 
and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the  student  prepares 
in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  The  second  copy  of  this  report  is  sent 
to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem— II.  Mr.  Libby  and  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109. 

120.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  elementary  chemistry 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  the  carbohydrates 
and  other  topics  basic  to  the  chemistry  of  wood.  Nomenclature  of  simple  com- 
pounds and  the  reactions  of  common  functional  groups.  General  concepts  includ- 
ing theory  of  structure,  geometric  and  optical  isomerism,  resonance  and  inductive 
effects,  generalized  acid-base  theory,  and  the  effect  of  structure  on  reactivity. 
Laboratory  techniques,  syntheses,  identification,  and  a special  laboratory  problem. 
— I and  II.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 

123.  PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  each  semester.  Plastic  types  and  their  chemistry, 
synthesis,  processing,  and  fabrication.  Application  of  synthetic  and  natural  resins 
to  pulp  and  paper  in  sizing,  wet  strength,  coating,  impregnating,  saturating, 
laminating,  and  pulp  molding.  Technology  of  plastic  adhesives,  lacquers,  films, 
filaments,  and  fiber  manufacture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

124.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
4 hours  second  semester. 

First  semester,  nine  hours  laboratory  and  conferences.  The  synthesis  of  phenol- 
formaldehyde,  urea-formaldehyde,  and  melamine-formaldehyde  resins.  Preparation 
of  polyesters  and  the  addition-polymerization  of  a typical  hydrocarbon  monomer 
such  as  styrene  via  mass  casting,  solvent  polymerization,  suspension  polymerization, 
and  emulsion  polymerization.  Introduction  to  the  behavior  of  high  polymers  in 
solution  and  suspension  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  resins. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  laboratory  and  conferences.  The  processing  and 
fabrication  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods;  the 
application  of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet 
strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives;  resin  bonding  and  laminating,  standard 
ASTM  testing  of  mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  optical,  and  other  properties  of 
plastics,  evaluation  and  development  of  a typical  plastics  problem;  evaluation  of 
raw  materials,  pigments,  and  resinous  products  used  in  the  plastics  industries. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite : P&P  120  and  concurrently  P&P  102,  123. 
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25.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 hours 
econd  semester. 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
emester,  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  The  chemistry  of 
•ellulose,  associated  polysaccharides,  and  lignin.  Modern  concepts  of  the  chemical 
md  physical  nature  of  native  and  modified  cellulose  and  the  relationship  of 
hemical  to  physical  properties.  Laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of  cellulose 
isters  and  ethers,  evaluation  of  cellulose,  and  analysis  of  wood. — I and  II.  Mr. 
lolmberg.  Prerequisite:  P&P  120. 

28.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Biochemistry  of  the  tree  and  the  forest,  including  tissue 
;rowth,  decay,  and  the  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and  ecological 
elationships  of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Messrs.  Jahn  and  Holmberg.  Prerequisite: 
3&P  120. 

142.  PROPERTIES  OF  PLASTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Correlation  of  composition,  structure,  and  rheological 
jehavior  of  plastics  with  their  mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  and  other  properties. 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  plastics. — I.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisites:  P&P  123,  124. 

[43.  PLASTICS  DESIGN  AND  STRUCTURE  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Correlation  of  plastics  composition,  processing,  and 
abrication  with  the  design  and  application  of  plastics.  Structural  aspects  of 
plastics  design. — II.  Mr.  Nazzaro.  Prerequisite:  P&P  142. 

>01.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURE  OR  IN  FOREST 
CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  plastics  tech- 
nology, forest  chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  high  polymers,  cellulose,  lignin, 
md  wood  will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  type- 
written report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites 
depend  upon  nature  of  problem. 

'220.  CELLULOSE  DERIVATIVES  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  seminar,  and  laboratory.  Structure,  properties,  purification,  and 
chemical  reactions  of  cellulose.  The  derivatives  of  cellulose,  their  chemical  and 
physical  properties.  The  relation  between  structure,  properties,  and  technical  appli- 
cation.— I.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  P&P  125. 

222.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  seminar,  and  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  the  extraneous  components 
iand  methods  used  in  separating  and  characterizing  the  essential  oils,  resin  acids, 
sterols,  lignans,  tannins,  coloring  matters,  carbohydrates,  and  other  extractives.  The 
interrelationship  of  wood,  holocellulose,  the  hemicelluloses,  and  lignin.  The 
chemistry  of  wood  hydrolysis,  wood  hydrogenation,  thermal  decomposition,  and 
biological  decomposition.  Recent  developments  in  the  fundamental  chemistry  of 
industrial  processes  involving  wood  and  wood  components,  including  the  mechan- 
isms of  pulping  reactions,  bleaching,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  125. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

240.  HIGH  POLYMER  TECHNIQUES  Credit  3 hours 
One  lecture  or  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Modern  laboratory  techniques 
for  the  preparation,  purification,  and  characterization  of  polymers.  Preparation 
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methods  and  their  correlation  with  structure.  Techniques  of  fractionation,  chain 
transfer  reactions,  determination  of  copolymerization  composition  curves,  os- 
mometry, viscosimetry,  measuring  reaction  rates,  diffusion,  sedimentation,  electro- 
phoresis, and  other  physical  methods  of  determining  molecular  size,  shape,  and 
character.  Organic  analytical  methods  applied  to  high  polymers. — II.  Staff.  Pre- 
requisite: P&P  142. 

245.  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMER  REACTIONS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  The  physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  polymerization 

and  condensation  reactions.  Mechanism  of  polymer  reactions  and  fundamentals 
of  polyreaction  kinetics.  Influence  of  monomer  structures  on  their  reactivities. — 
I.  Staff.  Prerequisites:  P&P  240,  Chem  240,  245,  250. 

246.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  HIGH  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Thermodynamics  of  high  polymer  systems.  Theory  of 

the  properties  and  behavior  of  macromolecules  in  solution  and  in  the  liquid 
and  solid  states. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  P&P  245. 

SILVICULTURE 

(SlLV  ) 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS  Credit  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources,  method 
of  collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to  planting,  with 
emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting. — II. 
Mr.  Farnsworth.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE * Credit  6 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest, 
Warrensburg.  Reproduction  cuttings,  intermediate  cuttings,  and  cultural  opera- 
tions.— II.  Mr.  Heiberg  and  associates.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1. 
(Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and  details  of  May  field  work  camp.) 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  the  silvicultural 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest  areas 
in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I.  Messrs. 
Heiberg  and  Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost 
and  transportation.) 

112.  SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Problems  assigned  for  review  of  literature  presented  in  reports.  Preparation  oi 
work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports  presented. — II.  Staff 

113.  SOIL  CONSERVATION f Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  managemen 
for  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite 
Silv  2. 

114.  REGION AL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in  th( 
different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  116 

* Two  hours  completed  in  residence  at  Syracuse;  four  hours  at  Spring  Camp 
f This  course  is  terminated  approximately  May  1 since  undergraduate  student 
leave  early  to  go  to  Spring  Camp. 
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115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  field  study 
of  forest  soils.  The  effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  the  soil.  Selection  of 
species  for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means, 
methods  of  sampling,  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite:  Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations,  mainly 
in  the  southern  states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  the  first  semester. 
— I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  concerning  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.— I and  II.  Messrs.  Heiberg,  Farnsworth,  Barrett,  and  White. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
(WT) 

101.  PAPERMAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 
Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphological  and  taxonomic  study  of  the  fibers  used 
in  papermaking. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2,  3. 

103.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUE  OF  WOODY  PLANTS  Credit 
3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues  of  woody 
plants  for  sectioning.  Technique  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting.  Theory 
and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — II.  Mr.  Leney.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2, 
3,  P&P  120,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

104.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second  semester. 
Mechanical  properties  of  wood,  including  lectures,  problems,  and  use  of  timber 
testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisites:  Math  101a,  Physics  1. 

105.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and 
assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  structure, 
physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I and  II.  Mr.  Brown.  Pre- 
requisite: WT  3 or  111. 

106.  ADVANCED  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory.  Survey 
of  the  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood.  Demonstrations  in  the 
laboratory. — II.  Messrs.  Brown,  deZeeuw,  and  Skaar.  Prerequisite:  WT  3 or  111. 

107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  1 hour 

Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections  of 
woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters,  chemistry 
of  photography. — II.  Mr.  Harlow.  Prerequisites:  WT  3 or  111,  103. 
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108.  TIMBER  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  demonstration.  Physical  properties  of  wood  il 
relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. — II.  Mr.  Skaar.  Pn 
requisites:  Math  101,  Physics  1. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  DENDROLOGY  AND  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Cred 
hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  the  problem 

One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required.  Hours  to  be  a 
ranged. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Brown,  Harlow,  deZeeuw,  and  Skaar. 

202.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood  tech 
nology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of  currer 
literature.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood  Technology.  Not  elective  h 
students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Department. — I and  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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Calendar  1952-53 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Sept.  13-Sept.  17 
Sept.  18-Sept.  20 
Sept.  22 
Nov.  8 

Nov.  26-Dec.  1 
Dec.  20-Jan.  5 
Jan.  17 

Jan.  19-Jan.  31 
Feb.  1 


Saturday-Wednesday 

Thursday-Saturday 

Monday 

Saturday 

Wed.  12  M.-Mon.  8 a.m. 
Sat.  12  M.-Mon.  8 a.m. 
Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 

Sunday 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Feb.  2-Feb.  4 
Feb.  5 
Mar.  28 
Apr.  1-Apr.  9 
May  16 

May  18-May  30 
May  31 
June  1 


Monday-Wednesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Wed.  12  M.-Thurs.  8 a.m. 
Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


Freshman  Orientation 
Registration 
Classes  begin 
Middle  of  first  term 
Thanksgiving  weekenc 
Christmas  vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations 
Commencement 


Registration 
Classes  begin 
Middle  of  second  term 
Spring  vacation 
Last  day  of  classes 
Examinations 
Baccalaureate 
Commencement 
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Librarian martha  l.  meelig,  b.s. 
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College  Faculty 


The  date  in  parentheses  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of  service; 
two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

Hardy  L.  Shirley  ( 1945) , Dean;  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 


George  J.  Albrecht  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering; 
Department  Head 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 
Maurice  M.  Alexander  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of 
Forestry,  1950 

Eric  A.  Anderson  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology;  Depart- 
ment Head 
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B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1949 

John  W.  Barrett  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937  ; M.F.,  1948 

Lawrence  J.  Belanger  (1947),  Assistant  to  the  Registrar;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  1941 

Harold  C.  Belyea  (1917),  Director  of  Resource  Management;  Pro- 
fessor of  Forest  Management;  Department  Head 
B.A.,  Mount  Allison  University,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F.,  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

William  H.  Bennett  ( 1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  University,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1937 

Alfred  H.  Bishop  (1942),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

Charles  D.  Bonsted  (1948),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937 

David  H.  Caldwell  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1948 
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Floyd  E.  Carlson  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Extension 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.  1930 
S.  Earll  Church  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

IB.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1950 

Kenneth  C.  Compton  (1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  U tilization 
B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1936;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1938 

Harold  A.  Core  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1949 

Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950 
Raymond  F.  Crossman  (1942),  Registrar;  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 
John  P.  Decker  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942 
Russell  C.  Deckert  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 
Carlyn  C.  Delavan  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Professor 
of  Forest  Engineering 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 
Wilford  A.  Dence  (1920),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 
Carl  H.  de  Zeeuw  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1949 

*Carmin  P.  Donofrio  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 
William  A.  Duerr  (1952),  Professor  of  Forest  Economics;  Depart- 
ment Head 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1939; 
M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1941 ; Ph.D.,  1944 
George  F.  Earle  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 
C.  Eugene  Farnsworth  ( 1930),  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1945 

I John  Fedkiw  (1947),  Instructor  in  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  1948 


* On  sabbatical  leave  during  1952-53  academic  year 
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Harold  B.  Gatsuck  (1952),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1944;  M.S.,  1948 

Paul  F.  Graves  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry',  1939;  M.F.,  1941;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1950 

William  M.  Harlow  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry',  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928 
Svend  O.  Heiberg  (1927),  Director  of  College  Forests;  Professor  of 
Silviculture;  Department  Head 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924;  M.F., 
Yale  University,  1927 

Ray  R.  Hirt  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology;  De- 
partment Head 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

Robert  G.  Hutchings  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
C.  Vernon  Holmberg  (1945),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1952 

Raymond  J.  Hoyle  (1918),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization;  Depart- 
ment Head 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University, 
1930 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931),  Professor  of  Forest  Administration 

B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E., 
1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927;  LL.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1952 

Graham  H.  Ireland  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
Cambridge  University,  1914 

Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Associate  Dean  in  charge  of  Physical  Sciences 
and  Research;  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Acting  Department 
Head 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1929 

Ralph  T.  King  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Z°°i°Syi  Department 
Head 

B.S.,  Utah  State  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 
Jack  L.  Krall  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College, 
1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 
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Josiah  L.  Lowe  ( 1933),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1938 

Aubrey  H.  MacAndrews  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology; 
Department  Head 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 
Martha  L.  Meelig  ( 1927),  Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 

John  R.  Meyering  ( 1949) , Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 
Howard  G.  Miller  ( 1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1941 ; Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1951 

John  L.  Morrison  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  1941 

Frederic  W.  O’Neil  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology; 
Acting  Department  Head 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 
Lucian  P.  Plumley  (1936),  Assistant  to  the  Dean;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Forestry 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931 ; B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1935 

Edward  H.  Roche  (1950),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1949 

John  C.  Sammi  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1931 

Conrad  Schuerch,  Jr.  ( 1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 
Bradford  G.  Sears  (1941),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Engineering 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  1948 
Christen  Skaar  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.  1948 
Gerald  H.  Smith  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937 
Vivian  T.  Stannett  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Polymer  Chemistry 
B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1950 
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Bruce  T.  Stanton  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 

LeRoy  C.  Stegeman  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Z°°l°gy 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1929 
Michael  M.  Szwarc  (1952),  Professor  of  Physical  and  Polymer 
Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Polytechnike  Warzawske,  1932;  Ph.D.  (Organic  Chemistry),  Hebrew 
University,  Jerusalem,  1941;  Ph.D.  (Physical  Chemistry),  University  of 
Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.,  1949 

Ralph  G.  Unger  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Department 
Head 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 
Arthur  T.  Viertel  (1946),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 
William  L.  Webb  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Z°°l°gy 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

Fay  Welch  ( 1932) , Special  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 
Walter  L.  Welch  (1950),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

Donald  P.  White  ( 1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1951 

Edward  B.  Willard  (1947),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Engineering 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College,  1939;  B.L.A.,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry, 
1951 

Robert  B.  Williams  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942 
Aubrey  E.  Wylie  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College,  1946;  M.F.,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Robert  A.  Zabel  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1948 


at 
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Ranger  School  Faculty 

James  F.  Dubuar  (1919),  Director;  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 
Phillip  J.  Haddock  ( 1929) , Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 
James  S.  Hensel  ( 1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1941 
Orrin  L.  Latham  ( 1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 
Clair  Merritt  ( 1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1943;  M.F.,  1948 


Faculty  Emeritus 

Nelson  C.  Brown  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest 
Utilization 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 
Laurie  D.  Cox  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 
B.A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908;  D.Sc., 
Acadia  University,  1931 ; D.C.L.,  New  England  College,  1950 
Carl  C.  Forsaith  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914;  Ph.D., 
1917 

Joseph  S.  Illick  (1931),  Dean 

B.A.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E., 
1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College,  1927;  LL.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1952 
Clyde  Leavitt  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901  ; M.S.F.,  1904 
Edward  F.  McCarthy  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of 

Silviculture 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911 ; M.S.F.,  1916 
Henry  F.  A.  Meier  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany 

B.A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1920 

Louis  E.  Wise  (1919-1932),  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B. A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 


Research  Staff 


Edwin  C.  Jahn  (1938),  Associate  Dean  in  charge  of  Physical  Sciences 
and  Research 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926;  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1929 

George  R.  Armstrong  ( 1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1949 
Keith  G.  Birdsall  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Products 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

David  L.  Born  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  M.S.,  1951 
Frederick  L.  Brown  ( 1952),  Technical  Assistant,  Forest  Botany 

B.S.F.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

*Felix  J.  Czabator  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Chemical  Debarking 
Studies 

B.S.F.,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1935;  M.S.,  Mississippi  State 
College,  1938;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry, 
1950 

James  E.  Davis  (1947),  Research  Associate  and  Project  Leader,  Land 
Use  Studies 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 
Carlton  W.  Dence  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Forestry,  1949 

Miles  J.  Ferree  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Land  Use  Studies 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

*Guido  Girolami  (1952),  Research  Assistant,  Chemical  Debarking  < 
Studies 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1952 
Robert  K.  Hagar  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Harold  R.  Hickson  (1951),  Technical  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1951 


* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  staff 
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Norvelle  G.  Hundley  (1951),  Technical  Assistant,  Wood  Products 
B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

Robert  M.  Husband  (1952),  Research  Associate  and  Project  Leader, 
Pulp  and  Paper 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  1944;  Ph.D.,  McGill  University, 
1947 

George  Kitazawa  (1950),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1940;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1947 

Charles  C.  Larson  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

*Donald  E.  Moreland  (1952),  Research  Assistant,  Chemical  De- 
harking Studies 

B. S.F.,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1949;  M.S.F.,  1950 
William  Nagy  (1951),  Technical  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 
Earl  F.  Patric  (1952),  Technical  Assistant,  Forest  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

Samuel  Rothenberg  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 
Savel  B.  Silverborg  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Pathology 
B.S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1948 
John  B.  Simeone  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1948 
*Robert  F.  Smith  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Chemical  Debarking 
Studies 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1951 
Neil  J.  Stout  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Land  Use  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 
Irving  Waltcher  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1947 

*Hugh  Wilcox  (1951),  Research  Associate  and  Project  Leader, 
Chemical  Debarking  Studies 

B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 

John  M.  Yavorsky  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Products 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  staff 
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Land  Managers 


Clifford  H.  Foster  (1927),  Director,  Pack  Demonstration  Forest, 
Warrensburg;  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922;  M.S.S., 
Harvard  University,  1924 

Ralph  M.  Hutchinson  (1938),  Forest  Manager,  Huntington  Wild- 
life Forest,  Newcomb;  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1933 
Richard  V.  Lea  (1948),  Forester,  Fully  Forest,  Tully,  and  Syracuse 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse;  Instructor  in  Forestry 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1946;  M.F.,  1948 


Opportunities  in  Forestry 


Few  professions  have  grown  in  size,  scope,  and  prestige  more 
rapidly  than  forestry  during  the  last  half  century.  From  a mere 
handful,  the  profession  has  increased  to  more  than  13,000  members. 
In  industry,  government,  and  education,  foresters  now  occupy  key 
positions.  This  fact  reflects  an  ever-growing  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  husbanding  our  forest  resources. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continuous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis — sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  produc- 
tion, and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our 
most  useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize  soil, 
protect  watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for  wildlife, 
offer  recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage  for  live- 
stock. To  perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires  high 
technical  performance  by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged, 
transported,  sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  and  other 
products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  seasoning,  gluing,  preserv- 
ing, laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful  articles.  Such  activi- 
ties require  technical  knowledge  and  good  business  management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry — a basic  requirement  for  entering  the 
profession.  Specialized  four-year  curricula  have  been  developed  to 
provide  the  training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  The 
types  of  work  and  career  opportunities  include: 

Forest  Land  Management 

A forest  land  manager  grows  timber  crops.  He  seeks  also  to 
obtain  other  benefits  of  forests.  He  is  responsible  for  all  resources 
and  activities  that  occur  on  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction.  His 
training  provides  him  with  a general  background  in  sciences  related 
to  forestry.  Specifically,  he  learns  how  to  survey,  protect,  and  organize 
forests  so  that  timber  and  other  crops  may  be  efficiently  produced. 
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The  chief  federal  agencies  using  forest  land  managers  are  bureaus 
in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  States,  some  counties,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  industries  employ  men  to  manage  forests. 

Employment  opportunities  for  forest  managers  are  expected  to 
increase.  More  and  more  owners  of  our  nation’s  commercial  forests 
are  realizing  the  wisdom  of  good  care. 

Si- 

Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 

Public  use  of  forest  areas,  parks,  and  highways  for  recreation 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  greatly  increased  the  need  for 
foresters  trained  to  solve  landscape  and  recreational  problems.  These 
men  design,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  forest  and  city  parks, 
parkways,  and  other  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Knowledge  of 
forestry  is  desirable  to  understand  the  problems  of  land  and  resource 
use  of  large  areas.  To  this  is  added  training  in  design,  construction, 
plant  materials,  park  administration,  and  recreation  programming. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  graphic  presentation  of  ideas. 

Graduates  are  employed  as  landscape  architects,  landscape 
engineers,  highway  engineers,  recreation  planners,  site  planners, 
regional  planners,  park  engineers,  and  park  superintendents.  Oppor- 
tunities exist  in  many  government  agencies,  park  departments,  high- 
way departments,  and  private  offices. 

Forest  Utilization 

Forest  utilization  includes  the  harvesting,  processing,  and  sale  of 
forest  products.  It  begins  with  the  logging  of  timber  and  includes  its 
conversion  into  consumer  products,  whether  this  be  rough  lumber, 
finished  homes,  or  furniture.  Technical  knowledge  is  required  to  log, 
saw,  season,  and  remanufacture  lumber,  to  cut  veneer,  and  to  fabricate 
finished  articles  of  commerce  from  the  raw  materials  supplied  by  the 
forest. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  also  is  needed  if  these  operations 
are  to  be  economical  and  profitable. 

Graduates  find  employment  in  logging,  sawmilling,  and  wood- 
processing plants.  After  gaining  practical  experience,  many  graduates 
are  able  to  enter  business  for  themselves  successfully. 
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[Wood  Technology 

Wood  technology  is  concerned  with  research  and  development 
problems  of  wood-using  industries.  Wood  technologists  are  foresters 
with  a detailed  knowledge  of  wood  superimposed  upon  engineering 
training.  Its  graduates  become  the  wood  research  specialists  who  de- 
termine new  uses  and  methods  whereby  wood  can  better  serve  man- 
kind. Their  training  emphasizes  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  wood. 
Employment  opportunities  are  largely  with  the  large  wood-using 
industries,  or  with  government. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacture  ranks  with  the  largest  industries 
in  the  country.  Men  must  have  highly  specialized  training  to  manage 
and  control  the  many  complicated  operations  which  characterize  the 
modern  pulp  and  paper  mill.  Pulpwood  must  be  bought  and  de- 
barked, pulps  produced  and  processed,  and  a variety  of  paper  and 
paper  products  manufactured  by  complex  handling  procedures  and 
machines.  Necessary  training  includes  chemical  technology,  wood 
chemistry,  bleaching,  mill  management,  and  considerable  mill  ex- 
perience. 

Each  year  new  uses  for  paper  and  paper  products  are  found.  The 
huge  investments  represented  by  the  many  pulp  and  paper  mills 
throughout  the  country  reflect  the  stability  of  the  industry.  Working 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  any  large  industry.  Qualified  men 
enter  the  paper  industry  as  control  chemists,  research  chemists,  and 
assistants  to  foremen  or  the  superintendent. 

The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  competence.  The 
beginning  annual  salary  in  federal  service  is  $3,410.  Entering  salaries 
in  state  service  and  the  wood-using  industries  tend  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  those  in  federal  service,  while  salaries  in  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture  are  higher. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things — trees,  wildlife, 
and  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important  work.  Few 
professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  challenge.  Herein 
lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the  common  good  of 
all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 
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State  University  of  New  York 


The  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  is  part  of  State  University  of 
New  York  which  was  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1948. 
State  University  now  comprises  22  colleges  and  11  institutes, 
separated  geographically,  but  united  in  the  purpose  to  improve  and 
extend,  where  necessary,  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their 
education  after  high  school.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  New  York 
high  school  graduates  live  within  commuting  distance  of  one  of  the 
33  State  University  institutions. 

State  University  offers  cultural,  technical,  and  professional  courses 
of  study  which  include  liberal  arts,  mechanical  technology,  home  eco- 
nomics, ceramics,  agriculture,  forestry,  the  maritime  service,  educa- 
tion for  medicine  or  teaching. 

Governed  by  a 15-member  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  develop- 
ment of  State-supported  higher  education.  Each  unit  of  State  Uni- 
versity is  locally  administered,  and  students  apply  directly  to  the 
institution  for  admission. 

State  University  was  commissioned  by  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New  York  to  admit  all  qualified  students  regardless  of  race  or  color, 
creed  or  economic  status.  The  current  full-time  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment is  about  26,000. 

The  State  University  motto  is:  Let  Each  Become  All  He  Is 
Capable  of  Being. 
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The  College  Objectives 

The  College,  being  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  students  to  become  responsible, 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty, 
and  habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  professional  education  in  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest 
products  and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives,  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  reaching  its  objectives,  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source 
of  three  services : 

1.  Academic  education — training  professional  men  skilled  in  the 
science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and  training  semi-professional 
men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Public  education — gathering  and  disseminating  forestry  and 
forest  products  information,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups,  and 
industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly  and  effectively. 

3.  Research — seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

Academic  education  strongly  tied  to  the  practical  is  provided  by 
the  College  at  Syracuse,  where  professional  training  is  given,  and  at 
the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  where  semi-professional  training 

[is  given.  In  providing  these  educational  services,  the  College  functions 
as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition  in  American  professional 
forestry  education,  for  New  York  State  established  such  education  in 
1898.  These  first  professional  courses  were  taught  at  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity  in  a state  operation  that  lasted  five  years.  Under  this  initial 
program  New  York  State  granted  America’s  first  professional  forestry 
degree,  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year.  The 
charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and  research 
“in  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  industrial  and 
commercial  plants”.  This  charter  is  one  of  the  broadest  ever  granted 
a college  of  forestry.  The  broad  concept  expressed  in  the  charter  has 
pervaded  the  College’s  programs  throughout  its  history. 

1 

Professional  education 

■ iin 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional  work 
in  six  curricula,  plus  two  optional  programs,  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  The  six  major  programs  were  devised  in  the  early 
years  of  the  College;  the  options,  which  are  adaptations  of  long- 
established  curricula,  were  first  offered  in  1950  and  1951,  respectively. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the 
College  itself.  The  first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since 
then,  455  advanced  degrees  have  been  awarded.  Graduate  enrollment 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  last  20  years,  and  numbered  108  during 
1951-52.  Graduate  students  choose  among  14  fields  of  forestry  and 
forest  products  for  the  area  of  their  work  toward  a degree.  Each  year 
the  College  awards  a number  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistant- 
ships  to  candidates  for  master’s  and  doctor’s  degrees.  The  College 
attracts  graduate  students  from  all  over  the  world — more  than  20 
foreign  students  were  enrolled  during  1951-52,  representing  Paraguay, 
India,  Finland,  Norway,  Spain,  France,  Turkey,  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Canada. 

Semi-professional  education 

The  College  began  training  men  for  semi-professional  forestry 
work  in  1912.  It  has  continued  this  academic  service  ever  since  at  a 
division  known  as  the  Ranger  School,  at  Wanakena  on  Cranberry  Lake 
in  the  Adirondack  Mts.  The  Ranger  School  and  its  forest  are  de- 
scribed on  pages  27  and  28. 
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Public  education 


From  its  origin,  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly 
through  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the  faculty 
and  research  staff  are  ex  officio  members.  The  Extension  department 
issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the  results  of  research 
and  application  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  These  publications  are 
described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 

Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  their  work.  These  courses 
are  intensive  sessions  covering  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of  wood, 
electronic  gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar  purposes 
mark  the  conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  which  the  College 
is  frequent  host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  program 
cf  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the  public 
by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request,  to 

I institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individual 
citizens- — for  example,  to  forest  operators  on  problems  of  reforestation 

I and  management  of  forest  land;  to  a manufacturer  beset  with  difficul- 
ties of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  a product. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Research 

Special  attention  has  always  been  given  to  research,  and  this 
major  activity  has  received  added  emphasis  since  World  War  II. 
New  York  State  made  the  first  specific  appropriation  of  research 
funds,  $25,000,  in  1946.  Now  the  annual  budget  for  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  forestry  at  the  College  is  more  than  $250,000,  provided 
both  by  the  state  and  by  federal  and  private  sponsors  of  research. 
Today  there  is  a research  staff  of  27  persons  using  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  at  Syracuse  and  on  the  College  properties.  They  benefit 
from  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in 
the  search  for  additional  knowledge  about  forests,  wood  and  wood 
products,  and  the  people  who  use  them. 
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Major  College  research  projects  are  administered  by  the  Re- 
search Foundation  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.  The  Founda- 
tion, established  in  April  1951,  is  a private  corporation,  independently 
chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  specially  established  to 
encourage  and  administer  private  financing  of  research  by  State 
University  personnel  and  facilities. 
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The  College  Establishment 


LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  is  in  a residential  section  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main  part  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New  York  State,  is 
the  core  of  an  urban  region  of  350,000  population.  There  are  two 
daily  newspapers,  five  radio  stations,  two  television  stations,  numerous 
theatres,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  an  art  gallery,  concert  hall,  and  a 
large  War  Memorial  auditorium.  Syracuse  is  the  site  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  held  the  first  week  of  each  September. 

The  musical,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  other  cultural  attractions 
provided  by  the  community  supplement  the  educational  and  cultural 
offerings  of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University. 

Major  north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syracuse, 
and  it  is  a major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines,  and  an 
intercity  bus  system. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  Generous  facilities  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  students. 
Both  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County,  in  which  it  is  located,  have 
extensive  park  systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from 
the  campus.  The  eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18 
miles  away,  the  Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountain  Parks  within  150  miles. 

The  College  of  Forestry  is  administratively  and  financially  a unit 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Albany.  Academically,  socially,  and  physically  the  College  is  part 
of  the  Syracuse  University  community.  Both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  may  take  courses  in 
various  departments  of  Syracuse  University. 

College  of  Forestry  students  are  integral  members  of  the  Syracuse 
University  student  body.  They  are  eligible  for  all  University  activities. 
Forestry  students  participate  in  athletics,  Hendricks  Chapel  groups, 
fraternities,  social  affairs,  student  government,  clubs. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 


Bray  Hall  is  the  nucleus  of  a group  of  twelve  College  of  Forestry 
buildings  at  Syracuse.  Bray  is  headquarters  of  the  administration  and 
also  contains  the  Forest  Utilization,  Forest  Management,  Forest  Eco- 
nomics, Wood  Technology,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  Forest  Chem- 
istry, and  Forest  Extension  departments. 

The  College’s  second  major  structure  is  Louis  Marshall  Memorial, 
the  forestry  science  building.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1933 
as  a memorial  to  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Marshall 
Memorial  contains  the  College  auditorium,  named  Baker  Auditorium 
in  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  first  dean  of  the  College. 
The  building  also  contains  Moon  Memorial  Library,  Forestry  Museum, 
and  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  of  the  Forest  Botany,  Forest 
Entomology,  Forest  Zoology,  Landscape  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment, and  Silviculture  departments.  Marshall  also  is  administrative 
and  record  headquarters  of  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment 
Station. 

The  sawmill  and  the  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  date  from  1932, 
the  woodworking  shop  and  wood-preservation  laboratory  from  1934. 
The  combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary  was  built  in  1938.  It  is 
used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for  producing  plant  and  insect 
material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory — the  heart  of  which  is  a full-sized 
commercial-type  paper  mill- — has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
pulp  beater  in  a new  wing.  The  woodworking  shop  has  been  tripled 
in  size,  and  supplemented  by  a wing  containing  a plywood  laboratory 
with  extensive  electronic  and  gluing  equipment. 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  buildings  on  Cranberry  Lake  include 
12  cabins  for  8 to  10  students  apiece,  faculty  residence,  administration 
building,  dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest,  student  housing  has  been  in- 
creased and  a Wildlife  Research  Center  built.  The  main  lodge  was 
once  part  of  the  residence  of  the  donors  of  this  preserve.  The  build- 
ing now  houses  the  resident  biologist  and  has  facilities  for  con- 
ferences of  College  personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp  for 
Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  for  80  students. 
Demonstration  and  practice  facilities  include  a planing  mill  and 
sawmill. 

Plans  are  nearly  complete  for  a new  main  structure  on  the  campus, 
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o be  known  as  the  Wood  Products  Laboratory.  It  will  contain  the 
Wood  Technology  and  Forest  Utilization  departments  and  paper  and 
rlastics  laboratories.  The  building  will  be  the  largest  unit  of  the 
College. 

Moon  Memorial  Library.  The  College  of  Forestry  library,  named 
n honor  of  the  late  Dean  Franklin  F.  Moon,  at  present  contains 
16,490  books  and  52,990  publications  in  less  permanent  form.  Maps 
ire  available  for  the  study  of  special  forest  regions,  and  standard  titles 
:or  reference  on  subjects  related  to  forestry.  The  College  collection 
if  forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  three  largest  in  the  country. 

Two  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
Dther  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its  own 
extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  This  index 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  other  libraries  since  it  was  published 
M 1948. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index,  Bibliography  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bibliographic  Index,  Wilson’s 
Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative  indices  of  various  magazines  and 
serial  publications. 

The  library  is  staffed  by  three  full-time  professional  librarians. 
Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader  and  a microcard  reader. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  is 
maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

• Students  of  forestry  have  full  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  University 
Library  nearby  and  its  14  branches.  These  add  400,000  more  volumes, 
plus  several  thousand  more  pamphlets,  to  the  literature  resources  open 
to  students. 

Publications  not  owned  by  the  College  or  University  libraries  may 
be  borrowed,  through  the  inter-library  loan  system,  from  the  New  York 
State  Library,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  libraries  and  institutions. 

COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station.  This  property,  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  consists  of  90.3  acres 
purchased  in  1912.  A nursery  is  maintained  for  student  instruction, 
for  experiments,  and  to  produce  stock  for  planting  on  College 
properties.  A series  of  experimental  plots  of  planted  forest  occupies 
the  land,  except  for  30  acres  on  which  natural  woodland  is  being 


given  silvicultural  treatment.  Currently,  experiments  in  wood  decay 
are  being  made  at  this  Station,  in  an  example  of  correlated  use  of 
the  property  by  College  departments. 

Tully  Forest.  The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in  1948,  is  two  miles 
south  of  the  Village  of  Tully  in  Cortland  County,  23  miles  from  the 
campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of  this  forest  is  1,648  acres. 
Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired,  and  an  interior  road  has  been 
built,  to  increase  the  size  and  usefulness  of  this  property  as  a labora- 
tory of  student  instruction  and  public  demonstration.  More  than  half 
the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest  tree  plantations.  Natural 
woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods,  cover  500  acres.  A profes- 
sional forester  is  in  charge. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest.  In  1923  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  a 
lumberman-philanthropist,  presented  964  acres  on  Cranberry  Lake 
for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Accessible  only  by  water,  this  land 
is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where  Sophomores  get  practical 
training  in  field  methods  for  11  weeks  each  summer.  State  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the  Pack  Experimental 
Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demonstration  area. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest.  In  1927  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
Forestry  Trust  presented  2,250  acres  for  College  of  Forestry  use.  This 
second  Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region  about  three  miles  north 
of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York-Montreal  highway. 

The  Demonstration  Forest  is  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
silviculture  and  various  problems  of  forest  economics  and  utilization. 
Research  projects  are  constantly  under  way.  Junior  students  in 
silviculture  camp  here  each  May,  occupying  permanent  buildings  re- 
cently expanded,  and  using  the  property  as  a base  for  trips  to  various 
forests  in  New  England  and  northern  New  York. 

A resident  forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it 
was  assembled  from  abandoned  farm  lands  and  given  for  College  use. 
A report  on  this  use,  “Results  of  Twenty  Years  of  Intensive  Forest 
Management,”  was  jointly  prepared  and  published  in  1949  by  the 
College  and  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Officers  of  the  donor  organization  were  so  pleased 
by  accomplishments  made  under  College  management  of  the  property 
that  the  reversion  clause  in  the  deed  was  canceled  in  1951. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station.  This  station  was 
established  by  law  to  conduct  forest  wildlife  research.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  Marshall  Memorial. 
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The  organization  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of 
faculty  members  of  the  College.  Its  field  station  is  the  Huntington 
Wildlife  Forest  Station,  approximately  15.000  acres  in  a continuous 
block  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  Central  Adirondacks  near 
the  Village  of  Newcomb.  Five  lakes  totaling  1,300  acres  and  additional 
smaller  lakes  are  within  the  boundary.  The  property  was  presented 
by  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his  wife  Anna  Flyatt  Huntington 
in  allotments  in  1932  and  1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that  the  property  will  be 
used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  research  in  relation  to  the 

I habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish, 
birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 
Wildlife  censusing  has  been  carried  on  scientifically  for  a number 
of  years.  Interrupted  by  World  War  II,  this  and  other  research  at 
Huntington  Forest  was  resumed  afterwards  on  increased  scale.  An 
integrated  plan  of  both  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in  effect 
under  a forest  manager  and  two  forest  biologists.  The  biologists  also 
help  plan  and  carry  out  research  at  the  Forest,  and  supervise  students’ 
investigations. 

Headquarters  of  these  field  studies  are  a Wildlife  Research  Center 
completed  in  1950.  Under  contract  control  by  the  College,  limited 
logging  operations  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  forest  and  wild- 

Ilife  conditions  in  certain  areas  of  the  Huntington  Forest.  Two 
buildings  can  accommodate  as  many  as  30  students  at  a time. 

RANGER  SCHOOL 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  semi-professional 
forestry  training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known  as  the 
Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cranberry 
Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

The  Ranger  School  opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College,  is 
the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is 
one  of  only  three  offering  comparable  training  in  the  United  States. 
It  offers  a 44-week  terminal  course  in  practical  forestry  at  the  voca- 
tional level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guard,  forest  ranger, 
tree  planting  expert,  nursery  foreman,  and  others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice,  and 
tree  planting.  Graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Forestry 
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as  Sophomores  if  they  elect  to  continue  their  education. 

As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  60  men.  The  course  begins  March  15  each 
year  and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are  awarded  at 
graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Ranger 
School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admission  should 
be  directed. 

Ranger  School  Forest.  In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of 
Wanakena  presented  a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow 
of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1939  by  three 
other  gifts,  making  the  present  total  of  2,330  acres.  The  three  later 
donors  were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis 
Marshall,  then  President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the  Ranger 
School  Alumni  Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed, 
and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The 
Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger  School.  They 
have  made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  business  operations.  A 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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Academic  Information 

II 

ACCREDITATION 

State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry  is  accredited 
by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  six  full  four-year  programs,  plus 
two  optional  programs  that  are  adaptations  of  major  curricula.  Each 
program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

All  Freshmen  take  the  same  course  and  examine  the  various  fields 
of  specialization  the  College  offers.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  each 
Freshman  chooses  one  of  the  specialized  programs  of  study  to  enter 
upon  as  a Sophomore. 

The  programs  are  classified  in  two  divisions : 

I.  FOREST  AREAS 

Their  growth,  management,  and  use 

1.  general  forestry.  Emphasizes  development  and  management  of 
the  forest  to  highest  economic  and  social  values  through  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  tree  growth,  care,  and  use.  The  broad 
training  is  flexible  in  Senior  year  to  accommodate  particular  interests 
of  students,  but  the  principal  objective  of  training  men  to  manage  all 
resources  of  the  forest  is  fully  maintained.  This  program  is  basic  to 
graduate  work  in  specialized  lines. 

2.  landscape  and  recreational  management.  Emphasizes  forest 
land  planning  and  adaptation  with  art,  engineering,  and  planting. 
This  program  is  officially  favored  by  the  Institute  of  Park  Executives 
for  professional  park  men. 

II.  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Technical  properties,  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use 

3.  FOREST  UTILIZATION CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LUMBER 

and  related  products.  Emphasizes  logging,  lumbering,  manufacture 
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of  finished  products  of  wood,  and  the  national  and  international 
marketing  of  them. 


> 
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4.  FOREST  UTILIZATION RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CON- 

STRUCTION. Emphasizes  selling  of  lumber  and  other  wood  products 
handled  by  a retail  yard,  and  materials,  economics,  and  methods  of 
residential  and  other  frame  construction. 

5.  wood  technology.  Emphasizes  mastery  of  the  anatomy  and 
technical  nature  of  wood  through  study  of  its  cells  and  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties. 

6.  pulp  and  paper  technology.  Emphasizes  the  sciences  and  en- 
gineering basic  to  the  technology  of  the  present-day  pulp,  paper,  and 
related  industries. 

| 

Optional  Programs 

7.  arboriculture  and  landscape  nursery.  Elective,  by  petition,  at 
the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  by  a limited  number  of  students  already 
enrolled  in  the  Landscape  curriculum.  Emphasizes  landscape  design, 
and  the  growth,  care,  and  use  of  ornamental  trees  and  other  plant 
materials. 

' 

8.  plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry.  Elective  by  majors  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Technology  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Emphasizes 
plastics  and  cellulose  technology  in  preparing  men  for  the  plastics 
industry. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  profes- 
sion is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry  is 
required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University.  With 
approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  participation  on 
one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such 
participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with 
the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked 
during  the  sport  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the 
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regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder  of 
the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 

will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 

• 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  require- 
ment. However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second 
year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One  hour 
for  each  semester’s  work  completed.) 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If 
approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

A plan  approved  by  the  faculty  June  5,  1952  permits  students  to 
carry  advanced  R.O.T.C.  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
Elective  hours  have  been  arranged  to  facilitate  scheduling  of  advanced 
R.O.T.C.  or  other  approved  electives.  Consult  the  Registrar  for  com- 
plete details. 

TRAINING  IN  LIBRARY  USE 

A well  equipped,  modern,  technical  library  is  an  important  tool  to  a 
forester  during  his  college  training  and  afterwards.  But  its  value  to 
him  is  governed  by  his  ability  to  use  the  tool  skillfully.  Therefore,  the 
College  librarian  instructs  students,  in  small,  scheduled  groups,  in  the 
use  of  the  resources  of  Moon  Memorial  Library. 

Students  receive  this  unusual  contribution  to  their  professional 
preparation  on  increasing  levels  of  specialization  as  they  progress 
through  the  College  and  concentrate  their  interests  and  studies.  The 
training  is  given  in  terms  of  its  application  in  any  technical  library. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take  Syra- 
cuse University  courses  without  extra  charge. 

Syracuse  University  has  a generous  variety  of  courses.  Students 
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in  the  College  of  Forestry  have  found  courses  in  these  subjects  helpful 
psychology,  philosophy,  sociology,  geology,  geography,  mathematic] 
physics,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  aerial  photogrammetry  anl 
photogrammetric  mapping,  mechanical  engineering,  electronics,  stati 
tics,  meteorology,  climatology,  soils,  commerce,  economics,  busine! 
law,  personnel  management,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  politic;] 
science,  public  administration,  public  budgeting  and  finance,  theorif  j 
of  government,  public  opinion  analysis. 

For  descriptions  of  individual  courses  in  these  and  related  field  J 
bulletins  of  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  Universit 
should  be  consulted. 


GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  an< 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 

Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields:  forest  land  manage 
ment  including  forest  soils,  silviculture,  mensuration,  forest  engineer 
ing,  forest  management,  administration,  and  economics,  and  relate; 
sciences  of  forest  botany,  forest  pathology,  and  forest  entomology 
landscape  engineering  and  recreational  management  including  fores 
park  development,  maintenance,  and  administration;  forest  extensior 
and  public  relations;  forest  zoology  including  the  relationship  betweer 
wildlife  and  forest  management;  pulp  and  paper  technology;  wooc 
chemistry,  polymer  chemistry,  and  plastics;  wood  technology  anc 
timber  physics;  utilization  of  wood  in  lumber,  veneer,  plywood,  anc 
modified  wood,  wood  preservation,  and  extractives. 

For  detailed  information  about  graduate  study,  see  Graduate 
Study  and  Research,  a free  bulletin  of  the  College. 
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State  University  of  New  York's  College  of  Forestry  has  seven  properties.  From 
nine-acre  campus  above  to  15,000-acre  forest,  each  is  the  site  of  outdoor  study. 


the  college  where  you  study  outdoors 

■ 


ii 

At  Summer  Camp  on  Cranberry  Lake,  Sophomores  enjoy  the  forest  and  outdoors 
while  studying  them.  The  recreation  field  often  is  study  hall  and  solarium,  too. 
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All  outdoors  is  a laboratory  for  student 
foresters,  as  Freshmen  quickly  learn  on 
botany  field  trips  like  this  one  near  the 
campus.  At  Camp,  forest  pathology 
texts  are  vividly  illustrated,  as  at  right, 
when  students  find  forest  giants  that  were 
felled  by  wind  after  fungi  weakened  them. 


Brilliantly-colored  charts  and  outsize 
models  of  many  forest  insects  provide 
entomology  students  with  details  that 
can't  be  discerned  in  the  field.  Each 
man  makes  own  collection  of  100  species. 
College  has  master  collection  (one  of 
country’s  largest)  of  400,000  species. 
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Participation  in  research  adds  an  excit- 
ing extra  to  field  study  and  practice  in 
silviculture.  Here  a Junior  helps  long- 
range  experiments  in  fertilizing  pine. 
Results,  right,  are  already  impressive. 


Thinning  plantations  offers  an  outdoor  lesson  in  economics  of  forest  growth. 
Having  marked  and  cut  crowding  trees,  this  team  is  measuring  the  usable  logs. 


Happy  as  a clam,  busy  as  a beaver,  more  comfortable  than 
either,  this  intent  graduate  student  is  investigating  the 
oxygen  content  of  Wolf  Lake  at  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest. 


With  mounted  skeleton  as  guide,  Walter  Froebrich  '54  dis- 
sects, microscopically  examines,  and  draws  a perch  in  zoology 
laboratory.  Field  and  lab  experience  go  hand  in  hand. 


Among  the  field  fools  of  a modern  forester  are  these,  several  of  them  fine  pre- 
cision instruments.  Mastery  of  them  is  more  important  than  the  competence  with 
axe  and  saw  he  also  learns.  For  his  training  and  practice  outdoors  at  Syracuse 
and  at  Sophomore  Summer  Camp,  the  College  lends  each  man  the  tools  he  needs 
— more  than  $1900  worth,  as  pictured:  left  to  right  off  ground,  traverse  board 
($35)  holding  sight  vane  alidade  ($10),  range  staff  ($8),  engineer's  transit- 
($650),  engineer's  level  ($370),  level  rod  and  target  ($43),  staff  compass  ($70), 
plane  table  ($88)  holding  telescopic  alidade  ($370),  stereoscope  ($10),  aerial 
photographs  (unestimated  value)  and  binoculars  ($60);  left  to  right  on  ground, 
steel  tape  ($20)  and  plumb  bobs  ($3  ea.),  chaining  pins  ($4),  spring  balance 
($10),  and  cloth  metallic  tape  ($9),  increment  borers  ($31,  $21),  Abney  hand 
level  ($28),  diameter  tape  ($10),  hypsorreter  ($25),  calipers  ($15),  log  scale 
stick  ($7),  Biltmore  stick  ($6),  and  tatum  holder  ($5).  His  skill  with  these, 
with  photogrammetry's  ingenious  equipment,  and  with  other  instruments,  helps 
explain  why  at  graduation  majors  in  general  forestry  are  expert  forest  engineers.. 


Creative  interests  find  satisfying  expression  in  all  forestry  curriculums.  They 
are  especially  emphasized  in  the  landscape  architecture  program.  Here  student 
foresters  employ  art,  science,  and  engineering  in  planning  parks,  golf  courses, 
residence  colonies,  and  other  developments.  On  field  trips  and  near  campus, 
an  on-the-spot  check,  as  above,  helps  students  see  how  well  others’  plans 
have  served  man  and  nature  and,  below,  how  their  own  ideas  would  work. 


First  stop  tor  logs  after  they  leave  the  forest,  the  open-to-the-air  sawmill 
typical  of  forest  operations  has  been  reproduced  on  the  campus  for  convenient 
practice.  Full-size  power  equipment  is  in  routine,  daily  use  by  utilization  men. 
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Outdoors  on  a College  forest  or  indoors 
at  Syracuse,  students  treat  wood  with 
preservatives.  Methods  differ  (right, 
pressure;  below,  dipping)  but  aim  is 
the  same:  knowledge  of  how  to  lengthen 
the  service  period  of  forest  products. 
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Going  up  a lumber  pile  like  a staircase,  students 
visit  a yard  to  observe  air  drying  and  storage  of 
wood  and  compare  methods,  results  with  kiln  drying. 
Utilization  majors  must  work  a summer  in  their  field. 


Selling  wood  building  specialties  was  more  than  a class  exercise  for  Bob  John- 
son '52.  While  going  to  college  (making  honor  grades,  managing  the  yearbook) 
he  worked  as  his  father's  partner  in  a Syracuse  construction  supplies  firm. 


Making  microscope  slides,  wood  tech 
wood  wafers  they've  cut  and  stained. 


men  use  brushes  to  place  the  transparent 
They  say  no  outdoor  job  is  as  absorbing. 


Timber  testers  tell  wood  technologists 
just  how  much  strain  woods  will  stand. 


Shoe  lasts  can  be  shaped  economically 
from  blocks  of  electronically-glued  wood 
layers.  Bob  Kennedy  53,  wood  tech 
major,  gets  the  story  from  Norvelle 
Hundley,  research  man  on  wood  products. 


At  dry  end  of  commercial-size  machine,  student  clears  trim  of 
speeding  roll.  Below,  wand  gauge  takes  the  paper's  temperature. 


For  all  their  field  learning,  student  foresters  of  course  rely 
deeply  on  books  for  the  inside  on  the  outdoors.  During  their 
four  years  they  work  with  all  the  textbooks  and  reference 
volumes  shown  above — and  more  too.  One  of  the  country's 
foremost  collections  of  forestry  literature  is  in  library's 
open  stacks  behind  browsing  case  (below)  maintained  by  club. 


For  two  all-University  blood  drives  in  1952,  foresters  rolled 
up  their  sleeves  and  made  the  best  record  on  campus.  Student 
government  teams  manage  a wide  variety  of  'outside  activities.' 


Frosh  and  varsity  crews,  hosts  to  the 
intercollegiate  rowing  regatta,  contain 
many  foresters.  Albert  Frankenbach  '52 
(right,  center)  was  varsity  stroke.  An- 
other Senior  captained  lacrosse,  also 
a forestry  favorite.  Nearly  everyone  skis, 
studiously  or  competitively.  Forestry  prof 
directs  the  ski  school,  coaches  ski  teams! 


President  of  student  body  this  year  is 
William  F.  Aloisi  Jr.  '53,  pulp  and  paper 
major.  He's  chief  justice  of  all-U.  court. 


Co-educational  outdoor  study  is  an  especially  pleasant  change  from  the  lab  and 
mill  confinement  of  papermaking  technology.  Marcia  Millham,  Liberal  Arts  '54, 
and  Bill  are  a famous  campus  romance,  getting  married  in  Hendricks  Chapel  at 
Christmas  of  Bill's  Senior  year.  He  worked  in  a paper  mill  at  home  in  Massachu- 
setts during  high  school,  applied  to  the  College  from  the  Army  a year  before 
he  could  come.  Though  his  program  requires  150  credit  hours  for  graduation, 
he  adds  R.O.T.C.  hours  and  works  for  his  out-of-state  tuition  and  other  expenses. 
Earning  your  way  "can  be  done,"  Bill  says,  "but  it's  tough  on  your  grades." 
He  is  president  of  his  fraternity,  got  Orange  Key  award,  made  elite  senior  group. 


Unusual  outdoor  parties  and  four  big  dances  a year  make  foresters  popular  and 
envied.  Two  traditional  affairs  are  the  all-day  barbecue  and  field  day  every 
fall  and  picnic  dance  ending  Spring  Camp  in  May.  Some  of  picnickers  pose  above. 


Jim  Kolbe  '52  shows  how  well  foresters 
can  do  in  the  date  department.  He's 
leaving  Tri-Delt  house  with  Barbara  Snell 
'52  Senior  Ball  Queen,  whom  he  married 
their  graduation  month.  (Son  of  H.  G. 
Kolbe  '20,  Jim  now  is  in  business  with 
his  father,  importing  lumber  from  Africa.) 


Commencement  is  an  outdoor  occasion. 
Ceremonies  in  stadium  are  followed  by 
lunch  on  college  lawn,  Dean's  congratu- 
lations, and  the  class'  farewell  gift.  Faculty 
honors  wives  and  parents  for  their  impor- 
tant share  in  the  Seniors'  achievement. 
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Both  President  William  S.  Carlson  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  Dean 
Hardy  L.  Shirley  of  the  College  of  For- 
estry are  natural  scientists  as  well  as  ex- 
perienced educators  and  administrators. 


Admissions  and  Scholarship 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 


The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students 
iccording  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  In  case  of  an  excess  of 
pplications,  those  who  are  most  highly  qualified  are  selected  until 
apacity  is  reached. 

The  College,  in  maintaining  a high  standard  of  scholastic  achieve- 
nent,  believes  that  satisfactory  college  work  can  be  done  only  after 
horough  preparation  in  secondary  schools.  It  believes  also  that  there 
ire  few  lines  of  work  which  require  a broader  foundation  or  more 
horough  training  than  the  profession  of  forestry,  and  that  there  is  no 
hort  cut  to  the  profession.  The  College  urges  every  young  man  who 
s considering  the  study  of  forestry  to  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  all 
;he  time  necessary  for  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
ecord  must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of 
cholarship.  In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two 
md  one-half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  re- 
quired as  evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation  for  forestry 
study.  One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  16 
units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows : 


English  (4  years) 4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)* 2 

History  2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra J4 


* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of 
language  and  3/2  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for 
veterans. 
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Plane  geometry 1 

Physics  or  chemistry 1 

One  other  science 1 

Electives 314 


Total  16 


A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year  in 
one  branch  of  study.  Two  to  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or 
shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Applicants 
who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in  which 
Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  or  (b)  a battery  of  tests 
at  the  College.  The  Registrar  can  supply  complete  details. 
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ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Col- 
lege for  application  forms.  The  College  has  no  accelerated  program. 
Students  who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for 
entrance  in  September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and  will 
be  considered,  any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective  student 
should  apply  no  later  than  June  15  to  be  considered  for  entrance  the 
following  September. 

Three  application  forms  will  be  sent  by  the  Registrar  upon  the 
prospective  student’s  request.  The  formal  Application  for  Admission 
(blue  paper)  should  be  filled  out  by  the  prospective  student  personally 
and  returned  to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as  possible.  The  High  School 
Record  Form  (yellow  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  applicant’s  high 
school  principal  who  should  send  it  to  the  Registrar  directly.  The 
Veteran’s  Data  Sheet  (orange  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  only  by  appli-  j 
cants  who  have  been  in  military  service. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Registrar 
from  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 
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REGISTRATION 

'Jew  undergraduates  at  the  College  of  Forestry  will  come  to  Syra- 
use  for  an  orientation  program  from  Saturday,  September  13,  to 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1952.  Registration  for  the  first  semester 
vill  take  place  from  Thursday,  September  18,  through  Saturday, 
September  20,  1952,  and  classes  will  begin  Monday,  September  22. 
Registration  for  the  second  semester  will  take  place  from  Monday, 
, 7ebruary  2,  through  Wednesday,  February  4,  1953,  and  classes  will 
regin  Thursday,  February  5. 

Health  Examination.  Each  new  student  is  required  to  have  an 
idmission  physical  examination  performed  by  the  Syracuse  University 
Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue.  He  must  also  present 
evidence  of  freedom  from  active  tuberculosis  infection  at  the  time  of 
idmission  to  the  College,  and  submit  to  periodic  check-ups  if  indicated. 

(Each  student  who  does  not  present  such  credentials  must  have  neces- 
sary x-rays  and  tests  made  by  the  Health  Service.  There  is  a nominal 
:harge  for  x-rays  and  other  special  tests. 


GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time 
it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  another 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour”  (or  “semester  hour”)  normally  requires: 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 
OR 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — re- 
quiring at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionally 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 

Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F — Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade 
points”  for  each  credit  hour : 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
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of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  make 
a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  cours 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2 
— 8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  o 
not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  bu 
as  a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  i 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuitior 
expense.  The  proportions  of  this  privilege,  regarded  only  from  ; 
pecuniary  standpoint,  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  College  budge- 
for  the  current  school  year  is  substantially  above  $1  million,  withou 
including  research  funds.  This  is  in  addition  to  more  than  $5  millior 
investment  by  the  State  in  the  physical  plant  of  the  College. 

The  foregoing  is  pertinent  to  the  fact  that  the  College  of  Forestry 
expects  each  student  to  warrant  the  privilege  of  attendance  by  making  ' 
the  most  of  his  educational  opportunities  at  the  College.  This  refen 
not  only  to  the  necessity  for  faithful  application  to  course  work  in  and  f 
out  of  class.  It  refers  also  to  the  expectation  that  a student  will  attend 
all  classes  regularly  and  punctually.  Making  up  work  missed  through 
absences  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin  re- 
garding emergency  absence  from  class,  penalties  for  excess  absences,  t 
obligatory  attendance  at  Convocation,  withdrawal,  re-registration, 
petitions,  special  examinations,  change  of  curriculum,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  sum  of  the  credit  hours  passed  and  the  corresponding  grade 
points  awarded  is  designated  as  “counts.”  For  example,  a 4-hour 
course  completed  with  a grade  of  A gives  1 6 counts — 4 credit  hours  and 
12  grade  points.  A student  must  complete  a total  of  24  counts  during  | 
each  semester  to  remain  in  good  standing. 

A student  shall  carry’  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit 
hours  of  college  work  per  semester.  A student  who  fails  a required 
course  must  repeat  it. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information. 
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General  Information 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  approximately 
10  to  1,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal 
iupervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  68.  In  addition  the  College 
las  a research  staff  of  27,  Ranger  School  faculty  of  five,  and  three 
and  managers. 

The  total  of  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and  doctor’s  degrees  granted  by 
;he  College  from  June  1912  through  June  1952  is  2,863.  Under- 
graduate students  at  the  College  during  the  1951-52  school  year 

I lumbered  579,  and  graduate  students,  105. 

COUNSELING 

Authoritative  and  thoughtful  counsel  before  and  during  college  can 
be  highly  valuable  to  a student  preparing  for  a happy  and  rewarding 
;areer.  Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
tounseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry 
is  the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  in- 
fluenced by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes,  emo- 
tional stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  governing 
success  as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four  years  at 
this  College. 

The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special  effort  to  guide  pros- 
pective and  registered  students  to  appropriately  qualified  counselors. 
This  effort  is  a facet  of  the  personal  attention  given  individual  stu- 
dents as  a basic  administrative  and  academic  policy. 

The  Registrar  considers  vocational  advisers  in  high  schools  a 
prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a likely  career  for  a young  man 
who  has  already  made  his  mark  scholastically.  The  Registrar  provides 
information  to  advisers  and  is  glad  to  confer  with  them  personally  at 
the  College  any  time.  Further  personal  counsel  to  prospective  stu- 
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dents,  directly  or  through  an  adviser,  is  extended  by  the  Registrar  a 
school  “career  days”  or  other  conferences  and  programs. 

A prospective  student  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  parents  to  seel 
out  a graduate  forester  in  his  community  or  nearby  to  talk  with  hin 
about  forestry  training’s  values.  A survey  by  the  Society  of  Americar 
Foresters  shows  about  13,000  forestry  practitioners  in  the  United  State: 
today.  If  one  is  not  known  to  the  prospective  student,  the  Registrai 
will  be  glad  to  send  a list  of  alumni  of  this  College  in  the  area. 

Guidance  may  also  be  obtained  by  reading.  Most  libraries  havi 
popular  literature  on  forestry.  A book  published  in  1952,  “Forestn 
and  Its  Career  Opportunities,”  by  Hardy  L.  Shirley,  gives  a compre- 
hensive summary  of  present-day  forestry  occupations. 

When  a young  man  has  decided  on  forestry  as  a result  of  counsel 
obtained  while  he  is  still  in  high  school,  has  applied  for  admission, 
been  accepted,  and  appeared  at  the  College  as  a Freshman,  he  enters 
upon  a new  period  of  counseling  service  designed  to  help  him  realize 
his  ambition.  During  Freshman  Orientation  he  takes  a standard 
battery  of  aptitude  and  other  tests  given  all  new  students  by  Syracuse 
University.  In  addition,  the  College  of  Forestry  gives  him  another  test 
specially  devised  to  help  the  College  help  him.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar,  who  keeps  them  confidential,  the  results  of  all  these  basic 
tests  contribute  to  the  scholastic  and  social  welfare  of  the  student  as  a 
personality  and  as  a potential  forester.  The  Registrar  has  at  least  one 
counseling  conference  with  each  student  during  his  Freshman  year. 

Supplementary  counseling  services  are  available  to  each  College 
of  Forestry  student  from  the  Dean  of  Men  of  Syracuse  University  and 
from  the  University’s  Psychological  Services  Center.  The  Center  pro- 
vides free  aid  in  helping  students  overcome  personality  difficulties  and 
problems  of  emotional  adjustment  often  occasioned  by  new  surround- 
ings, associates,  and  responsibilities. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B,  average 
or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these  honor  men  is 
communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  their  high  school  principal, 
and  the  press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’ 
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work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 

HENDRICKS  CHAPEL 

Hendricks  Chapel  is  the  Syracuse  University  center  of  diversified 
programs  and  activities  strengthening  the  spiritual  values  of  modern 
life.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel  coordinates  the  religious  pro- 
grams on  campus.  Associated  with  him  are  six  full-time  denomina- 
tional chaplains  and  several  part-time  chaplains  and  advisers  who 
provide  a ministry  to  their  separate  constituencies  and  who  share  in 
the  general  guidance  and  administration  of  the  Chapel. 

Protestant  religious  services  are  held  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Chapel  at  10:50  a.m.  Sunday. 

Masses  are  held  for  Roman  Catholics  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 
Sunday  in  Crouse  College  of  Fine  Arts  auditorium.  A Sabbath  eve 
service  is  conducted  for  Jewish  students  at  7:15  p.m.  Friday  in  the 
Chapel  sanctuary. 


STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Syracuse  University  maintains  the  Student  Health  Service,  111 
Waverly  Avenue,  where  students  may  consult  a physician  for  medical 
care  or  health  advice.  These  privileges  are  available  to  all  regularly 
enrolled  students  when  college  is  in  session.  When  a student  leaves 
college  for  any  reason,  his  Health  Service  privileges  terminate  auto- 
matically. 

At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice 
are  given  for  minor  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  x-ray 
examinations,  special  medications,  appliances,  application  of  casts, 
operating  room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and 
surgeons’  services.  When  the  University  physician  decides  that  bed 
care  is  required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten 
days’  semi-private  accommodations  per  academic  year  at  the  Student 
Infirmary  or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Cost  of 
more  than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the 
prevailing  rates. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  health 
insurance  issued  by  the  International  Institute  of  Education. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


College  of  Forestry  students  have  double  opportunity  to  participate 
in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and  Syracuse 
University  offer  the  opportunity. 

The  Syracuse  University  Committee  on  Eligibility  determines  the 
eligibility  of  a student  (of  forestry  or  other  curriculum)  to  compete  on 
an  athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic 
activity  or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for 
the  staff  of  a recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  a 
fraternity  or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized 
extracurricular  activity.  College  of  Forestry  students  are  subject  to 
the  Committee’s  supervision  of  all  such  activities. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 

Student  activities  are  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University  for  under- 
graduates of  its  colleges  and  schools  and  of  the  State  University  College 
of  Forestry.  The  activities  are  of  the  number  and  nature — social, 
athletic,  cultural,  intellectual — typical  and  expected  of  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  universities. 

Down  the  years  student  foresters  have  regularly  made  their  mark 
as  officers  of  the  Syracuse  University  student  government,  members  of 
campus  honorary  groups,  and  lettermen  in  basketball,  lacrosse,  crew, 
swimming,  wrestling,  skiing,  and  other  sports. 

The  1952-53  president  of  the  College  of  Forestry  student  body  is 
also  Chief  Justice  of  Men’s  Student  Court  at  Syracuse  University.  His 
predecessor  as  forestry  president  was  captain  of  the  1952  Syracuse 
University  lacrosse  team  and  played  in  the  all-star,  post-season  North- 
South  game.  A fellow  Senior  was  a varsity  stroke  on  the  Syracuse 
crew  which  was  host  to  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  regatta 
on  Onondaga  Lake  at  Syracuse  on  June  21.  Freshman  foresters  made 
up  most  of  Syracuse’s  Freshman  eight  which  took  part  in  that  and 
other  meets  of  the  1952  rowing  season.  Another  was  president  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Freshman  class. 

Students  here  have  attracted  University-wide  interest  in  College 
of  Forestry  activities  which  consequently  developed  all-campus  support 
and  participation.  For  example,  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  honorary  society 
for  former  Boy  Scouts,  began  chapter  activity  at  Syracuse  as  largely  a 
group  of  College  of  Forestry  students.  Now  Alpha  Phi  Omega  is 
the  men’s  honorary  fraternity  of  service  at  Syracuse  University,  with 
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many  members  other  than  foresters  and  with  great  prestige  for  group 
aid  to  unselfish  projects  on  campus. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organiza- 
tions is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry 
faculty  members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend 
mountaineering,  ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities 
throughout  the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s 
large  ski  lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes 
and  a tow.  The  lodge  is  site  of  the  Syracuse  University  Ski  School, 
pioneer  in  mass  ski  instruction  and  the  country’s  largest  operation  of 
its  kind.  A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and 
first  director  of  the  School,  and  another  faculty  member  is  present 
director  of  the  Ski  School  and  coach  of  the  University  ski  team. 
Student  foresters  have  been  identified  with  skiing  instruction  and 
competition  at  Syracuse  University  for  many  years.  One  of  these 
students  qualified  for  membership  on  the  United  States  ski  team  for 
the  1952  winter  Olympic  Games.  During  the  winter  of  1952-53 

I College  of  Forestry  skiers  will  have  an  extra  opportunity  to  compete, 
at  a meet  exclusively  for  students  of  the  33  State  University  of  New 
York  units. 

i; 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  ACTIVITIES 

Extracurricular  affairs  limited  to  College  of  Forestry  students  offer 
still  more  opportunities  for  social  life  and  the  expression  of  special 
interests.  A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College. 

Each  student  of  the  College  becomes  a member  of  the  Forestry 
Club,  student  government,  when  he  pays  his  student  activities  fee  at 
registration.  Executive  leadership  of  the  government  rests  with  the 
Forestry  Club  Cabinet  of  Seniors.  Each  class  is  represented  by  officers. 
Sophomore  Summer  Camp  has  student  government,  too,  through  the 
Student  Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  Papyrus  Club  of  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology; 
Mollet  Club,  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management;  Paul  Bunyan, 
Forest  Utilization;  Xyladelphous  Club,  Wood  Technology;  Entomol- 
ogy Club;  Orbis  Silva,  Silviculture. 
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Robin  Hood  is  the  all-College  honorary  society.  Alpha  Xi  Sigma 
is  the  Senior  honorary  society;  it  sponsors  and  staffs  The  Knothole , 
College  news  sheet.  The  chief  student  publication  is  the  annual 
Empire  Forester,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log,  prepared 
by  a staff  from  the  Sophomores  attending  Summer  Camp  the  year 
previous.  Saengerbund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  foresters’  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbeque,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  four  dances  in 
Bray  Hall  rotunda — Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Cooks’  and  Cutters’  Ball, 
Sweethearts’  Ball,  and  the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last-named  salutes  the 
College’s  omnipresent  legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to  out- 
standing students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet.  The 
awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  College.  The  chief  award  is  the  $50  given  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  judged  outstanding  for 
scholarship,  leadership  and  personality,  activity,  and  degree  of  self- 
support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  held  by  Syracuse  University  in  January  and  June.  The 
College  of  Forestry  supplements  the  Syracuse  University  program  for 
Commencement  Weekend  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the 
graduating  class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  on  the  Sunday  of  the  weekend.  After  graduation  cere- 
monies the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  have  buffet  luncheon  at 
the  College. 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  hav- 
ing paid  their  first  year’s  dues  while  undergraduates.  The  Association 
publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter  prepared  by  the  College. 
The  Association  also  sponsors  the  Freshman  Welcome,  a special 
Senior  convocation,  alumni  award,  and  an  annual  meeting  and  lunch- 
eon on  the  day  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game.  For  many 
years  the  Association  has  maintained  a fund  for  emergency  loans  to 
students. 
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Jt  LIVING  COSTS 
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All  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 

Housing  facilities  are  provided  in  living  centers  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Syracuse  University.  All  Freshmen  must  live  in  dormitories 
unless  they  live  at  home.  Upperclassmen  may  live  in  private  homes 
officially  inspected  and  approved  by  the  University. 

Cost  per  student  in  a 2-man  room  in  Skytop  and  Collendale 
dormitories  is  $88  per  semester,  $176  per  year.  Rooms  accommodating 
three  men  are  $5  a week  per  student.  Other  dormitory  rooms  are 
available  at  $136  per  semester.  For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Director  of  Housing,  Dean  of  Men’s  Office,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse 10,  New  York. 

Food  costs  $13.75  a week  for  20  meals  in  Syracuse  University 
dining  halls.  (No  evening  meal  is  served  on  Sunday.)  At  this  rate, 
dining  hall  meals  total  $220  per  semester  and  $440  per  year. 

The  total  for  room,  board,  Sunday  evening  meals,  books,  supplies, 
and  basic  fees  is  about  $430  per  semester  or  $860  a year  for  forestry 
students  who  are  New  York  State  residents.  Including  $150  tuition, 
the  total  is  about  $580  a semester,  $1160  a year,  for  non-residents. 


UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 
Paid  Once 

Orientation $ 6.50 

Matriculation 10.00 

Graduation  15.00 

Paid  Every  T erm 

General  University  fee,  for  general  administration, 
library,  health,  infirmary,  physical  training,  rec- 
reation, and  special  testing  services  ....  $25.00 

Laboratory  fee 30.00 

Student  activities  5.00 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association 

(Sophomore  year  only) 1.00 

Non-resident  tuition  150.00 

Room  88.00 

Board  220.00 

Books  and  supplies ( average ) 45.00 
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Special  Fees 

Sophomore  Summer  Camp  . . . . ( minimum ) $200.00 

Camp  fee,  $25;  room  and  board  ( minimum ) 

$175 

Non-resident  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  tuition  110.00 
Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  labora- 
tory fee  for  four  terms  beginning  the  first  term 

of  the  Junior  year 30.00 

Spring  Camp  (Silv  104) 70.00 

Southern  trip  (Silv  116)  90.00 

Field  Utilization  Study  (Util  125)  ....  100-150.00 

Mill  inspection  trip  (P&P  5) 35.00 

Landscape  field  trips,  three  (LE  3 and  109)  . . 135.00 

Chemistry  breakage  deposit 5.00 

Glass  breakage  charges  are  deducted  and  the 
balance  of  the  deposit  refunded  at  the  end  of 


the  academic  year 

Gymnasium  fee 6.00 

R.O.T.C.  uniform  deposit  (Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years) 20.00 


Refunded  when  the  uniform  is  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year 


Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state  of  New 
York  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  entering  the  College  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  tuition.  But  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  transfer 
from  the  College  of  Forestry  to  another  college  in  Syracuse  University 
wherein  tuition  is  charged  without  first  paying  for  the  hours  for  which 
he  may  receive  credit  in  the  latter  college,  at  the  rate  in  effect  when 
the  work  was  taken.  From  this  amount  shall  be  deducted  whatever 
has  been  collected  and  retained  by  the  College  of  Forestry  for  tuition 
and  fees.  (This  does  not  apply  to  veterans.) 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $10  is  not  required  of  students  trans- 
ferring from  one  college  to  another  within  the  University.  Nor  is  it 
required  of  students  transferring  from  another  institution  if  evidence 
is  submitted  that  such  a fee  was  paid  in  the  former  institution. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  treasurer’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 
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PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 


Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse 
University. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

A separate  check  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  deposits, 
and  incidental  expenses  should  be  made  payable  to  the  student. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

It  is  hazardous  to  come  to  college  without  a reserve  of  $500-600. 

The  Freshman  forestry  program  makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s 
time.  He  cannot  plan  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  Work  and  study 
schedules  will  have  to  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both 
effectively.  At  least  three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory 
and  drafting  room,  and  Saturday  morning  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three- 
four  hours  a day).  For  odd  jobs,  80  cents  to  $1  an  hour  is  paid. 
Tutoring  is  in  charge  of  the  respective  departments,  and  is  generally 
done  by  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

Both  the  community  and  the  campus  offer  opportunities  to  students 
to  earn  a portion  of  their  college  expenses.  Some  of  these  opportuni- 
ties can  be  found  through  the  placement  services  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  of  Forestry.  Student  foresters  interested  in 
part-time  work  should  register  with  them  immediately  upon  arriving 
at  college.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  make  definite  arrangements  for 
work  until  reaching  Syracuse. 

The  Syracuse  University  registry  for  student  employment  is  the 
Appointment  Office,  Administration  Building,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  that  is  in 
charge  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Room  118,  Bray  Hall.  This  office 
is  a clearing-house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment 
and  for  employers  looking  for  technically  trained  men. 
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Through  this  service,  undergraduates  find  (a)  occasional  part- 
time  forestry  work  dining  the  school  year,  (b)  summer  forestry  jobs 
enabling  men  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for 
college  expenses,  and  (c)  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional 
forestry  training. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  students.  Heads  of  the  departments  of  instruction  are 
especially  active  in  this  respect.  They  keep  in  touch  with  employment 
officers  and  trends  in  their  specialized  forestry  fields  throughout  the 
country. 

In  recent  years  the  large  majority  of  men  graduating  from  the 
College  has  obtained  positions  through  the  College’s  Placement  Office. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Upon  request  students  may  have  a copy  of  the  record  of  work  com- 
pleted at  the  College.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  record ; but  a charge 
of  $1  is  made  for  the  first  additional  copy  and  50  cents  for  subsequent 
copies. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  admissions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Registrar,  State  University  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse 10,  New  York. 


COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  FOLLOWING  SECTIONS 


Acct  Accounting 
Advt  Advertising 
Bus  Law  Business  Law 
Bus  Stat  Business 
Statistics 

CE  Civil  Engineering 
Chem  Chemistry 
Dwg  Drawing 
Econ  Economics 
EE  Electrical 

Engineering 
Engl  English 
F Bot  Forest  Botany 
FC  Forest  Chemistry 


FE  Forest  Economics 
F Ento  Forest 

Entomology 
Fin  Finance 
FM  Forest  Management 
F Zoo  Forest  Zoology 
Geol  Geology 
GF  General  Forestry 
Ins  Insurance 
LE  Landscape 

Engineering 
Math  Mathematics 
ME  Mechanical 
Engineering 


Mktg  Marketing 
MM  Manufacturing 

and  Management 
Phys  Physics 
PM  Production 

Management 

Pub  Add  Public  Address 
P&P  Pulp  & Paper 
Technology 
Silv  Silviculture 
Transp  Transportation 
Util  Utilization 
WT  Wood  Technology 
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Programs  of  Courses 

Course  abbreviations  are  listed  on  page  62.  Course  descriptions 
are  given  on  pages  74  through  95. 

Freshman  Year  For  All  Students 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . 

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany 

3 

Chem  6 

General — Inorganic 

Chem  6 

General — Qualitative 

Chemistry 

4 

Analysis  .... 

4 

Dwg  10 

Freshman  Drawing- 

Dwg  7 

Freshman  Drawing — 

Lettering,  Sketching 

1 

Mechanical 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Drawing  .... 

2 

GF  1 

Intro,  to  Forestry 

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Math  42 

College  Algebra  . 

3 

Math  41 

Plane  Trigonometry  . 

3 

Physical  Training 

0 

Pub  Add  8 

Public  Speaking  . 

2 

Physical  Training 

0 

17  17 

Choosing  a Major  Program 

During  the  Freshman  year,  students  survey  (via  GF  1,  Introduction 
to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career  fields  meant  today  by 
“forestry.”  In  this  review  Freshmen  learn  how  the  College’s  six  major 
and  two  optional  programs  qualify  them  for  professional  practice. 
They  thus  prepare  to  answer,  “Which  field  is  the  right  one  for  me?” 
They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  demands  and  opportunities  each 
offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests  and  capacities.  This  personal 
investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  the  Registrar  or  Assistant  to  the 
Registrar,  and  with  section  instructors  of  GF  1 and  other  faculty 
members;  through  conversation  with  upperclassmen;  and  through 
first-hand  acquaintanceship  with  the  College’s  facilities  and  personnel. 

Before  the  first  year  ends,  each  Freshman  must  make  his  choice 
so  that  he  can  begin  specialized  study  as  a Sophomore.  If  he  decides 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a student  will  not  have  to  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  the  one  curriculum  change  permitted  him. 


Division  I:  Forest  Areas 

Growth,  management,  and  use 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology 

. 3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of 

Engl  10 

Advanced 

Economics  . . 

3 

Composition 

. 2 

Engl  10 

Advanced 

FM  1 

Plane  Surveying  . 

. 4 

Composition 

2 

*Phys  3 

General  Physics 

. 3 

F Ento  1 

Elementary 

WT  1 

Dendrology  . . 

. 3 

Entomology 

2 

F Zoo  1 

General  Zoology  . 

. 3 

*Phys  3 

General  Physics 

3 

WT  1 

Dendrology 

3 

F Zoo  1 1 

Elements  of  Forest 

Zoology  . . . 

3 

18  16 


Summer  Camp  For  Division  I Sophomores 

The  camp  program  is  a natural  complement  of  Sophomore  class  and 
laboratory  work.  Division  I Sophomores  are  given  training  in  forest 
surveying,  mapping,  and  measurement,  and  field  experience  in  dendro- 
logy, use  of  forest  tools,  and  group  living.  The  silvicultural  work  is 
basic  for  Junior  year  courses  of  Division  I programs. 

Camp  begins  the  last  week  in  June  and  runs  11  weeks.  Facilities 
consist  of  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  on  the  College’s  Pack 
Experimental  Forest  on  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mts.  Pre- 
requisites to  attendance  are  FM  1,  WT  1,  and  swimming  competence 
(test  must  be  passed).  Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer  Camp  is 
required  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 

Courses  and  credit  hours  are : 


Silviculture  1 

Surveying 5/t 

Mensuration 3J4 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 
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* Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management, 
or  to  take  the  Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Nursery  Option  (see  page  67), 
will  substitute  LE  1 (Elements  of  Landscape  Design)  for  Phys  3. 
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GENERAL  FORESTRY 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Ento  2 

Forest  Entomology 

3 

FM  100 

Forest  Mensuration 

. 2 

Geol  36 

Forest  Geology 

3 

Silv  2 

Forest  Soils  . 

. 2* 

FM  99 

Forest  Mensuration 

3 

Silv  3 

Seeding  and  Planting  2 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

Silv  104 

Practice  of 

Silviculture  . . 

3 

Silviculture 

. 6 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufacture 

i 

Technology  . . 

. 

3 

( See  note) 

. 2* 

Elective:  . 

3 

Util  4 

Forest  Products  . 

. 2* 

R.O.T.C. 



[3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . 

[3] 

18 

16 

Note: 

Students  enrolled  in 

R.O.T.C.  may  defer  Util  2 until  the  second 

semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  40 

Forest  Pathology  . 

3 

FM  106 

Forest  Regulation 

. 3 

FE  102 

Forest  Economics 

3 

Silv  1 1 

Fire  Control  . . 

. 2 

FM  101 

Forest  Finance 

3 

Electives: 

. 13 

FM  112 

Administration,  Policy 

3 

FM  104 

Roads,  Trails,  Com- 

Silv  114 

Regional  Studies  . 

2 

munications  . 

[3] 

Util  1 

Logging  . . . 

3 

FM  105 

Forest  Structures  . 

[3] 

Elective:  . 

3 

FM  113 

Forest  Accounts, 

FM  109 

Elem.  Statistics  . 

[3] 

Records,  Reports 

[3] 

FM  114 

Seminar  . . . 

[3] 

FM  121 

Photogrammetry 

FM  120 

Photogrammetry 

Applied  to  Forest 

Applied  to  Forest 

Management 

[3] 

Mensuration 

[3] 

GF  100 

Range  Manage- 

GF  101 

Human  Relations 

ment  .... 

[2] 

in  Forestry  . . 

[2] 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

Silv  112 

Seminar  . . [2-3] 

Silv  100 

Forest  Tree  Seeds 

[2] 

Silv  113 

Soil  and  Water 

Silv  105 

Advanced  Practice 

Conservation 

[2] 

of  Silviculture  . 

[3] 

Util  109 

Uses  of  Wood  . 

[2] 

Silv  115 

Advanced  Soils 

[3] 

F Zoo  100  Principles  of  Wild- 

Silv  116 

Forestry  Trip  . . 

[2] 

life  Management 

[3] 

Other  approved  elective  . [1-3]  Other  approved  electives  . [1-6] 

20  18 


* Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this 
course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 
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Spring  Camp  For  GF  Juniors 

A requirement  of  the  General  Forestry  program,  Spring  Camp  is 
held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg. 
Each  day  is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the 
lectures  (2  credit  hours)  of  Silv  104,  Practice  of  Silviculture. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

LE  3 

Elementary  Land- 

LE  2 

Elementary  Plant 

scape  Design 

3 

Materials  and 

LE  4 

Pencil  Technique  . 

. 

1 

Planting  Design 

. 3 

LE  7 

Elementary  Landscape 

LE  3 

Elementary  Land- 

Construction 

3 

scape  Design 

. . 3 

LE  8 

Elements  of 

LE  7 

Elementary  Landscape 

Architecture 

2 

Construction 

. . 3 

LE  10 

Recreational  Use 

LE  8 

Elements  of 

of  Land  . . . 

3 

Architecture 

. . 2 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

LE  12 

Recreation  Program  . 3 

Silviculture  . 

3 

Elective : 

. .2-3 

Elective : . 

3 

Silv  3 

Seeding  and 

Geol  36 

Forest  Geology 

[3] 

Planting  . . . 

■ [2] 

R.O.T.G. 

[3] 

R.O.T.C 

. [3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . 

[3] 

Other 

approved  elective 

[2-3] 

18 

16-17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Ento  3 

Shade  Tree 

F Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Diseases  . 

2 

Entomology 

3 

LE  103 

Park  Administration 

LE  103 

Park  Administration 

and  Maintenance  . 

2 

and  Maintenance  . 

2 

LE  107 

Landscape  Construe- 

LE  104 

Water  Color 

1 

tion 

3 

LE  106 

Plant  Materials  and 

LE  108 

Park  Architecture 

3 

Planting  Design 

3 

LE  109 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LE  107 

Landscape  Construe- 

Elective : . 

3 

tion 

3 

F Zoo  100  Principles  of  Wild- 

LE  109 

Landscape  Design 

4 

life  Management  [3] 

Elective : . 

3 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

Geol  106 

Geomorphology  . [3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . [3] 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . [3] 

19 

17 
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ARBORICULTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  NURSERY  OPTION 

At  the  end  of  Sophomore  year,  a student  in  the  Landscape  and 
Recreational  Management  curriculum  may  petition  to  take  a program 
of  training  for  the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  woody  plants  and  for 
landscape  nursery  practice.  The  program  includes  Sophomore  Sum- 
mer Camp,  plus  a period  of  employment  by  selected  tree-care  com- 
panies or  landscape  nurseries.  The  curriculum  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  will  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the 
Landscape  and  Recreational  Management  Department  and  the  Forest 
Botany  Department,  and  must  then  be  presented  to  the  Petitions  Com- 
mittee for  approval. 


Division  II:  Forest  Products 

Technical  properties,  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use 


CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION, 


RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Acct  1 

Elements  of  Account- 

Acct  1 

Elements  of  Account- 

ing  

3 

ing  

3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

Bus  Law  51 

Principles  of  Business 

nomics  .... 

3 

Law 

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composi- 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

tion 

2 

nomics  .... 

3 

Math  3 

Elementary  Plane 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composi- 

Analytical 

tion 

2 

Geometry 

3 

Math  101a 

Differential  Calculus 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

4 

WT  2 

Dendrology 

3 

18  18 


Summer  Camp  For  Utilization  Sophomores 

The  camp  program  complements  Sophomore  class  and  laboratory 
work  and  provides  a foundation  for  upperclass  courses  of  both  majors 
in  Forest  Utilization.  Purpose  of  the  program  for  Division  II  men  is 
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to  acquaint  them  with  the  forest  and  its  treatment,  through  elementary 
training  in  dendrology  and  silviculture;  to  give  them  the  elements  of 
surveying  and  forest  measurement;  and  to  provide  an  unique  field 
experience  in  teamwork  and  group  living.  Division  II  Sophomores 
make  first-hand  study  of  the  details  of  nearby  mills  which  use  wood 
as  a raw  material  to  convert  into  useful  products. 

Gamp  begins  the  last  week  of  June  and  runs  for  11  weeks.  The 
prerequisites  to  attendance  are  WT  2 and  swimming  competence  (tegt 
must  be  passed) . Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer  Camp  is  re- 
quired before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 


Courses  and  credit  hours  are : 

Silviculture 1 

Surveying  (Theory  and  Practice) 4 

Mensuration  (Theory  and  Practice) 4 

Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing  Plants  ...  1 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 
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CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

EE  41  Elementary  Applica- 

tions of  Electrical 
Engineering  ...  4 

Fin  101  Elements  of  Finance  3 


Util  1 Logging 3 

WT  3 Elem.  Wood  Tech- 
nology ....  3 

Electives:  5-6 

R.O.T.C [3] 


Other  approved  electives  [2-6] 

18-19 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Ento  4 Insects  Affecting 

Forest  Products  . 2 

ME  28  Elem.  Heat,  Power  . 4 

Util  2 Lumber  Manufacture  3 

Util  4 Forest  Products  . . 3 

Util  5 Woodworking  Ma- 


chinery ....  2 

Elective : 3-4 

R.O.T.C [3] 


Other  approved  electives  . [3-4] 

17-18 


Summer  Experience 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective  fields 
are  required  of  students  in  the  Conversion  and  Distribution  program. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer’s  work,  as  shown  by  a 
detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable  report  by  his  employer, 
5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical  experience 
must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 
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Senior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology  . 2 

Util  3 Glues  and  Finishes  . 3 

Util  104  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  3 


Util  106  Regional  Studies  . 3 

Util  107  Wood  Preservation  . 3 

Electives:  (See  Note ) . . . .3-4 

R.O.T.C [3] 

Util  6 Portable  Milling  and 
Woodlot  Log- 
ging ....  [1] 

Util  113  Softwood  Grades 

and  Specifica- 
tions ....  [2] 

Util  202  Seminar  ....  [2] 

Util  213  Production  Manage- 
ment of  Wood- 
working Indus- 
tries I . . . [3] 


Other  approved  electives  [3-4] 
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Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Util  101  Lumber  Salesmanship  2 

Util  109  Uses  of  Wood  . . 2 

Util  125  Field  Utilization 

Study  ....  4 

Electives:  (See  Note ) ....  8 

R.O.T.C [3] 

Util  105  Advanced  Dry  Kiln 

Engineering  . [2] 

Util  108  Advanced  Wood 

Preservation  . . [2] 

Util  111  Veneers,  Adhesives, 

and  Plywood  . [2] 
Util  114  Hardwood  Grades 
and  Specifica- 
tions ....  [2] 
Util  214  Production  Manage- 
ment of  Wood- 
working Indus- 
tries II  . . [2-3] 

Other  approved  electives  . . [3] 

16 


Note:  Electives  also  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these 
or  any  others  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Forest 
Utilization: 

Credit  Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  Hours  COLLEGE  OF  BUS.  ADMIN.  Hours 


Util  110 

Light  Construction  . 

3 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Adver- 

Util  112 

Retail  Merchandising 

2 

tising 

3 

WT  103 

Microtechnique  of  the 

PM  101 

Industrial  Manage- 

Tissue  of  Woody 

ment 

3 

Plants  .... 

3 

PM  110 

Elements  of  Produc- 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics 

4 

tion 

3 

COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

PM  115 

Production  Manage- 

o 

MM  107 

Time  and  Motion 

PM  130 

Analysis  of  American 

Study  .... 

3 

Industries  . . . 

3 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

PM  140 

Purchasing  .... 

3 

Math  101b 

Integral  Calculus  . 

4 

PM  150 

Personnel  Relations  . 

3 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance 

3 

Ins  110 

Property  and  Casualty 

Insurance 

3 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Market- 

ing  

3 

Transp  101 

Ge  neral  T ransporta- 

tion 

3 
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RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Finance  . 

3 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Adv’tis’g 

3 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Market- 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

ing  

3 

Forest  Products 

2 

Transp  101 

General  Transporta- 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufacture 

3 

tion 

3 

Util  4 

Forest  Products 

3 

Util  1 

Logging 

3 

Util  5 

Woodworking  Ma- 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood  Tech- 

chinery  . 

2 

nology  .... 

3 

Util  10 

Light  Construction 

Elective:  ( See  Note  next  page ) 2-3 

Materials 

2 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

Elective: 

(See  Note  next  page) 

3-4 

Other  approved  elective  . [2-3]  R.O.T.G [3] 

Other  approved  electives  . [3-4] 


17-18 


18-19 


Summer  Experience 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective  fields 
are  required  of  students  in  the  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Con- 
struction program.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer’s 
work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable 
report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This 
experience  must  he  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology  . 2 

Glues  and  Finishes  . 3 

Dry  Kiln  Engineering  3 


Util  3 
Util  104 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Util  101  Lumber  Salesmanship  2 

Util  109  Uses  of  Wood  . . . 

Util  112  Retail  Merchandising 


Util  107 

Wood  Preservation  . 3 

Util  125 

Field  Util.  Study  . 

Util  110 

Light  Construction  . 3 

Electives: 

(See  Note) 

Electives : 

( See  Note)  ....  4 

R.O.T.C 

[3] 

R.O.T.C 

1 [3] 

Util  105 

Advanced  Dry  Kiln 

Util  6 

Portable  Milling  and 

Engineering  . 

[2] 

Woodlot  Logging  [1] 

Util  108 

Advanced  Wood 

Other  approved  electives  [1-4] 

Preservation 

[2] 

Util  1 1 1 

Veneers,  Adhesives, 

and  Plywood 

[2] 

Util  114 

Hardwood  Grades, 

Specifications 

[2] 

Other  approved  elective 

[3] 

18 


16 
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CM  CM  Th1  CD 


Note:  Electives  also  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these 
or  any  others  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion: 


Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY  Hours 
Util  113  Softwood  Grades  and 

Specifications  . . 2 

Util  202  Seminar 2 

WT  104  Timber  Mechanics  . 4 


Credit 

COLLEGE  OF  BUS.  ADMIN.  Hours 
Ins  110  Property,  Casualty 

Insurance  ...  3 

Bus  Stat  101  Business  Statistics  . 3 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY, 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

Chem  130a 

Quantitative  Analysis 

5 

nomics  . 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composi- 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Composi- 

tion 

2 

tion 

2 

FC  120 

Organic  Chemistry 

FC  120 

Organic  Chemistry 

for  Foresters  . . 

4 

for  Foresters 

4 

Math  101a 

Differential  Calculus  . 

4 

Math  3 

Elementary  Plane 

Phys  1 

General  Physics  . 

4 

Analytical 

Geometry 

3 

Phys  1 

General  Physics 

4 

WT  2 

Dendrology 

3 

19 


19 


Summer  Camp  For  Wood  Tech  Sophomores 

Camp  purpose,  program  prerequisites,  period,  courses,  and  credit 
hours  are  the  same  as  for  Division  II  Sophomores  in  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion majors,  as  described  on  page  67.  Satisfactory  completion  of 
Summer  Camp  is  required  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 

Mill  Experience  For  Pulp  & Paper  Sophomores 

This  is  P&P  4,  5 credit  hours.  See  description,  page  85.  This  prac- 
tical experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Junior 
year. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology  . 

3 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellu- 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellu- 

lose — without  lab 

3 

lose  .... 

3 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

Math  101b 

Integral  Calculus 

4 

Forest  Products 

2 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood  Tech- 

Util  2 

Lumber  Manufacture 

3 

nology 

3 

WT  101 

Papermaking  Fibers  . 

2 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics 

3 

WT  103 

Microtechnique  of 

Elective:  . 

3 

Woody  Plant  Tissue  3 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics  . 

1 

Util  1 

Logging  .... 

[3] 

Elective:  . 

2-3 

Other  approved  elective 

[3] 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

Other  approved  elective  . [2-3] 
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16-17 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology  . . 2 

FM  109  Elementary  Statistics  3 

Phys  102  Adv’c’d.  Gen.  Physics  3 
Util  104  Dry  Kiln  Engineering  3 

Util  107  Wood  Preservation  . 3 

Elective : 3 

R.O.T.C [3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . [3] 


17 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Bus  Law  51  Principles  of  Business 

Law 2 

Phys  102  Adv’c’d.  Gen.  Physics  3 

WT  107  Photomicrography  . 2 

WT  108  Timber  Physics  . . 3 

Electives:  7 

R.O.T.C [3] 

Other  approved  electives  . [4-7] 

17 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Chem  140  Physical  Chemistry  . 4 

Math  101b  Integral  Calculus  . 4 

ME  28  Elem.  Heat,  Power  . 4 

P&P  1 Pulp  and  Paper 

Technology  . . 3 

WT  3 Elem.  Wood  Tech- 
nology ....  3 


18 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Chem  140  Physical  Chemistry  . 4 

EE  41  Elem.  Applications 

of  Elec.  Engrg.  . . 4 

P&P  1 Pulp,  Paper  Tech.  . 3 
WT  101  Papermaking  Fibers  . 2 


Elective: 3 

R.O.T.C [3] 


Other  approved  elective  . [3] 

16 
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Senior  Year 


'irst  Semester  Credit  Hours 

Second  Semester 

'C  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellu- 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cellu- 

lose 

3 

lose 

4 

*&P  6 

Paper  Testing  . 

2 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection  Trip 

1 

-&P  7 

Coloring  .... 

2 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab  . 

3 

>&P  102 

Technology  Lab  . 

4 

P&P  103 

Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

»&P  103 

Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes 

2 

Processes  .... 

3 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management 

2 

>&P  109 

Research  Problem  . 

1 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem 

4 

ilective : . 

3 

Elective:  . 

3 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

R.O.T.C. 

[3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . [3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . [3] 

18 

19 

PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  three  years  is  the  same  as  the  curriculum 
n Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester  Credit  Hours 

FC  123  Plastics  and  Cellu- 
lose Technology  . 3 

FC  124  Plastics  Technology 

Lab 1 

FC  125  Chemistry  of  Cellulose  3 

P&P  6 Paper  Testing  ...  2 

P&P  102  Technology  Lab  . 4 

P&P  103  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 


Processes  ....  3 

Elective: 2-3 

P&P  7 Coloring  ....  [2] 

R.O.T.C [3] 

Other  approved  elective  . [2-3] 


18-19 


Second  Semester  Credit  Hours 

FC  123  Plastics  and  Cellu- 
lose Technology  . 3 

FC  124  Plastics  Technology 

Lab 4 

FC  125  Chemistry  of  Cellulose  4 

P&P  102  Technology  Lab  . . 3 

P&P  103  Pulp  and  Paper  Unit 

Processes  ....  2 

Elective: 3 

P&P  5 Mill  Inspection 

Trip  ....  [1] 
P&P  108  Mill  Management  [2] 

R.O.T.C [3] 

Other  approved  elective  . . [3] 


19 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A 
credit  hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three 
laboratory  hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman 
numeral  following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the 
course  is  given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 

FOREST  BOTANY  (F  Bot) 


1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introductory  study  of  plant 
life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants;  followed  by  general  survey  of  the 
plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms.  Principles  underlying  life  processes 
and  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Morrison  and  Staff. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamental  activities  and 
processes  of  living  trees.- — I.  Mr.  Decker. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory'.  Diseases  of  plants  in 
general,  with  special  emphasis  upon  diseases  of  trees. — I.  Mr.  Hirt.  Pre- 
requisites: F Bot  10,  WT  3. 

41.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Effects  of  fungi  on  wood 
and  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3.  Open  only  to 
Division  II  students. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory'.  Common  fungus  diseases 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees.- — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10.  Open 
only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

43.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History'  of  microbiology ; 
basic  roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classifications 
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)f  micro-organisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism  of 
jacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of  micro- 
organisms; principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection;  organisms  associated 
with  slime  development  in  paper  mills  and  its  control;  fermentation  industries; 
orincipal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of  pulpwood  with 
methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper. — II.  Mr.  Zabel. 
Prerequisite:  WT-3.  (This  course  was  described  differently  in  the  1951-52 
bulletin.  After  the  bulletin  was  published,  the  course  was  revised  and  was  first 
taught  in  spring  1952.) 

111.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

(Laboratory  and/or  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  work  on 
selected  projects  of  plant  growth,  with  written  or  oral  reports. — I and/or  II. 
Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of  ferns, 
fern  allies,  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  to  plants 
important  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — II.  Mr.  Morrison. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with 
reference  to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator 
species.  Plant  ecology  methods. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  120. 

140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological 
technique  used  in  growing  fungi  and  studying  their  physiology. — II.  Mr. 

Zabel.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activities 
of  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  hours  arranged  accord- 
ing to  nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  plant  physiology,  plant  pathology, 
plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology.  One  typewritten  report  (original 
and  one  carbon)  required.- — I and  II.  Staff. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 


Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  requirements 
with  special  reference  to  forest  trees.- — I.  Mr.  Decker.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 


Advanced  study  in  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  grasses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  Instructor. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 
Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products.  Eight  type- 
written reports  (original  and  one  carbon  of  each)  required. — II.  Messrs.  Hirt 
and  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 
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218.  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature  sources 
and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Pre- 
requisite: F Bot  150. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  CHEMISTRY  (FC) 


120.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates 
and  other  topics  basic  to  chemistry  of  wood.  Nomenclature  of  simple  com- 
pounds and  reactions  of  common  functional  groups.  General  concepts  including 
theory  of  structure,  geometric  and  optical  isomerism,  resonance  and  inductive 
effects,  generalized  acid-base  theory,  and  effect  of  structure  on  reactivity. 
Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identification,  and  a special  problem. — I and 
II.  Mr.  Waltcher.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 

123.  PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Plastic  types  and  their  chemistry,  synthesis,  pro- 
cessing, and  fabrication.  Application  of  synthetic  and  natural  resins  to  pulp 
and  paper  in  sizing,  wet  strength,  coating,  impregnating,  saturating,  laminating, 
and  pulp  molding.  Technology  of  plastic  adhesives,  lacquers,  films,  filaments, 
and  fiber  manufacture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  120. 

124.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  1 hour  first 
semester,  4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition 
polymerization.  Evaluation  of  polymers. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Continued 
experiments  in  preparation  of  polymers.  Processing  and  fabrication  of  plastics 
by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other  methods;  application  of  resins  in 
pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating,  coating,  wet  strengthening,  and  as 
beater  additives;  resin  bonding  and  laminating;  evaluation  of  plastics. — I and 
II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  120;  concurrent:  P&P  102,  FC  123. 

125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 hours 
second  semester*' 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of 
cellulose,  associated  polysaccharides,  and  lignin.  Modem  concepts  of  chemical 
and  physical  nature  of  native  and  modified  cellulose  and  relationship  of 
chemical  to  physical  properties.  Laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of 
cellulose  esters  and  ethers,  evaluation  of  cellulose,  and  analysis  of  wood. — I 
and  II.  Mr.  Holmberg.  Prerequisite:  FC  120. 


* Wood  Tech  Juniors  do  not  take  the  laboratory  in  the  second  semester; 
they  receive  3 hours  credit  each  semester. 
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[28.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Biochemistry  of  tree  and  forest,  including  tissue 
growth,  decay,  and  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and  ecological  rela- 
tionships of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FC  120. 

142.  PROPERTIES  OF  PLASTICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organic  chemistry  and  molecular  morphology  of 
Dolymers. — I.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Prerequisites:  FC  123,  124. 

143.  PLASTICS  DESIGN  AND  STRUCTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  and  other  prop- 
erties of  fibers,  rubbers,  and  plastics;  relation  of  properties  to  processing, 
fabrication,  and  application. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisite:  FC  142. 

101.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  plastics  technology,  forest  chemistry, 
ind  chemistry  of  polymers,  cellulose,  lignin,  and  wood  will  be  assigned  to 
Droperly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
me  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  problem. 

220.  CELLULOSE  DERIVATIVES  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  seminar,  and  laboratory.  Structure,  properties,  purification,  and 
chemical  reactions  of  cellulose.  Derivatives  of  cellulose  and  their  chemical 
and  physical  properties.  Relation  between  structure,  properties,  and  technical 
application. — I.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  125. 

222.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  seminar,  and  laboratory.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components  and 
methods  used  in  separating  and  characterizing  essential  oils,  resin  acids,  sterols, 
lignans,  tannins,  coloring  matters,  carbohydrates,  and  other  extractives.  Interre- 
lationship of  wood,  holocellulose,  hemicelluloses,  and  lignin.  Chemistry  of 
wood  hydrolysis,  wood  hydrogenation,  thermal  decomposition,  and  biological 
decomposition.  Recent  developments  in  fundamental  chemistry  of  industrial 
processes  involving  wood  and  wood  components,  including  mechanisms  of  pulp- 
ing reactions,  bleaching,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  125. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

240.  POLYMER  TECHNIQUES  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture  or  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Modern 
laboratory  techniques  for  preparation,  purification,  and  characterization  of 
polymers.  Preparation  methods  and  their  correlation  with  structure.  Tech- 
niques of  fractionation,  chain  transfer  reactions,  determination  of  copolymeriza- 
tion composition  curves,  osmometry,  viscosimetry,  measuring  reaction  rates, 
diffusion,  sedimentation,  electrophoresis,  and  other  physical  methods  of  de- 
termining molecular  size,  shape,  and  character.  Organic  analytical  methods 
applied  to  polymers. — II.  Messrs.  Szwarc  and  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  142. 

245.  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMER  REACTIONS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  polymer  reac- 
tions.— I.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  240,  Chem  240,  245,  250. 

246.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Thermodynamic  treatment  of  solution  behavior  of 
polymers.  Physics  and  chemistry  of  polymers  in  solid  state. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc. 
Prerequisite:  FC  245. 
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FOREST  ECONOMICS  (FE) 


102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Economics  of  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  timber  and  its  products  and  of  forest  recreational,  wild- 
life, range,  and  watershed  services.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  methods  of 
analysis  most  useful  to  the  professional  forester  in  making  economic  decisions 
and  in  understanding  the  economic  world  in  which  he  works  and  lives.  Case 
material  is  drawn  from  United  States  and  foreign  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Duerr. 
Prerequisite:  Econ  1. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  Credit  hours  to 
be  arranged 

Special  study  of  research  problems.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

205.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Critique  of  research.  Some  advanced 
principles  of  forest  economics. — II.  Mr.  Duerr. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

ENGLISH  (Engl) 


10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 
Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of 
English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and 
professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II.  Mr.  Crossman. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  (F  Ento) 

1.  ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphology,  life  histories, 
general  classification  of  insects. — II.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  1. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury, 
biology,  and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry.  This  course 
requires  an  insect  collection,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  F Ento  1. — I. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

3.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
application. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recrea- 
tional Management.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 

4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Biology,  control,  and  study  of 
injury^ — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to  Division  II  students.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 
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11.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
;eyS. — II.  Mr.  Krall.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

12.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
inatomy  of  insects  and  functions  of  the  parts. — I.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite: 
i1  Ento  2. 

15.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
n forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous 
nurses. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

101.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  hours 
irranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Comprehensive  report  (original  and  two  carbons)  required  in  some  pro- 
ects. — I and  II.  Staff. 

!03.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study. — I.  Mr.  Krall. 

>13.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  important 
roups  of  forest  insects  (scolytids).  Library  work  and  problems  in 
axonomy. — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

>14.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting 
:nvironmental  or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and 
listribution  of  insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest 
intomology,  biological  control,  management,  methods.  Class  and  individual 
aroblems. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

>15.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 
One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 
tew  insects,  new  controls,  technique/ — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment  only 
vith  consent  of  Instructor. 

>16.  APPLIED  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work  and 
laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect  problems. 
Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to  methods 
and  equipment. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


GENERAL  FORESTRY  (GF) 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development  of 
a broad  conception  of  forestry  and  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products  indus- 
tries. Nature,  content,  and  interrelation  of  different  branches  of  forestry  and 
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wood-using  industries.  Development  of  forestry  throughout  the  world  and  i 
relation  to  human  affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  fore 
situation  in  New  York  State  and  the  United  States  as  a whole. — I.  M 
Shirley  and  assistants. 
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100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
tices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II.  . 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTRY  Credit  2 hours 
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Problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Consider*  ' 
tion  of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute  to  succe: 
and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses,  interes 
and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and  service:  " 
Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lectures  an 
discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some  fifteen  specia 
lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and  graduat 
students. 


202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 


Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussion.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy  am 
legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States  an< 
of  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  ii 
forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposec 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hour 
credit — nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  thai 
the  number  of  men  in  the  class. — II.  Mr.  Shirley. 
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203.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY— TECHNIQUES,  MEDIA 
AND  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 

Assigned  problems  in  interpreting  forestry  through  radio,  television,  exhibits 
lectures,  publications,  news  releases,  conferences,  and  short  courses. — I and  II 
Messrs.  Unger,  Carlson,  and  Bonsted. 


k 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

1 V 

DRAWING  (Dwg) 

10.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering 
and  in  perspective,  isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Messrs. 
Viertel,  Willard,  and  Welch. 

7.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Ink  drawing  practice  and  application  of 
first  semester  methods  to  topographical,  architectural,  construction,  and  machine 
drawing. — II.  Messrs.  Viertel,  Willard,  and  Welch.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  10. 

* 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  (LE) 

. 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  design. — I and 

11.  Messrs.  Albrecht,  Williams,  and  Earle.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  7. 
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ELEMENTARY  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN 

,redit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Shrubs,  vines,  and  horticultural 
rractices.- — II.  Messrs.  Viertel  and  Willard.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  1. 

ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  4 
aurs  second  semester 

Lectures  and  preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development, 
ield  trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or  five  all-day  trips). — I and 
[.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LE  1. 

PENCIL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  1 hour 
Laboratory  and  criticism,  free-hand  pencil  work. — I.  Mr.  Earle. 

ELEMENTARY  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each 
mester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  beams,  trusses, 
gaining  walls,  and  low  dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

. ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drawing.  Perspective,  shades,  and  shadows;  principles,  history, 
ind  appreciation  of  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch. 

0.  RECREATIONAL  USE  OF  LAND  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures.  Historical,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  recreational  land  use, 
articularly  park,  forest,  and  public  land  areas. — I.  Mr.  Williams. 

2.  FOREST  RECREATION  PROGRAM  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  field  trips,  and  laboratory  exercises.  Details  of  arranging  and 
perating  outdoor  tournaments,  carnivals,  picnics,  and  similar  public  recreation 
,rograms  in  camps,  parks,  and  playgrounds.— II.  Mr.  Williams. 

j03.  PARK  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  Credit  2 hours 
ach  semester 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  reports.  Administration,  organization,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps,  and  other  recreation 
reas.  Discussion  of  policies,  personnel,  budgets,  legislation.. — I and  II.  Messrs, 
.lbrecht  and  Williams.  Prerequisites:  LE  3,  7,  10. 


(04.  WATER  COLOR  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory  and  criticism,  water  color  sketching. — I.  Mr.  Earle. 

06.  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures,  field  trips,  and  planting  plans.  Trees,  horticultural  practices,  and 
1 ;ity  forestry  problems. — I.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LE  3. 

07.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Water  supply,  sewerage,  light  frame  structures,  and 
lasonry  construction.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  roadside 
reatment. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears.  Prerequisite:  LE  7. 


08.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  design  as 
n approach  to  planning  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  architect 
i often  required  to  design. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Welch.  Prerequisites: 
.E  3,  8. 
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109.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Two  field  trips,  each  of  one  week’s  duration  to 
distant  metropolitan  areas.  Advanced  problems  in  preparation  of  original 
landscape  designs,  with  special  problems  in  park  and  recreation  planning. — I 
and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LE  2,  3,  7,  8. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Round  table  discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  design, 
recreational  area  management,  and  operation. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and 
visiting  lecturers. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related  to 

a major  landscape  design  problem  or  to  an  analysis  of  a landscape  development 
project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht. 

202.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 
Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation  of 

a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LE  107,  109. 

204.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic,  and 
engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required. — I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LE  107,  109. 

207.  ADVANCED  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 
Lectures  and  drafting.  Requires  detailed  drawings  for  landscape  construc- 
tion. Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears. 
Prerequisite:  LE  107. 

208.  ADVANCED  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prepara- 
tion of  planting  plans. — II.  Messrs.  Albrecht  and  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LE 
108,  109. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  MATERIALS  AND  PLANTING  DESIGN 
Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Principally  herbaceous  plant  materials  and 
greenhouse  operation  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Messrs.  Viertel, 
Willard,  and  visiting  lecturers.  Prerequisite:  LE  106. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT  (FM) 


1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office 
work.  Emphasis  is  on  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  field  practicums  neces- 
sary for  understanding  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  surveyor’s  work. 
Chaining;  use  of  compass,  level,  and  transit;  stadia  measurements;  errors  and 
their  treatment;  calculation  and  correction  of  bearing;  latitudes  and  departures 
and  related  problems;  calculation  of  areas;  public  and  rural  land  surveys; 
contour  mapping;  practical  problems.  Field  work;  two-man  parties  and 
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jhort  exercises. — I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Dwg  10,  7,  Math  41,  42. 

Plane  surveying  is  continued  at  Summer  Camp,  where  emphasis  is  on  field 
problems  and  exercises.  Surveying  at  Camp  is  rated  at  bl/i  credit  hours,  making 
a total  of  9/2  credit  hours  in  plane  surveying. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  This 
course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and  scaling; 
volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation 
and  analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment 

I charts.  Numerous  problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 

100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  principles  of 
statistical  analysis  to  problem  of  growth  and  yield;  time  trends  and  index 
numbers.  Numerous  problems. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisite:  FM  99.  (FM 
100  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring  Camp.) 

101.  FOREST  FINANCE  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Business  aspects  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  principles  of  economics  and  finance  underlying  administration  and 
valuation  of  forest  properties.  Stumpage  and  land  appraisal,  damage  assess- 
ment, relation  of  capital  and  income,  and  problems  of  financial  rotations,  forest 
fire  insurance,  and  forest  taxation. — I.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  Econ  1, 
FM  99. 

104.  FOREST  ROADS,  TRAILS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engineer- 
ing principles  in  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  forest 
roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  on  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades,  curves, 
surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Principles  in  the 
location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  telephone  and  radio  communica- 
tions as  applied  to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Pre- 
requisites: Summer  Camp,  Phys  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  in 
the  design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  investigation  of  forest  structures  such 
as  timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls,  abutments, 
houses,  offices,  cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies,  and  sewage 
systems.  Consideration  of  structural  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  and  steel  in 
forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 

106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  problems 
of  sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles,  and 
methods  of  regulating  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans  to 
forest  properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  GF  1,  FM  99. 

109.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques  to  problems  in  forestry.  Consideration  given  to  normal  frequency 
distribution,  determination  of  central  tendencies  of  mean,  mode,  and  median, 
determination  of  standard  deviation,  chi-square  test,  standard  error,  and 
regression. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw.  An  elementary  course  in  statistics  for  Seniors 
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and  graduate  students  planning  more  work  in  this  subject,  and  for  other 
approved  students. 

110.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  practical 
application  to  land  surveying  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photogrammetry, 
and  least  squares  adjustments.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  hydrographic 
and  municipal  surveys,  meridian  determinations,  and  legal  aspects  of  surveyor’s 
work. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1,  Summer  Camp.  Open  to 
graduate  students  and  a limited  number  of  Seniors  who  have  demonstrated 
special  interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  engineering. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 

of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  principles  of 
organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget,  and 
administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies  engaged 
in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

113.  FOREST  ACCOUNTS,  RECORDS,  AND  REPORTS  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  commercial  ac- 
counting, budgeting,  and  recording  as  used  by  federal  and  state  forest  services; 
also  technical,  administrative,  and  popular  forest  reports.- — II.  Mr.  Sammi. 

1 14.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion,  conference,  and  reports.  Current  literature,  plans, 
and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management. — I.  Mr.  Belyea. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MEN- 
SURATION Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Area  control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber 
volume  from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume, 
tables,  composition  by  species,  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications. — I. 
Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST  MANAGE- 
MENT Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory.  Use 
of  aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber,  and  recreational  manage- 
ment. Location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and  allocation  of  cut. — II.  Mr. 
Delavan.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems.  One  typewritten 
report  (original  and  two  carbons)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific  forest 
properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations, 
operations,  and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students 
become  acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and 
forest. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 
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203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 
Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry  agencies 

in  the  United  States  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative  organiza- 
tions and  practices.  Inspection  trips  to  forestry  headquarters  and  field  units 
and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems  with  forest  officers  are 
important  features  of  this  course. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112  or 
equivalent. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state  forestry  work.  Includes 
study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  appraisal  of 
state  forestry  agencies  and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  govern- 
ment and  effective  integration  and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  con- 
servation functions  and  activities  are  given  special  consideration.- — II.  Mr. 
Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112.  Open  only  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students 
who  have  demonstrated  special  interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  administration. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

251.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review  of 
elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  chi-square,  experimental 
design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  and  tests  of  significance. — II.  Mr. 
Sammi.  Prerequisites:  FM  99,  109  or  an  elementary  course  in  statistics.  Open 
only  to  graduate  students  and  qualified  Seniors  with  consent  of  Instructor. 

* 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  ( P&P) 


1.  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 
Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Methods  of  preparation 
and  evaluation  of  raw  materials  for  pulping.  Chemistry  and  technology  of 
major  mechanical,  chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp.  Pulping  of  non-woody  fibrous  materials.  Utilization  of 
rags  and  waste  paper  for  papermaking.  De-inking  of  waste  paper.  Chemistry 
and  technology  of  the  bleaching  processes.  Stock  preparation  with  special 
emphasis  on  beating  and  refining.  Discussion  of  primary  objectives  of  physical 
and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during  manufacture,  covering  such  pro- 
cesses as  sizing,  wet  strength  development,  filling,  coating,  and  coloring. 
Characteristics  of  industrial  waters  and  their  purification  for  papermaking 
purposes.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
Church  and  Hitchings.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks  full  time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  during  the  sum- 
mer between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  This  practical  experience  must 
be  obtained  in  a mill  designated  or  approved  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Depart- 
ment before  work  is  undertaken.  A comprehensive  report  describing  the 
student’s  work  and  acceptable  to  the  Department  is  written  and  submitted  to 
fulfill  this  requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment and  covering  the  student’s  apparent  fitness  for  ultimate  permanent 
employment  in  the  paper  industry  is  prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student 
employed.  A satisfactory  adaptability  rating,  or  proof  of  extenuating  circum- 
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stances  adversely  affecting  such  rating,  must  be  obtained  by  each  student  as  a 
prerequisite  for  Junior  registration.  Messrs.  Church  and  Hitchings. 

5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One  week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products  selected 
for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with  ultimate 
emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  500  to  1000  miles  of  travel. 
Daily  discussions.  Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip. — II. 
Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  102,  103. 

6.  PAPER  TESTING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Physical  properties  of  paper  includ- 
ing its  mechanics  and  rheology;  chemical  analysis  of  paper,  and  microscopical 
analysis  of  paper,  using  special  stains  for  quantitative  determination  of  fiber 
composition.  Laboratory  work  includes  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical 
testing  of  typical  commercial  papers,  each  student  studying  several  different 
types  of  paper  and  paperboard.  Papers  analyzed  include  pigment-coated  papers, 
resin-treated  papers,  and  ordinary  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  papers.  Dis- 
cussion period  is  devoted  to  a study  of  paper  testing  instruments,  significance  of 
various  tests  to  the  end-use  of  papers,  and  evaluation  of  test  data.  Brief 
report  required  on  lab  investigations. — I.  Mr.  Hitchings.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

7.  COLORING  Credit  2 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classification  of  acid,  basic,  direct, 
sulfur,  and  pigment  dyestuffs,  including  use  of  color  indices.  Strength  and 
cost  comparisons  are  made  of  various  commercially  available  dyestuffs.  De- 
terminations are  made  of  the  fastness  properties  of  selected  dyestuffs  to  sunlight, 
acid,  alkali,  and  chlorine.  Summary  of  theory  and  practice  of  commercial 
color-matching  is  presented.  Color  matches  are  developed  for  various  shades  of 
bond,  blotting,  cover,  and  kraft  wrapping  papers.  One  typewritten  report, 
complete  with  laboratory  hand  sheet  samples,  is  required. — I.  Mr.  Church. 
Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

102.  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semester,  3 hours 
second  semester 

First  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of  raw 
materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Operation  of  experimental  and  semi- 
commercial equipment  in  manufacture  of  pulp.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
bleached  and  unbleached  grades  of  chemical,  semichemical,  and  mechanical 
pulps.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulp- 
ing and  bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  En- 
gineering aspects  of  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and 
commercial  operations.  Purification  of  pulps  for  specific  purposes. — I.  Messrs. 
Church  and  Hitchings.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

Second  semester,  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of  semi- 
commercial papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of  paper  and 
paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch  Fourdrinier- 
cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper  furnishes  and 
development  of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  on 
fundamentals  of  stock  preparation  and  paper  machine  operation  and  testing 
and  evaluation  of  finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine 
run. — II.  Messrs.  O’Neil,  Hitchings,  and  Church.  Prerequisites  or  con- 
current: P&P  1,  103. 
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103.  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
2 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  second  semester. 
Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in  chemical  en- 
gineering processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer,  evaporation, 
filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis  is  on  application  of 
fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Examples 
studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys 
1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative 
functions  of  paper  mill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employ- 
ment, is  considered  both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker.  Other  basic 
management  functions  discussed:  problems  of  papermill  location  and  plant 
design;  mill  construction  and  timberland  costs;  labor  relations,  including  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  union  agreements;  wage  and  salary  administration;  safety 
and  welfare  programs;  material  purchasing  and  handling;  cost  finding  and 
budgetary  control;  market  research  and  paper  sales;  the  schedule  and  planning 
department;  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  equipment;  production  and 
quality  control;  and  modern  organization  for  development  and  research.  A 
feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a comprehensive  economic  report 
covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product  (e.g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and 
graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data  concerning  this  item  of 
manufacture.- — II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry  are 
solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  suitable  for  investigation 
with  small  scale  equipment.  Projects  occur  in  pulping,  bleaching,  beating, 
sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and  paper 
products.  Application  of  new  chemicals  for  improvement  of  manufacturing 
processes  or  developing  special  properties  in  paper  provides  basis  for  a series  of 
interesting  investigations.  Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available 
literature  on  the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  type- 
written report  which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  re- 
port is  a detailed  outline  of  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to 
undertake  during  the  next  semester.  The  laboratory  outline  is  reviewed  by  the 
instructor  and,  if  satisfactory,  approval  is  given  for  student  to  initiate  laboratory 
research  on  the  problem. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  5, 
6,  7,  102,  103,  FC  120,  125,  Chem  130b. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109  is 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the 
discovery  of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed  are 
assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem.— II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109. 
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111.  APPLIED  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Paper  mill  microbiology,  water 
analysis,  water  treatment  processes,  and  mill  waste  disposal.  Laboratory  work 
covers  microbiological  examination  of  process  water,  pulp  and  paper  and 
paperboard  products,  evaluation  of  toxicants,  mineral  examination  of  water, 
methods  of  treating  fresh  water,  fiber  recovery  systems,  and  methods  of  treating 
mill  effluents  to  reduce  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Lectures  cover  effects  of 
microbiological  activity  in  papermaking,  methods  of  control,  and  methods  of 
making  a paper  mill  survey.  Visits  to  selected  paper  mills  are  used  to  study 

commercial  methods  of  microbiological  control. — II.  . Prerequisites: 

P&P  1,  F Bot  43  or  equivalent. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  will  be 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend 
upon  nature  of  problem. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

SILVICULTURE  (Silv) 


1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their  effect 
on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a community. — I. 
Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  *FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  * SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  All  phases  of  forest  propaga- 
tion, especially  by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  SURVEY  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  program.  Cultural  operations  required  in  management  of 
stands  now  found  in  the  United  States. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  *FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours 
Lectures  and  recitations  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting  the 
occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  presuppres- 
sion, and  suppression.— II.  Mr.  Barrett. 

100.  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS  Credits  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources,  method 
of  collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to  planting,  with 
emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting. — 
I.  Mr.  Farnsworth.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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04.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in  resi- 
dence at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is  prac- 
ticed in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrens- 
)urg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural 
iperations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3),  fire  control 
■( Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113)  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features 
ire  lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest,  and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in 
4ew  England  engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry  operations. — II. 
Mr.  Heiberg  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  in- 
;tructor  regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp.) 

105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural  treat- 
ment of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest  areas 
n New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I. 
Messrs.  Heiberg  and  Barrett.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  re- 
garding cost  and  transportation.) 

112.  *SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Problems  assigned  for  review  of  literature  presented  in  reports.  Preparation 
af  work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports  presented. — II. 
staff. 

113.  *SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  manage- 
ment for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White.  Pre- 

requisite: Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in  dif- 
ferent forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  116. 

115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory,  field 
study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of 
species  for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means, 
methods  of  sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  2. 

116.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations, 
mainly  in  southern  states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  first 
semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  Instructor  as  to  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Heiberg,  Farnsworth,  Barrett,  and  White. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 


* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  undergraduate  students 
leave  for  Spring  Camp. 
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FOREST  UTILIZATION  (Util) 

1.  LOGGING  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  harvesting  forest  products  and  rela- 
tion of  logging  to  practice  of  forestry.  History,  development,  and  economics 
of  the  logging  industry. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

2.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  lumber  manufacture,  seasoning,  re- 
manufacture, grading,  and  marketing.  History,  development,  and  economics 
of  converting  logs  to  lumber.- — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

3.  GLUES  AND  FINISHES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties,  uses,  and  application  of  glues  and 
finishes  used  in  woodworking  industries. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

4.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  3 hours* 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Manufacturing  and  processing  of  primary  and 
secondary  forest  products,  exclusive  of  lumber.  Relation  of  these  products, 
such  as  crossties,  fuelwood,  pulpwood,  veneer,  cooperage,  fence  posts,  etc.,  to 
integrated  forest  enterprise  and  utilization  of  waste  wood. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

5.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  shop  practice,  and  plant  studies  in  care,  use,  production,  power, 
and  waste  in  woodworking  machinery. — II.  Mr.  Wylie. 

6.  PORTABLE  MILLING  AND  WOODLOT  LOGGING  Credit  1 hour 
One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  eight  weeks.  Characteris- 
tics, operations,  and  economics  of  portable  sawmill.  Relation  of  small  saw- 
mill to  lumber  industry  and  practice  of  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

10.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with 
light  frame  construction:  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

101.  LUMBER  SALESMANSHIP  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  underlying  salesmanship,  with  particular 
reference  to  lumber,  and  their  application  in  the  American  lumber  industry. — 

11.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
application  of  kiln  drying  of  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Gatslick. 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 
Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  the  woodworking 

industries.— II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Prerequisite:  Util  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic,  and  applied  conditions  and 
problems  of  timberland  ownership;  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and 
forest  products  in  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

* Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this 
course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  approximately  May  1. 
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07.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Wood  preservatives  and 
nethods  of  treatment. — I.  Mr.  Bishop. 

08.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Wood-preserving  industry;  construction  and  opera- 
ion  of  wood-preserving  plants;  management,  costs,  and  uses  of  treated  wood. — 
I.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  107. 

09.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply,  and 
itility  of  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber.— 
I.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
instruction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. — I. 
Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  Util  10.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

111.  VENEERS,  ADHESIVES,  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Advanced  work  in  technique  of  plywood  construc- 
;ion.  Library  work,  specifications  and  procedures  for  testing,  use  of  high 
frequency  dielectric  heat,  high  density  plywood,  and  gluing  defects  and  their 
:auses. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  Util  3. 

112.  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Organization  and  operation  of  a 
retail  lumber  yard:  layout,  installations  and  equipment,  policies,  practices,  and 
problems. — II.  Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  retail  yard  experience.  Open  only 
to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

113.  SOFTWOOD  GRADES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  for  first  half  of  semester;  one  hour  of 

lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  second  half.  History,  de- 
velopment, and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  for  logs,  lumber,  and 
other  products  of  softwood  species.  Study  of  bases  for  grading  and  economic 
relation  of  grades  to  uses. — I.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  limited  number  of 
Seniors  and  graduate  students  in  Forest  Utilization. 

114.  HARDWOOD  GRADES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  Credit  2 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of 

development  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  for  logs,  lumber,  small 
dimension,  veneer,  and  other  products  of  hardwood  species.  Provides  an 
understanding  of  bases  for  grades  and  economic  relation  of  grades  to  uses. — II. 
Mr.  Wylie.  Open  only  to  limited  number  of  Seniors  and  graduate  students 
in  Forest  Utilization. 

125.  FIELD  UTILIZATION  STUDY  Credit  4 hours 
A supervised  trip  of  3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
United  States  to  observe  and  study  logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment, 
wholesale  and  retail  yards,  and  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization. 
Detailed  report  is  required. — II.  Staff. 

201.  UTILIZATION  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to  nature  of 
problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research  in 
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the  lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
one  carbon)  required.— I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  UTILIZATION  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  Assigned  reports,  current  and  new 
developments,  and  new  literature  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle  and  Staff. 

213.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING  INDUS- 
TRIES I Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manu- 
facturing, production  planning  and  control,  motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant.- — I.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  and  limited  number  of  qualified  Seniors. 

214.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING  INDUS- 
TRIES II  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout  planning  tech- 
niques, and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries.  Continuation 
of  laboratory  problem  assigned  in  Util  213.- — II.  Mr.  Wylie.  Prerequisite: 
Util  213.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  and  limited  number  of  qualified 
Seniors. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  (WT) 


1.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and 
elementary  silvics  of  woody  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  genera  and 
species  native  to  the  northeastern  and  other  important  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States. — I and  II.  Mr.  Harlow. 

2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy  and 
elementary  silvics  of  the  most  important  genera  and  timber  species  of  the  United 
States. — I.  Messrs.  Harlow  and  Caldwell. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood. 
Identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  valuable  in  wood  identification.- — I.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Pre- 
requisite: WT  1 or  2. 

101.  PAPERMAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 
One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphological  and  tax- 
onomic study  of  fibers  used  in  papermaking.  Elementary  statistics  useful  in 
fiber  identification. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2,  3. 

103.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUE  OF  WOODY  PLANTS 
Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  tissues  of  woody 
plants  for  sectioning.  Technique  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting.  Theory 

and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — II.  . Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2, 

3,  FC  120,  except  by  special  arrangement. 
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104.  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour  second 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood,  including  lectures,  problems,  and  use 
of  timber  testing  equipment. — -I  and  II.  Mr.  deZeeuw.  Prerequisites:  Math 
101a,  Phys  1. 

105.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and 
assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  structure, 
physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
deZeeuw  and  Core.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

106.  ADVANCED  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory. 
Survey  of  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood.  Demonstrations  in 
laboratory.- — II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  1 hour 

Three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making  photomicrographs  of  sections 
of  woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters,  and 
chemistry  of  photography. — II.  Messrs.  Harlow  and  Cote.  Prerequisites: 

WT  3,  103. 

108.  TIMBER  PHYSICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of  wood 
in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. — II.  Mr.  Skaar. 
Prerequisites:  WT  3,  Math  101,  Phys  1. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  DENDROLOGY  AND  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Harlow,  deZeeuw,  and  Skaar. 

202.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood 
technology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of 
current  literature. — I and  II.  Staff.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood 
Technology.  Not  elective  by  students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Depart- 
ment. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 

FOREST  ZOOLOGY  (F  Zoo) 


1.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  and  all  courses  in  Forest 
Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General  survey  of  animal 
biology.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to  zoological 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  differentiation,  development,  and  heredity. 
— I.  Mr.  Stegeman  and  assistants. 
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II.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 
Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  except  F Zoo  1. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  forest  and 
range  wildlife  and  principles  governing  its  conservation ; emphasis  on  distribu- 
tion, adaptations,  functions,  and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates 
of  forest  and  range  communities. — II.  Messrs.  King  and  Alexander. 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic-  j 
sociological  mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

III.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification,  and 
probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships  to 
the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  involved 
in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation,  preserva-  r 
iion,  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. — I.  Mr. 
Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES  Credit  3 - 

hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of  gross 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their  highly 
specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115.  LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  fresh- 
water biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  fresh-water 
environments  and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  fresh-water 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits,  and  research  tech- 
niques. Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr. 
Dence. 

120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  community 
principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations,  and  population 
dynamics. — I.  Mr.  Alexander. 

121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classifica- 
tion of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE,  POND,  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques  i 
of  managing  fresh-water  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
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animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I. 
Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 

123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Techniques  used  in  the 
management  of  wildlife  on  marsh  and  upland  areas.  Emphasis  on  preparation 
of  management  plans,  mapping  methods,  population  controls,  and  environ- 
mental management  practices.  Consideration  given  to  individual  species  of 
wildlife  and  specific  areas  with  their  general  land-use  problems. — I.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 

201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest  zoology. 
One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or  II.  Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new 
developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 

203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wildlife 
management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

204.  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  development  of  wildlife 
administration,  legislation,  education,  and  management;  responsibilities,  person- 
nel, and  functions  of  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution  of 
North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution,  and  nature 
of  ranges  occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  re- 
quired.— I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and  museum. 
Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling,  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II.  Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management,  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences, 
and  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon). — I or  II. 
Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II. 
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ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elective  in  some  programs  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Additional  courses  needed  to  complete  programs  may  be  elected 
by  College  of  Forestry  students,  subject  to  administrative  approval. 


COLLEGE  OF 
APPLIED  SCIENCE 


Credit 

Hours 


CE  105  Elementary  Aerial 

Photogrammetry 

EE  41  Elementary  Applica- 
tions of  Electrical 

Engineering 

ME  28  Elementary  Heat, 

Power 

MM  107  Time  and  Motion 

Study  

COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Acct  1 

Advt  101 

PM  101 

PM  110 

PM  115 

PM  130 

PM  140 
PM  150 
Fin  101 
Ins  101 
Ins  110 

Bus  Law  51 

Mktg  101 

Transp  101 

Bus  Stat  101 


Principles  of 

Accounting  . . . 

Elements  of 
Advertising  . 
Industrial 
Management 
Elements  of 

Production  . . . 

Production 

Management  . . 

Analysis  of  American 
Industries 

Purchasing  .... 
Personnel  Relations  . 
Elements  of  Finance 
General  Insurance 
Property  and 

Casualty  Insurance 
Principles  of 

Business  Law  . . 

Elements  of 

Marketing  . . . 

General 

Transportation  . . 

Business  Statistics 


COLLEGE  OF  Credit 

LIBERAL  ARTS  Hours 

Chem  5 

Glass  Blowing  and 

Construction  of 
Apparatus  . . . 

I 

Chem  6 

General  Chemistry  . 

8 

Chem  130 

Quantitative  Analysis 

5 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry  . 

8 

Chem  141 

Physical  Chemistry  . 

6 

Chem  144 

Colloids 

3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of 

Economics  . . 3 or  6 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

6 

Genetics  125  Genetics  .... 

3 

Geol  36 

Forest  Geology 

3 

Geol  106 

Geomorphology  . . 

3 

Math  3 

Elementary  Plane 

Analytical 
Geometry  . . . 

3 

Math  41 

Plane  Trigonometry  . 

3 

Math  42 

College  Algebra  . 

3 

Math  101 

Calculus  .... 

8 

Phys  1 

General  Physics 

8 

Phys  3 

General  Physics  . 

6 

Phys  102 

Advanced 

General  Physics  . 6 


SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 

AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Pub  Add  8 Public  Speaking  . . 2 
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Undergraduate  Register 

SEPTEMBER  20,  1951 

Abbreviations : Landscape — Landscape  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment; Utilization  (C&D) — Conversion  and  Distribution;  Utilization 
(RM&LC) — Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction. 


Joseph  Abelson  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
New  York  City 
Paul  P.  Abrahams  ’55 
Jackson  Heights 
Thomas  F.  Adams  ’55 
Ilion 

Nicholas  H.  Alex  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Richard  J.  Alexander  ’53  Landscape 
Syracuse 

Frank  J.  Allen  ’54  Wood  Technology 
Syracuse 

Gene  E.  Allen  ’55 
Perry 

William  F.  Aloisi,  Jr.  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Fred  M.  Amram  ’55 
New  York  City 
David  G.  Anderson  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Mottville 

Theodore  T.  Anderson  ’55 
Kennedy 

W.  S.  Anderson,  Jr.  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Peekskill 

John  W.  Andresen  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Brooklyn 

William  J.  Andrews  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Niagara  Falls 

Clyde  V.  Angevine  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Endicott 


Voigt  D.  Archer  ’55 
East  Rochester 

Floyd  J.  Arnold  ’52  General  Forestry 
Ludlowville 

Arthur  N.  Ashley  ’54  General  Forestry 
Mineola 

Fred  Aversa  ’53  General  Forestry 
Yonkers 

Robert  F.  Avery  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Harry  A.  Bachmann  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

John  R.  Badewitz  ’53 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Williamsville 
Guy  E.  Baier  ’55 
Geneva 

Charles  A.  Baker  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Baldwinsville 
Robert  L.  Barker  ’55 
Lynbrook 

C.  E.  Bartlett  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Cooperstown 

George  W.  Barton  ’53  Landscape 

Stottville 

Arnold  L.  Bauerle  ’52  General  Forestry 
East  Meadow 
J.  H.  Beatson,  Jr.  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Auburn 

Kenneth  R.  Becker  ’52  Landscape 

Syracuse 
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Stanley  L.  Becker  ’52 

Wood  Technology 

Syracuse 

Frank  J.  Bencze  ’53  General  Forestry 
Greenfield  Center 

E.  J.  Berger  ’52  Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Buffalo 

T.  S.  Bergmann  ’53  General  Forestry 
Jackson  Heights 

Karl  Bergsvik  ’52  General  Forestry 
St.  Albans 
E.  R.  Berman  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Brooklyn 

David  R.  Bernhardt  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Buffalo 

Robert  W.  Bernhardt  ’55 
Buffalo 

Lewis  J.  Beyea  ’53  General  Forestry 
Yorktown  Heights 

Gino  P.  Biasi  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Little  Falls 

Robert  B.  Birkett  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Norwich 

William  G.  Bodmer  ’55 
Bay  Shore 

Sigmund  G.  Bookbinder  ’52  Landscape 
Brooklyn 

Richard  A.  Booth  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Troy 

John  G.  Bowman  ’55 
Syracuse 

Robert  M.  Bownes  ’55 
Watertown 

Terrance  J.  Boyle  ’53  Landscape 
I lion 

Robert  W.  Bradbury  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Syracuse 

James  E.  Brewer  ’55 
Vernon 

James  S.  Brewer  ’55 
Dunkirk 
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Robert  C.  Brewer  ’52  General  Forestry 
Oneida 

John  B.  Bright  ’54  General  Forestry 
F ayetteville 
John  W.  Bright  ’55 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Deane  H.  Brink  ’55 
Huntington 
Robert  H.  Brock  ’55 
East  Dorset,  Vt. 

Howard  M.  Broock,  Jr.  ’54 

Pulp  & Paper 

Elmira 

John  W.  Brooks  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Cortland 

Donald  F.  Brown  ’55 
Camillus 

Donald  H.  Brown  ’53  General  Forestry 
Rome 

Clive  H.  Bubb  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

James  A.  Buffington  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Newburgh 
Gary  H.  Burgess  ’55 
Port  Gibson 

Robert  D.  Burgess  ’52  Landscape 

Ithaca 

Frank  B.  Burggraf  ’54  Landscape 

Jackson  Heights 
Kenneth  M.  Butler  ’55 
Syracuse 

Samuel  L.  Butler  ’54  Landscape 

Brooklyn 

Arthur  C.  Button  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Marietta 

Frank  C.  Button  ’55 
Watkins  Glen 
N.  F.  Button  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Syracuse 
John  G.  Call  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


J.  L.  Camarda  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Wallkill 

Robert  W.  Campbell  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Delmar 

G.  D.  Capella  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Solvay 

Richard  J.  Capella  ’55 
Solvay 

Donald  L.  Capone  ’55 
Ridgewood 

Wilbur  H.  Carey  ’53  General  Forestry 
Long  Lake 

Donald  E.  Carlson  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Elsmere 

Harry  O.  Carlson  ’54  Landscape 
New  York  City 

R.  W.  Carpenter  ’54  General  Forestry 
Monson,  Mass. 

Ted  R.  Carson  ’52  General  Forestry 
Kane,  Pa. 

Robert  C.  Carsten  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Guilford 

Philip  D.  Case  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Stillwater 
Neill  H.  Casey  ’55 
White  Plains 

Robert  F.  Caswell,  Jr.  ’54 

Pulp  & Paper 

Watertown 

Philip  A.  Cerasoli  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Rochester 

S Frank  L.  Cessna,  Jr.  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Chamberlain  ’52 

General  Forestry 

West  Point 

John  A.  Cheesman  ’55 
Yonkers 

Verner  W.  Clapp,  Jr.  ’55 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Philip  C.  Clark  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Robert  A.  Clark  ’53  Landscape 

Albany 

Donald  A.  Cleveland  ’55 
Cohocton 

Richard  M.  Clowe  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Schenectady 

Alan  F.  Coates  ’52  General  Forestry 
Blossvale 

Durwood  F.  Coats  ’55 
Alma 

Kendall  W.  Coats  ’52  General  Forestry 
Alma 

Barry  S.  Colassard  ’55 
Little  Neck 
Dann  S.  Colvin  ’55 
Cherry  Creek 
John  C.  Combs  ’55 
Binghamton 
John  L.  Connelly  ’55 
Jackson  Heights 
Gary  I.  Cooper  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Monticello 

John  S.  Cornell  ’53  Utilization  (C&D) 
Syracuse 

Alan  B.  Corry  ’55 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Samuel  D.  Costanzo  ’55 
Middletown 

W.  A.  Cowan  ’52  General  Forestry 
Bradenton,  Fla. 

Ellis  B.  Cowling  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Pompey 

James  R.  Craine  ’53  General  Forestry 
Mount  Vernon 
David  A.  Crawford  ’55 
Ossining 

Benjamin  A.  Critelli  ’55 
Niagara  Falls 

Alton  G.  Cronk  ’54  General  Forestry 
Oswego 
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Leonard  J.  Crosby  ’55 
Fulton 

R.  D.  Crossley  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Queens 

Chester  D.  Crowell  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

James  G.  Crowley  ’52  Landscape 
Utica 

Carl  F.  Crownhart  ’55 
Ogdensburg 
E.  D.  Cruickshank  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Auburn 

J.  H.  Cunningham  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 
Mount  Vernon 

James  R.  Curran  ’53  General  Forestry 
Carthage 

Eugene  R.  Dale  ’54  General  Forestry 
Rochester 

Stuart  A.  Dalheim  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Staten  Island 
Walter  H.  Damon  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Syracuse 

Paul  L.  Daniell  ’52  General  Forestry 
Valhalla 

Joseph  M.  Darby  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Ossining 

Merrill  G.  Davis  ’55 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

John  A.  Davison  ’54  General  Forestry 
Glens  Falls 

Gordon  C.  DeAngelo  ’54  Landscape 
Campbell  Hall 

H.  V.  Decker,  Jr.  ’53  General  Forestry 
Middletown 
Walter  C.  Deepers  ’55 
Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Donald  J.  DeKing  ’55 
Wolcott 

W.  I.  Delamater  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Liberty 


Sergi  L.  Demchuk  ’55 
Woodbury 

Robert  F.  Denny  ’53  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 

David  R.  Deretchin  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Liberty 

Michael  P.  DeSimone  ’55 
New*York  City 
Allan  Dinhofer  ’55 
Jamaica 

Robert  Dolin  ’53  General  Forestry 
New  Hartford 
A.  N.  Dombrowski  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Francis  E.  Donohue  ’55 
New  York  City 

William  Donovan  ’52  General  Forestry 
New  York  City 
R.  I.  Doolittle  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Lynbrook 
R.  D.  Douglas  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Syracuse 

Edwin  S.  Drabek  ’55 
Blasdell 

John  P.  Duffy,  Jr.  ’54  General  Forestry 
North  Syracuse 

W.  F.  Duggleby  ’52  General  Forestry 
I lion 

T.  F.  Duncan  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Norwich 

L.  R.  Dworshak  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 

A.  F.  Dzurissin,  Jr.  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Sidney 

C.  Edward  Eager  ’54 

Wood  Technology 

Syracuse 

Paul  O.  Eastbury  ’55 
Kenmore 
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Rene  Elisar  ’53  General  Forestry 
Bronx 

Donald  Enders  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Yonkers 

David  E.  Erion  ’52  General  Forestry 
Oneida 

Robert  L.  Evans  ’52  General  Forestry 
Rochester 

E.  H.  Faerber  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LG) 

Syracuse 

Harry  F.  Fariel  ’53  Utilization  (C&D) 
Irvington 

Eric  C.  Feasey  ’52  General  Forestry 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Warren  R.  Ferguson  ’55 
Glens  Falls 

William  C.  Fessel  ’54  General  Forestry 
Smallwood 

James  R.  Field  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Oneida 

George  C.  Finck  ’55 
Chittenango 
Ronald  I.  Finkle  ’55 
Troy 

Donald  P.  Finnegan  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Jackson  Heights 

Kenneth  L.  Fischer  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Yonkers 

Lewis  E.  Flax  ’55 
Yonkers 

Richard  A.  Fogarty  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Brooklyn 

Burton  A.  Ford  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

F.  J.  Fragomeli,  Jr.  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 

Middletown 
Ernest  C.  Frank  ’55 
Astoria 

A.  H.  Frankenbach  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Glen  Gove 


Robert  W.  Frevert  ’53 

General  Forestry 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Donald  R.  Fritch  ’55 
Syracuse 

W.  A.  Froebrich  ’54  General  Forestry 
Queens  Village 
Martin  Gallent  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LG) 

Brooklyn 

Bernard  J.  Galvin  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Rochester 
Tadej  Geciw  ’55 
Syracuse 

Stanley  R.  Geda  ’54  Landscape 
Bronx 

Bruce  W.  Gehring  ’55 
Fulton 

Kenneth  E.  Gellart  ’55 
Buffalo 

Edwin  W.  Genf  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Rochester 

Raymond  Georges  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Brooklyn 

J.  E.  Gersbach  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LG) 

Shortsville 
W.  J.  Gibbs  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Middletown 

James  Giraytys  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Rochester 

W.  T.  Gladstone  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Addison 

G.  G.  Glasser  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Tonawanda 
Edward  V.  Glover  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Syracuse 

A.  M.  Glowka  ’52  General  Forestry 
New  York  City 
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Thomas  B.  Goddard  ’53 

General  Forestry 

New  Hartford 

Basil  S.  Goerner  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Brooklyn 

James  Goodwin  ’55 
Buffalo 

Kling  Goodwin  ’55 
White  Plains 

S.  N.  Gorbatsevich  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Erie,  Pa. 

John  W.  Gorgas  ’55 
Hollis 

W.  H.  Governale  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
New  York  City 
John  E.  Grammel  ’55 
New  York  City 

Carl  E.  Granfelt  ’53  General  Forestry 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  H.  Gratzer  ’55 
Syracuse 
Barrie  Gray  ’55 
Schenectady 

Henry  M.  Greenhouse  ’55 
Harrison 

Peter  H.  Grimmer  ’55 
East  Meadow 
Carl  M.  Groepler  ’55 
Yonkers 

Alfred  R.  Grzenda  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Baldwin 

Robert  Guenther  ’52  General  Forestry 
New  York  City 
Neil  B.  Gutchess  ’55 
Dryden 

R.  W.  Haines,  Jr.  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Leon  M.  Hakes  ’55 
Rochester 

Richard  N.  Hale  ’54  General  Forestry 
Winsted,  Conn. 


Albert  R.  Hall  ’55 
Moravia 

Kenneth  W.  Hall  ’55 
Philadelphia 

Richard  P.  Hamilton  ’52 

Pulp  & Paper 

Phoenix 

Irwin  E.  Hammel  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
New  York  City 
Lawrence  F.  Hanlon  ’55 
Horseheads 

Carl  O.  Hansen  ’53  General  Forestry 
Scotia 

David  S.  Hansen  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Mayville 
John  S.  Hard  ’55 
Red  Hook 

Alexander  J.  R.  Harding  ’55 
Bellmore 

James  M.  Harper  ’55 
LaFayette 
John  L.  Harper  ’55 
LaFayette 

Warren  L.  Hartman  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Yonkers 

Thomas  L.  Havill  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Syracuse 

Ernest  J.  Havlick  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Syracuse 

Sherrill  J.  Hazard  ’54 

Wood  Technology 

Syracuse 

Lisle  A.  Heal  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Baldwinsville 

David  W.  Heidenreich  ’55 
Syracuse 

J.  M.  Heinike  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Eggertsville 
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William  K.  Heintz  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Elma 

James  F.  Hem  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Richard  N.  Hess  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Allan  Hessel  ’53  General  Forestry 

Tarry  town 
Robert  M.  Hick  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Oneonta 

Jack  D.  Hill  ’53  General  Forestry 

Binghamton 

Robert  G.  Hill  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Brooklyn 

Robert  E.  Hillman  ’55 
Babylon 
E.  J.  Hinkel  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Medford 

Frank  J.  Hoare  ’52  General  Forestry 
Yonkers 

Robert  F.  Hoban  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Yonkers 

Philip  A.  Hoelle  ’52  General  Forestry 
Mineola 

Herbert  A.  Hoffman  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Newburgh 

Peter  K.  Hofmann  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Larchmont 

N.  E.  Holgersen  ’53  General  Forestry 
Glen  Cove 
C.  F.  Horton  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Marcellus 
S.  E.  Hosier  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Baldwinsville 

George  E.  Householder  ’55 
Carrollton,  Ohio 
Stanford  T.  Hovey  ’55 
Henderson 


Everett  V.  Howell  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Bronxville 

Edward  E.  Hughes  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Watervliet 

Robert  C.  Huntley  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Syracuse 

Jay  G.  Hutchinson  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Scarsdale 

Olin  V.  Hyde  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Robert  W.  Ingham  ’55 
Niagara  Falls 
Charles  J.  Irwin  ’55 
Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Larry  Isaacson  ’55 
Rochester 

Walter  Jarck  ’53  General  Forestry 
Leeds 

Donald  J.  Jensen  ’52  General  Forestry 
New  York  City 
C.  E.  Johnson  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Albany 

Keith  B.  Johnson  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Fredonia 

Laurence  E.  Johnson  ’55 
South  Ozone  Park 
Richard  D.  Johnson  ’55 
Baldwinsville 
R.  B.  Johnson  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Syracuse 

Robert  C.  Johnson  ’55 
North  Easton,  Mass. 

Joseph  W.  Judge,  Jr.  ’52 

Pulp  & Paper 

Nyack 

N.  R.  Jurkscheit  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Bronx 
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Edmond  C.  Kagi  ’53  Landscape 
East  Syracuse 
Collins  F.  Kellogg  ’55 
Lowville 

Connor  H.  Kelly  ’52  General  Forestry 
Salamanca 

Richard  D.  Kelly  ’55 
Albany 

Robert  W.  Kennedy  ’53 

Wood  Technology 

Syracuse 

Russel  W.  Kenyon  ’54 

Wood  Technology 

Plattsburg 

George  S.  Kepner,  ’54 

General  Forestry 

West  Sand  Lake 
Robert  E.  Resting  ”55 
Nyack 

John  E.  Kettleman  ’54 

General  Forestry 

St.  Albans 
E.  L.  Kimball  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Charles  J.  Kimbrell,  Jr.  ’55 
New  Woodstock 
David  H.  Kimbrell  ’54 

General  Forestry 

East  Syracuse 

J.  A.  Kindon,  Jr.  ’54  General  Forestry 
Amsterdam 

Stephen  P.  Kirby  ’53  General  Forestry 
Freeport 

Robert  H.  Kirkbride  ’55 
Albany 

William  A.  Kissam  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Chestertown 
Harold  M.  Klaiber  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Kenmore 

Blair  A.  Knapp  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Watertown 


John  R.  Knapp  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

G.  C.  Knickerbocker  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Dalton,  Mass. 

Charles  R.  Knight  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Monroe 

Ronald  W.  Knox  ’55 
White  Plains 
Joseph  F.  Koch  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Kenmore 

E.  P.  Kohler  ’53  General  Forestry 
Rochester 
John  F.  Kolbe  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
New  York  City 

Oleg  G.  Kolen  ’53  Utilization  (C&D) 
New  York  City 

Henry  C.  Koppel  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Rochester 

Robert  S.  Kraiman  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
New  York  City 

Harry  P.  Krakauer  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
New  York  City 

William  C.  Kratzenstein,  Jr.  ’55 
Floral  Park 
Francis  W.  Krug  ’55 
Herkimer 

Edgar  A.  Kupillas  ’53 

General  Forestry 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Dieter  F.  Kutscha  ’55 
Union,  N.  J. 

Floyd  A.  LaManna  ’54  Landscape 
Solvay 

George  Lambe  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

Ronald  M.  Lanner  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Brooklyn 

Frank  G.  Lapo  ’55 
Woodstock 
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A.  L.  Larsen  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Brooklyn 

Richard  W.  Lasher  ’55 
Freeport 

Joseph  LaSpisa  ’55 
Freeport 

William  B.  Leak  ’53  General  Forestry 
Oakland,  N.  J. 

Richard  E.  Learned  ’55 
Huntington 

Donald  J.  LeBeau  ’55 
Saranac  Lake 

Phillip  C.  LePine  ’55 
Auburn 

R.  E.  Leskawa  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Robert  Levine  ’52  General  Forestry 
Brooklyn 

Harry  J.  L’Hommedieu  ’52  Landscape 
South  Otselic 

Lawrence  A.  Liddle  ’55 
Forestport 

R.  D.  Lindeman  ’52  Wood  Technology 
DeWitt 

E.  F.  Liszewski  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Fort  Johnson 

Russell  H.  Little  ’52  Landscape 

Williamsville 

John  G.  Litynski  ’54  Landscape 

Amsterdam 

Walter  Lobotsky  ’53  General  Forestry 
Rhinebeck 

Alfred  E.  Lockwood  ’55 
Montville,  N.  J. 

W.  Lopushinsky  ’53  General  Forestry 
Rome 

Ronald  J.  Love  ’55 
Manlius 

Thomas  C.  Luche  ’55 
Brooklyn 

Trygve  C.  Lucken  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 


Martin  I.  Lurie  ’55 
Brooklyn 

Robert  L.  Lyon  ’53  General  Forestry 
Dolgeville 

Robert  B.  MacHaffie  ’52  Landscape 
Troy 

Duncan  MacNaughton  ’55 
Geneseo 

R.  J.  MacNaughton  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 

Syracuse 

Fritz  A.  Maier  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Utica 

Herman  L.  Marder  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
New  York  City 
Emerson  F.  Markham  ’55 
Jackson  Heights 

Robert  J.  Marks  ’54  General  Forestry 
Schenectady 

S.  J.  Marks  ’53  Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Brooklyn 

Robert  L.  Marlewski  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Gowanda 

P.  R.  Martin,  Jr.  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Lawrence 

Ralph  F.  Martin  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
New  York  City 
Rudolph  C.  Marzadri  ’55 
Solvay 

John  R.  Massarano  ’55 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

Barry  D.  Matin  ’52  Wood  Technology 
Syracuse 

Robert  M.  Mayer  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Staten  Island 

Charles  H.  Mayhood  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Richard  L.  McChesney  ’55 
Freeport 

W.  J.  McClements  ’53 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Hopewell,  Va. 

D.  L.  McConaughy  ’53  Gen.  Forestry 
Sea  Cliff 
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Roy  V.  McCready  ’52  Landscape 
Buffalo 

Robert  R.  McCutcheon  ’55 
Syracuse 

R.  D.  McElroy  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Elmsford 

Richard  M.  McEvoy  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Yonkers 

John  R.  McGann  ’52  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 

Chester  A.  McKee  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Niagara  Falls 
Thomas  A.  McKenzie  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Bronx 

Robert  S.  McKinley  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Oswego 

Richard  R.  McKinney  ’55 
Dunkirk 

Donald  C.  Meckert  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Larchmont 

John  W.  Merrick  ’52  General  Forestry 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Daniel  Meyer  ’55 
New  York  City 
Robert  B.  Michalek  ’55 
Lackawanna 
Albert  J.  Miller  ’55 
Plattsburg 
John  L.  Miller  ’55 
Port  Byron 

Clark  A.  Miner  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Union 

Norman  H.  Miner  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Bath 

John  A.  Moir  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Yonkers 

Donald  C.  Moller  ’54  Landscape 
Pearl  River 


Donald  G.  Mook  ’54  General  Forestry 
Scarsdale 

Donald  E.  Moore  ’54  General  Forestry 
Corning 

Edward  V.  Moore  ’55 
Brooklyn 

George  W.  Moore  ’54  Landscape 

Latham 

Vincent  J.  Moore  ’54  Landscape 

Buffalo 

John  D.  Morris  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
W atertown 

Robert  L.  Morris  ’54  General  Forestry 
Buffalo 

J.  Edwin  Morse  ’55 
Brooklyn 

Paul  E.  Morse,  Jr.  ’55 
Jamestown 

Russell  C.  Mulvey  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Wilmington 

Robert  E.  Munson  ’55 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Norman  L.  Murphy  ’55 
Central  Square 

William  P.  Nagel  ’53  General  Forestry 
Hempstead 

Thomas  E.  Neave  ’55 
Syracuse 

Richard  G.  Nelson  ’55 
Stamford,  Conn. 

David  Nevin  ’54  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 

Gordon  R.  Nielsen  ’53 

General  Forestry 
Huntington  Station 

Ludwig  A.  Niemann  ’55 
Garden  City 

George  W.  Nile  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Ilion 

Charles  L.  Noble  ’52  General  Forestry 
Norwich 

Henry  K.  Noldan  ’52  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 
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Thomas  L.  Norton,  Jr.  ’55 
Scarsdale 

Paul  T.  Nutter  ’54  General  Forestry 
Oxford 

Richard  E.  Oakford  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Uniondale 

R.  F.  O’Brien  ’53  Utilization  (C&D) 
Bronx 

Chester  G.  Oehme,  Jr.  ’55 
Central  Valley 
Timothy  G.  O’Keefe  ’55 
Staten  Island 
Arthur  F.  Olsen  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Flushing 

Daniel  J.  O’Reardon  ’55 
Chittenango 
Kenneth  D.  Osborn  ’55 
Camillus 
K.  L.  Osthus  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Brooklyn 

H.  Eugene  Ostmark  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Queens  Village 

B.  G.  Owen  ’52  General  Forestry 
Turnwood 
James  A.  Parker  ’55 
Ilion 

Stuart  F.  Parker  ’55 
Watertown 
K.  B.  Parsons  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
White  Plains 
William  P.  Patterson  ’55 
Brooklyn 

Calvin  J.  Paulmann  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Scarsdale 

Donald  W.  Payne  ’54  Landscape 
Oxford 

D.  H.  Pellissier  ’53  General  Forestry 
Valley  Stream 


Robert  A.  Perry  ’55 
Palm  City,  Calif. 

William  P.  Petro  ’55 
East  Syracuse 

Donald  A.  Pierce  ’52  General  Forestry 
Rochester 
Daniel  B.  Place  ’55 
Newfane 

Jay  H.  Plusch  ’55 
Brooklyn 

Keith  R.  Polhemus  ’52  Landscape 
Binghamton 
Robert  W.  Porter  ’54 

Wood  Technology 
Williamstown,  Vt. 

Robert  G.  Potter  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Allegany 

Donald  R.  Potts  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
DeWitt 

Richard  A.  Preibisch  ’54 

Pulp  & Paper 

Auburn 

Francis  E.  Prete  ’53  Landscape 

Hornell 

R.  J.  Purick  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Hempstead 
Robert  M.  Ralph  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Rochester 

David  W.  Raney  ’53  General  Forestry 
Flushing 

Endel  E.  Rank  ’55 
Long  Island  City 

Andrew  Rapavi  ’52  Wood  Technology 
Utica 

Donald  L.  Redmond  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Kenmore 

Ralph  G.  Reed  ’55 
Munnsville 

Paul  S.  Reeves  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Baldwinsville 
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Fred  D.  Regetz  ’52  Landscape 

Turin 

R.  F.  Reidinger  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Johnson  City 

Robert  G.  Reimann  ’54  Landscape 

White  Plains 
Peter  M.  Renner  ’55 
Cazenovia 

Richard  B.  Revelle  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Watertown 
R.  S.  Richards  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Auburn 

E.  J.  Richardson  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Brooklyn 

Jerry  S.  Richardson  ’54  Landscape 
Buffalo 

E.  T.  Rickard,  Jr.  ’52  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 

John  E.  Ring  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
North  Chatham 

John  H.  Risley  ’52  General  Forestry 
Pleasantville 

W.  G.  Robillard  ’52  General  Forestry 
Glens  Falls 
J.  N.  Rodgers  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Scarsdale 

C.  M.  Roithmayr  ’52  General  Forestry 
Brooklyn 

Donald  C.  Roman  ’55 
Niagara  Falls 

John  A.  Ronscavage  ’54  Landscape 
Hudson,  Pa. 

Donald  N.  Rose  ’52  General  Forestry 
Union,  N.  J. 

Howard  S.  Rothe  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Binghamton 

Roger  B.  Ryan  ’53  General  Forestry 
Port  Chester 
William  N.  Saha  ’55 
Oswego 


Paul  F.  Sardella  ’54  General  Forestry 
Buffalo 

George  Schaffer  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Brooklyn 

Douglas  W.  Scharbach  ’55 
Schenectady 


Richard  L.  Scharinger  ’55 
New  York  City 


R.  F.  Schlobohm  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D)  ^ 

Staten  Island 

R.  E.  Schneiter  ’53  General  Forestry 
Buffalo 


Frederick  A.  Scholl  ’55 
Coming 
R.  S.  Schott  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Brooklyn 

Bruce  H.  Schrier  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Middletown 


is 


Thomas  H.  Schubert  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Ithaca 

Donald  A.  Schultz  ’55 
Rochester 

Richard  J.  Schultz  ’54  Landscape 
Bronx 

W.  J.  Schumaker  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Syracuse 

Harold  E.  Schumm  ’53  Landscape 
Port  Gibson 

Ronald  R.  Schutts  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Geneseo 

Ernest  A.  Schwab  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 

Little  Neck 

A.  F.  Schwartz  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Syracuse 


H.  P.  Schwartz  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Forest  Hills 
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Peter  J.  Schwarts  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

James  D.  Seaman  ’52  General  Forestry 
Rochester 

George  Sears  ’54  General  Forestry 
Troy 

Frederick  J.  Seibert  ’55 
Ballston  Lake 

Stuart  G.  Senn  ’53  General  Forestry 
Angola 

Richard  G.  Serino  ’55 
Tuckahoe 

William  J.  Shaughnessy  ’54 

Pulp  & Paper 

Kingston 

David  A.  Sheppard  ’55 
Skaneateles 

Robert  J.  Shimer  ’52  General  Forestry 
Lockport 

Noah  M.  Shopenn  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 
New  Hyde  Park 

Roy  F.  Shortt  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

J.  E.  Shottafer  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Utica 

Richard  L.  Silliman  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Oneonta 

John  M.  Simpson,  Jr.  ’52 

Wood  Technology 

Syracuse 

W.  C.  Skillman  ’53  General  Forestry 
Deposit 

John  S.  Skvorak  ’55 
Johnstown 

Lawrence  J.  Slentz  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 
W.  A.  Sloat  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LG) 
Norwood,  N.  J. 

D.  E.  Smith  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Ilion 

Harlan  W.  Smith  ’55 
Cattaraugus 


Jack  C.  Smith  ’54  General  Forestry 
East  Aurora 

James  W.  Smith  ’53  General  Forestry 
Olean 

Mark  A.  Smith,  Jr.  ’55 
New  York  City 

R.  M.  Smith  ’52  General  Forestry 
Medina 

Walter  P.  Smith  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Kingston 

Wayne  J.  Smith  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Amsterdam 

William  R.  Smith  ’54  General  Forestry 
Fillmore 

Robert  L.  Smuts  ’53  General  Forestry 
Scotia 

Robert  E.  Smythe  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Raymond  W.  Snyder  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Kingston 

Seymour  Sobel  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Forest  Hills 

Igor  Sobolev  ’54  General  Forestry 
Cazenovia 

H.  A.  Soper,  Jr.,  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Fayetteville 

Joseph  E.  Soukup  ’55 
Syracuse 

Lloyd  T.  Soule  ’52  General  Forestry 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

G.  T.  Sowinski  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 

Buffalo 

Richard  J.  State  ’55 
Buffalo 

Elmer  L.  Stauss  ’55 
Rochester 

H.  R.  Steidle  ’53  General  Forestry 

South  Salem 
Robert  T.  Steinholtz  ’55 
Richmond  Hill 
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Paul  A.  Stevens  ’54  General  Forestry 
Hudson  Falls 

Richard  M.  Stevens  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Tuxedo  Park 

J.  W.  Stewart  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Cooperstown 

William  M.  Stewart,  III  ’55 
Syracuse 

R.  G.  Stine  ’53  Utilization  (RM&LC) 
Kenmore 

Edward  H.  Stone  ’55 
Hamilton 

Arthur  E.  Stover  ’52  General  Forestry 
Brooklyn 

P.  D.  Strolis  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
Syracuse 

Henry  Struve  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Utica 

Paul  E.  Sullivan  ’55 
Potsdam 

R.  D.  Sullivan  ’52 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Buffalo 

Thomas  F.  Sullivan  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Glen  Cove 

Philip  Suters  ’53  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 

Richard  J.  Sutliff  ’52  General  Forestry 
Binghamton 

Charles  S.  Sweitzer  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

L.  W.  Swift,  Jr.  ’54  General  Forestry 
Arlington,  Va. 

H.  B.  Tepper  ’53  General  Forestry 
Woodside 

R.  C.  Thatcher  ’53  General  Forestry 
King  Ferry 
W.  L.  Theobald  ’53 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Syracuse 

Malcolm  H.  Thomas  ’52  Landscape 
Croton-on-Hudson 

Stanley  J.  Thompson  ’52  Landscape 
Albany 


C.  C.  Tiffany,  III  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

William  M.  Tiger  ’54 

Utilization  (C&D) 
Mount  Vernon 

George  O.  Tolman  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Sharon,  Mass. 

John  T.  Toohey  ’55 
New  York  City 

Louis  E.  Tournier  ’53  General  Forestry 
Camillus 

E.  M.  Trainer,  Jr.  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Duxbury,  Mass. 

Edwin  Tremper  ’54  Landscape 

Middleburgh 
William  H.  Trice  ’55 
Geneva 

L.  B.  Tucker,  Jr.  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 

Dalton,  Mass. 

Richard  H.  Tuft  ’54  General  Forestry 
Flushing 

William  A.  Twombly  ’55 
Tonawanda 

M.  F.  Valentine  ’54  General  Forestry 

Harrisville 

W.  R.  Vanderveer  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Baldwinsville 
Carl  M.  VanHusen  ’55 
Avoca 

John  M.  VanMarter  ’55 
Camillus 

Edward  Vanzo  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Highland  Falls 
J.  P.  Vimmerstedt  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Jamestown 

E.  A.  Vonderheide  ’52 

General  Forestry 

Staten  Island 

E.  L.  Vought  ’53  General  Forestry 
Phoenix 

Richard  Waack  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 
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Sydney  J.  Walker  ’53  General  Forestry 
Bogota,  N.  J. 

Douglas  Wallace  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Bennington,  Vt. 

Rolf  L.  Wallenstrom  ’55 
Syracuse 

Bruce  L.  Wally  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Kingston 

Irving  R.  Waltman,  Jr.  ’55 
Owego 

Charles  W.  Ward  ’55 
Shenorock 

Donald  G.  Ward  ’52  Landscape 
Cassadaga 

Alan  R.  Wameck  ’52 

Utilization  (C&D) 

White  Plains 

Henry  H.  Webster  ’52 

General  Forestry 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Guenther  K.  Weidle  ’53  Landscape 
Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Sheldon  Weil  ’52  General  Forestry 
Lancaster 

E.  E.  Weinberg  ’53  General  Forestry 
New  York  City 

Melvin  Weiss  ’52  General  Forestry 
New  York  City 

Leo  W.  Welch  ’52  Utilization  (C&D) 
Syracuse 

Osborn  O.  Wells  ’53  General  Forestry 
Shelter  Island 

Roger  W.  Wells  ’52  General  Forestry 
Syracuse 

E.  H.  Wemple  ’52  General  Forestry 
Mayfield 

Cornelius  G.  Wenz  ’55 
Clarence 

David  E.  Westfall  ’55 
Oneonta 

Charles  L.  Wheatley  ’55 
East  Syracuse 

Edward  F.  White  ’54  General  Forestry 
Hudson 


Henry  P.  Wilhelmi  ’53  Landscape 
Syracuse 

L.  G.  Wilke  ’53  (Utilization  (C&D) 
Schenectady 

Charles  B.  Williams  ’54  Pulp  & Paper 
Dryden 

C.  U.  Williams  ’54  Utilization  (C&D) 
White  Plains 

H.  P.  Wingle  ’54  General  Forestry 
Garden  City 

W.  R.  Wirth  ’54 

Utilization  (RM&LC) 

Albany 

W.  F.  Witherstine  ’54  General  Forestry 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

Richard  P.  Wittpenn  ’54  Landscape 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Julian  Wojtowycz  ’53 

General  Forestry 

Lackawanna 

David  L.  Wood  ’52  General  Forestry 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Woodcock  ’52  General  Forestry 
Corinth 

William  H.  Woodrow  ’55 
Binghamton 
H.  L.  Woolschlager  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Boonville 

G.  N.  Wysong,  III  ’54 

General  Forestry 

Port  Washington 

Donald  A.  Yateman  ’52  Pulp  & Paper 
Rochester 

Malcolm  L.  Young  ’54  Landscape 
Brooklyn 

Robert  W.  Young  ’53  General  Forestry 
Akron,  Ohio 

F.  T.  Zelsnack  ’54  General  Forestry 
Richford 

Robert  H.  Zulch  ’53  Pulp  & Paper 
Oneida 

Peter  J.  Zullo  ’55 
Elmhurst 
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I f 

Graduate  Student  Register 


SEPTEMBER  20,  1951 

William  Anderson  Forest  Zoology 
New  York  City 

John  W.  Barrett  Forest  Management 
Jamesville 

Alan  F.  Beckwith  Silviculture 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Roy  C.  Beckwith  Forest  Entomology 
New  Hartford 

Robert  K.  Bennett  Forest  Entomology 
Auburn 

Henry  W.  Blenis  Forest  Management 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  Canada 

William  D.  Boyer  Forest  Zoology 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Ira  L.  Bray  Landscape 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Jeanne  Broley  Forest  Zoology 

Delta,  Ont.,  Canada 

Frederick  L.  Brown  Forest  Botany 
Coatesville,  Pa. 

Jack  Burch  Forest  Entomology 

Trail,  B.C.,  Canada 

Ralph  H.  Burroughs  Pulp  & Paper 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

David  H.  Caldwell  Wood  Technology 
Canastota 

R.  D.  Christman  Forest  Management 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  G.  Cole  Wood  Technology 
Red  Hook 

Thomas  H.  Condron 

Forest  Management 

Syracuse 

Harold  A.  Core  Wood  Technology 
Syracuse 

W.  A.  Cote,  Jr.  Wood  Technology 
Syracuse 


I F 

Mamerto  Cruz  Pulp  & Paper 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 
Raymond  A.  Currier 

Forest  Utilization 

Salisbury,  Mass. 

Carlton  W.  Dence  Pulp  & Paper 

Syracuse 

Carmin  P.  Donofrio  Pulp  & Paper 

Syracuse 

Robert  E.  Dwyer  Forest  Zoology 

Syracuse 


David  C.  Eldridge 
Wareham,  Mass. 


Forest  Zoology 


Aarno  J.  Esila  Pulp  & Paper 

Seinajoki,  Finland 


John  H.  Farrell  Forest  Management 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Miles  J.  Ferree  Forest  Management 
Saranac  Lake 

E.  E.  Freeman,  Jr.  Forest  Utilization 
Winchester,  Ky. 

W.  W.  Gaskins  Forest  Management 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harold  B.  Gatslick  Forest  Utilization 
Syracuse 

Robert  L.  Gilbertson  Forest  Botany 
Missoula,  Mont. 

John  G.  Gilmour  Forest  Utilization 
Hazelton,  B.C.,  Canada 

Victor  M.  Granada  Pulp  & Paper 
Asuncion,  Paraguay 

T.  A.  Harrington  Forest  Management 
Maquoketa,  Iowa 

James  S.  Hensel  Silviculture 

Wanakena 


Joseph  A.  Hill  Silviculture 

Lowville 
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C.  Vernon  Holmberg  Pulp  & Paper 
Syracuse 

John  R.  Holt,  Jr.  Forest  Management 
Nacogdoches,  Texas 
Robert  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.  Forest  Utilization 
Auburn 

John  L.  Hudson  Wood  Technology 
Rochester 

i William  G.  Hughes 

Forest  Management 
Portland,  Ore. 

John  Hunt  Forest  Botany 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

I Albert  C.  Jensen  Forest  Zoology 

New  York  City 
,Rama  N.  Khandkar 

Forest  Management 
Kolhapur,  India 

Jacob  L.  Kovner  Silviculture 

Dillard,  Ga. 

i Andre  E.  Lafontaine  Landscape 
Beaconsfield  West,  Que.,  Canada 
Charles  C.  Larson 

Forest  Management 

Saranac  Lake 

Richard  V.  Lea  Forest  Management 
ot  | Tully 

C.  Willard  Leach  Wood  Technoogy 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Lawrence  Leney  Wood  Technology 
Jamesville 

Daniel  V.  Lent  Pulp  & Paper 

Auburn 

Frank  W.  Lorey  Pulp  & Paper 

Staten  Island 

Karsten  R.  Mathisen  Pulp  & Paper 
Frederikstad,  Norway 

D.  C.  McIntosh  Wood  Technology 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
Milford  D.  McKimmy 

Wood  Technology 
Beaverton,  Mich. 

John  H.  McLean  Forest  Zoology 

Syracuse 


John  R.  Meyering 

Syracuse 
Irving  Miller 
Rochester 
John  S.  Mills 

Minerva,  Ohio 
Dick  W.  Minnick 
Lowville 
Julio  Molleda 
Leon,  Spain 
Roger  Morais 

Causapscal,  Que. 


Forest  Management 

Pulp  & Paper 

Pulp  & Paper 

Forest  Zoology 

Pulp  & Paper 

Silviculture 
Canada 


Andrew  J.  Nash  Forest  Management 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
Paul  E.  Needham  Silviculture 

Boone,  Iowa 

Carl  A.  Newport  Forest  Management 
Winter  Park,  Colo. 

Louis  G.  Olney  Forest  Zoology 

Macedon 


Earl  F.  Patric  Forest  Zoology 

Rockville,  Conn. 

Richard  E.  Pentoney 

Wood  Technology 
El  Monte,  Calif. 

John  S.  Porter  Forest  Management 
Bronxville 


Shelley  W.  Potter,  Jr.  Silviculture 
Wanakena 


Stanley  L.  Pringle 

Forest  Management 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  Canada 
Zenonas  Prusas  Forest  Management 
Hempstead 

Dean  N.  Quinney  Silviculture 

Norwich 

William  S.  Richardson  Pulp  & Paper 
Portland,  Me. 

Jerome  M.  Richolson 

Wood  Technology 

Brooklyn 

Edward  G.  Roberts  Silviculture 

State  College,  Miss. 
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Edwin  M.  Rosasco  Forest  Zoology 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

H.  Ruckes,  Jr.  Forest  Entomology 

Flushing 

Walton  B.  Sabin  Forest  Zoology 

Flushing 

N.  T.  Samson  Forest  Management 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Herbert  Samuels  Pulp  & Paper 

Binghamton 

Necmi  Sanyer  Pulp  & Paper 

Konya,  Turkey 

Kyosti  Sarkanen  Pulp  & Paper 

Helsinki,  Finland 

George  T.  Silver  Forest  Enotmology 
Hemford,  N.S.,  Canada 
Stephen  V.  R.  Simkins  Forest  Zoology 
Scotia 

Michel  G.  Sirvin  Pulp  & Paper 

Paris,  France 

Harold  W.  Steinhoff  Forest  Zoology 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Melvin  D.  Strickler  Forest  Utilization 
Clarkston,  Wash. 

James  P.  Toomey  Forest  Utilization 
Danvers,  Mass. 

I.  Frederick  Trew  Silviculture 

Pratts  Hollow 

H.  Wayne  Trimm  Forest  Zoology 

Syracuse 


Howard  A.  Tripp  Forest  Entomology 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
Gray  Twombly  Silviculture 

Paul  Smiths 

Donald  H.  Viele  Silviculture 

Greenfield  Center 


Arthur  T.  Viertel  Forest  Botany 

Syracuse 

Laurence  C.  Walker  Silviculture 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  J.  Wallace  Silviculture 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Edwin  Y.  Wheeler  Forest  Utilization 
Kenmore 

A.  R.  Wierzbicki  Forest  Utilization 
Syracuse 

Robert  Wilson  Forest  Zoology 

Milton,  N.  H. 


William  L.  Wylie  Forest  Zoology 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Frank  M.  Yasinski  Forest  Entomology 
Stottsville 


John  M.  Yavorsky  Forest  Utilization 
Jamesville 

John  I.  Zerbe  Wood  Technology 
Sacramento,  Pa. 

Richard  O.  Zimmerman  Landscape 
Syracuse 

George  Zugger  Forest  Management 
Buffalo 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


These  supplement  the  general  Syracuse  University  rules  and 
regulations,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of 
the  College  of  Forestry. 

1.  HOUSING 

A.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  housing 
rules  of  Syracuse  University. 

B.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address  at 
registration  and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry  im- 
mediately in  case  of  a change  in  Syracuse  address. 

2.  COLLEGE  SEAL  AND  OFFICIAL  TITLE 

A.  College  Seal 

The  legal  seal  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  or  a facsimile  of  it 
cannot  be  used  for  any  private  or  commercial  purpose  such  as  the 
stamping  of  stationery,  books,  plaques,  stickers,  clothing,  or  similar 
uses.  Through  the  Forestry  Club  and  Cabinet,  students  possess  their 
own  distinctive  seal  for  use  on  articles. 

B.  Official  Title 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for 
public  display  on  vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any  other 
way  without  administrative  approval. 
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3.  REGISTRATION 


A.  Period  of  Registration 

The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated  in 
the  calendar  on  page  2 and  on  page  51  of  this  bulletin. 

B.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must 
have  their  schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt  show- 
ing payment  of  fees  within  the  scheduled  period  of  registration. 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  subjects  the  student  to  ex- 
clusion from  classes;  the  cut  penalty  for  absences  thus  incurred  will 
be  imposed  (Rule  10). 

C.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  to  Syracuse 
University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Ave.,  for  a physi- 
cal examination. 

D.  Late  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time  as- 
signed is  subject  to  a penalty  of  $5  unless  excused  by  the  Dean.  An 
additional  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  each  day  the  student  delays 
registering. 

4.  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  College  with 
entrance  conditions. 

5.  CHANGE  OF  SCHEDULE 

No  change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the 
major  professor.  Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until 
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recorded  by  the  Registrar.  Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not 
remove  such  courses  from  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Courses 
dropped  28  calendar  days  after  the  beginning  of  classes  are  auto- 
matically recorded  as  failures,  even  though  such  changes  have  been 
approved. 

6.  GRADES 

A.  Credit  Hour  Standard 

The  standard  requirement  for  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is 
three  hours  per  week  in  regularly  assigned  laboratory  or  field  work; 
or  one  hour  per  week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  involving  at 
least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

B.  Grading 

Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  A — excellent, 
B— good,  C — fair,  D — poor,  F — failure,  I — incomplete. 

C.  Grade  Points 

For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recognition  of  scholarship 
are  awarded  as  follows: 

A — 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B — 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C — 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F — no  grade  points  for  credit  hours 

D.  Counts 

The  sum  of  the  credit  hours  passed  and  the  corresponding  grade 
points  awarded  is  designated  as  “counts.”  For  example,  a 4-hour 
course  completed  with  a grade  of  A gives  16  counts — 4 credit  hours 
and  12  grade  points. 
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7.  LOW  SCHOLARSHIP 


A.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Good  Standing 

A student  must  complete  a total  of  24  counts  (Rule  6D)  dur- 
ing each  semester  to  remain  in  good  standing. 

B.  Penalties  for  Failure  to  Maintain  Good  Standing 

1.  A student  who  falls  short  of  24  counts,  by  completing  from  16 
to  23  counts  per  semester,  will  be  placed  on  probation. 

2.  A student  who  fails  to  complete  at  least  16  counts  during  the 
first  semester  of  any  year  is  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

3.  A student  who  fails  to  complete  48  counts  for  the  year,  or  fails 
to  maintain  a scholastic  average  of  0.75  in  all  work  taken  for  the 
year,  is  required  to  withdraw. 

C.  Reinstatement 

1.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  be  considered  for  reinstatement  one  year  after  the 
time  of  withdrawal. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the  Scholar- 
ship and  Petitions  Committee  of  the  Faculty  through  the  Registrar. 
The  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.  If  the  petition 
is  approved,  this  deposit  is  applied  on  the  regular  fees  at  registration. 
Should  the  student  fail  to  register,  the  deposit  is  forfeit.  If  the 
petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is  refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low 
scholarship  will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 

8.  CONVOCATION 

Attendance  at  convocation  is  obligatory.  Two  unexcused  ab- 
sences are  allowed  per  semester.  Each  subsequent  unexcused  absence 
is  penalized  by  the  deduction  of  one  grade  point. 
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9.  ATTENDANCE  AT  CLASSES 


Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  expected  to  attend  classes 
regularly  and  punctually.  Making  up  work  missed  through  absences 
is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  student. 

A.  Allowed  Emergency  Absences 

Each  student  is  allowed  a total  of  15  absences  per  semester. 

B.  Penalties  for  Excess  Absences 

1.  Absences  in  excess  of  15  a semester  are  penalized  by  a deduc- 
tion of  one  grade  point  for  each  excess  absence. 

2.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
class’  meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a failing  grade. 

3.  Absence  on  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  a College  recess 
counts  doubly. 

4.  Two  tardinesses  equal  one  absence. 

10.  VOLUNTARY  WITHDRAWAL  AND  RE-REGISTRA- 
TION 

A.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must 
notify  the  Registrar  immediately.  Otherwise  absences  will  be  recorded, 
and  the  penalty  for  excess  absences  imposed  (Rule  9B) . 

1.  If  a student  withdraws  before  mid-semester,  no  penalty  will 
be  imposed.  His  permanent  record  card  will  be  marked  “No  credit 
for  the  semester.” 

If  a student  withdraws  after  mid-semester,  the  same  procedure  is 
followed  unless  circumstances  indicate  that  F grades  should  be  im- 
posed as  a disciplinary  measure. 
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B.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the  College 
for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must  file  a 
request  for  re-registration  with  the  Registrar.  The  request  must  be 
accompanied  by  $5.  This  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  regular  fees 
at  the  time  of  registration.  If  the  student  fails  to  register,  the  de- 
posit will  be  forfeit. 

11.  PETITIONS 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that 
compliance  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in  undue 
hardship  to  him.  The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms  available 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Registrar’s  office.  Petitions  must  state  the 
request  definitely,  describe  the  reasons  for  it,  and  be  presented  to 
the  Registrar. 

12.  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination 
may  be  given  at  a time  arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examina- 
tions will  not  be  given  to  students  who  have  failed  the  regular  ex- 
aminations. 

13.  CHANGE  OF  CURRICULUM 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins 
Sophomore  work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the 
proper  form  and  filed  with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  will  be  held  for  the  completion  of  all  re- 
quirements of  the  curriculum  into  which  he  transfers. 
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14.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


A.  Residence 

A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College  or  in  some  other 
college  of  approved  standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the 
final  year  is  obligatory. 

B.  Hours  and  Average 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  completed 
the  required  courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  a minimum  average  of  1.0  in  a minimum  of  142  hours.  This 
average  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  grade  points  by 
the  total  number  of  hours  passed. 

2.  A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study 
completed  in  other  institutions  of  approved  grade,  provided  all  such 
courses  have  been  passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 

C.  Program  of  Courses 

A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit 
hours  of  college  work  per  semester. 

D.  Failures  and  Incompletes 

1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next  year 
of  the  student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  automatic. 
This  means  that  if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it  must 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year;  likewise,  if 
received  in  January,  it  must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  January 
in  the  following  year. 
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E.  Summer  Requirements 

A student  may  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  only  if  he 
has  completed  the  summer  work  prescribed  in  his  curriculum. 

1.  Summer  Camp 

a.  All  students,  except  majors  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology, are  required  to  complete  the  work  at  Sophomore  Summer 
Camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  Sophomore  Summer  Camp 
until  he  has  passed  a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University. 

c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp 
is  required  to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  director  exercises 
his  discretion  in  deciding  when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may 
be  made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to 
complete  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned, 
at  Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Required  Summer  Experience 

A.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

a.  A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has 
completed  the  summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

b.  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points 
for  his  report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register 
for  his  Senior  year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

B.  Forest  Utilization 

Students  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  are  required 
to  attend  Sophomore  Summer  Camp.  In  addition,  all  students  are 
required  to  work  12  weeks  in  order  to  secure  practical  experience  in 
their  respective  fields.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  this  summer 
work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable 
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eport  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours  of 
:redit  are  given.  This  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to  registering 
or  Senior  year. 

?.  Physical  Education 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  Freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
ire  required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse 
University’s  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With 
the  approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  participa- 
tion on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for 
such  participation,  the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical 
Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate 
with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly 
checked  during  the  sport  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Fresh- 
man year  will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Freshman  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

2.  R.O.T.C. 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation requirement.  But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  There- 
fore, the  College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year 
of  R.O.T.C.  work  covers  the  requirement  for  Physical  Education,  and 
the  second  year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit 
(one  hour  for  each  semester’s  work  completed). 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior 
and  Senior  years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  De- 
partment. If  approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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G.  Granting  of  Degrees 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Dean. 


15.  LIBRARY  REGULATIONS 


A.  Moon  Memorial  Library 


1.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  reading  room. 

2.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours  may  vary  from 
semester  to  semester. 
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3.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but  must 
be  returned  before  9 a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of  25  cents 
per  day  is  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 
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4.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with 
the  privilege  of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day  per 
book  is  charged  for  overdue  books. 
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B.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 


1.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading  room  facilities  are 
available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate 
students  who  obtain  special  permission. 


2.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may  be 
borrowed  at  4 p.m.  (11  a.m.  Saturdays),  and  must  be  returned  by  9 
a.m.  the  next  school  day. 

3.  A charge  of  25  cents  per  day  or  part  of  a day  is  made  for  all 
overdue  books. 


4.  Loans  up  to  two  weeks  without  charge  may  be  arranged  in  the 
case  of  publications  not  in  current  demand. 
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16.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FRATERNITIES 


Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  general  rules 
of  Syracuse  University  regarding  establishment  of  fraternities. 

17.  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
A.  Faculty  Supervision 

1.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  College.  It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
student  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

2.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  student 
publications  or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities. 

18.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  Syracuse 
University  regulations  on  extracurricular  activities. 

B.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syracuse 
University,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity  or 
competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff 
of  any  recognized  student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  any  fraternity 
or  similar  organization,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized  extra- 
curricular activity,  a student  must  first  be  declared  eligible  by  the 
Syracuse  U niversity  Committee  on  Eligibility. 

SMOKING 

Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided  in  Marshall 
Hall  and  Bray  Hall. 
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State  University  of  New  York 


The  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  is  part  of  State  University  of 
New  York  which  was  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1948. 
State  University  now  comprises  twenty-one  colleges  and  six  institutes. 
There  are,  in  addition,  ten  community  colleges  which  it  supervises. 
While  separated  geographically,  all  are  united  in  the  purpose  to  im- 
prove and  extend  opportunities  for  youth  to  continue  their  education 
after  high  school. 

State  University  offers  cultural  and  professional  four-year  pro- 
grams in  liberal  arts,  home  economics,  industrial  and  labor  relations, 
veterinary  medicine,  ceramics,  agriculture,  forestry,  maritime  service, 
medicine  and  teacher  preparation,  as  well  as  two-year  programs  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields,  including  technical  courses  in  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, health,  and  service  areas. 

Governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  University  of  New  York  plans  for  the  total  development  of 
State-supported  higher  education.  Each  unit  of  State  University  is 
locally  administered,  and  students  apply  directly  to  the  institution  for 
admission. 

Although  State  University  of  New  York  is  the  second  largest  state 
University  in  the  country,  students  attending  most  of  its  units  have  the 
advantages  that  accrue  to  small  colleges,  since  only  a few  SUNY  units 
enroll  more  than  1,500  full-time  students. 

The  State  University  motto  is:  Let  Each  Become  All  He  Is 
Capable  of  Being. 

ACCREDITATION 

State  University  of  New  York  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  College  of  Forestry 
is  also  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse 


GENERAL  CATALOG  1954-  1956 


College  Calendar 

1954-55 


September  19 
September  20-22 
September  23-25 
September  27 
November  13 
November  24-29 

December  18- 
January  3 

January  15 

January  17-28 

January  31- 
February  2 

February  3 

March  30 

April  6-18 

May  21 

May  23-June  3 
June  5 
June  6 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Sunday,  10  a.m. 
Monday  to  Wednesday 
Thursday  to  Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday,  8 a.m. 

Saturday  noon'to 
Monday,  8 a.m. 

Saturday 

Monday  to  Friday 


Dormitories  Open 
Orientation 
Registration 
Classes  Begin 
Middle  First  Semester 

Thanksgiving  Weekend 

Christmas  Vacation 
Last  Day  of  Classes 
Examinations 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Monday  to  Wednesday 

Thursday,  8 a.m. 

Wednesday 

Wednesday  noon  to 
Monday,  8 a.m. 

Saturday 

Monday  to  Friday 

Sunday 

Monday 


Registration 

Classes  Begin 

Middle  Second  Semester 

Easter  Vacation 
Last  Day  of  Classes 
Examinations 
Baccalaureate  Sunday 
Commencement 
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State  University  of  New  York 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

MRS.  BETTY  HAWLEY  DONNELLY NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHARLES  GARSIDE,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NORMAN  S.  GOETZ,  A.B.,  LL.B NEW  YORK  CITY 

FREDERICK  F.  GREENMAN,  A.B.,  LL.B..  . .NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MRS.  JOHN  A.  WARNER NEW  YORK  CITY 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

President  WILLIAM  S.  CARLSON,  A.B.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  D.SC. 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

JOHN  H.  SLOCUM,  A.B.,  M.A.,  PH.D. 
Business  Assistant  to  the  President . . . .CHARLES  H.  FOSTER,  A.B. 
Executive  Dean  for  Teacher  Education 

HERMANN  COOPER,  A.B.,  MUS.B.,  A.M.,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 
Executive  Dean  for  Four-Year  and  Professional  Colleges 

REUBEN  FRODIN,  PH.B.,  J.D. 
Executive  Dean  for  Medical  Education 

CARLYLE  JACOBSEN,  B.S.,  PH.D. 
Executive  Dean  for  Institutes  and  Community  Colleges 

LAWRENCE  L.  JARVIE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

University  Architect OTTO  J.  TEEGEN,  B.S.,  M.ARCH. 

Counsel JOHN  C.  CRARY,  JR.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Associate  Counsel RUTH  V.  ILES,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Public  Relations  Officer DANIEL  E.  BUTTON,  A.B.,  M.S. 
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Associate  Coordinator  of  Research 

PHILIP  A.  COWEN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Secretary  to  the  President MARGARET  E.  O’CONNOR,  B.S. 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Dean  for  Teacher  Education 

WALLACE  W.  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Dean  for  Four-Year  and  Professional 

Colleges S.  STEWART  GORDON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

Associate  Executive  Dean  for  Medical  Education 

JEAN  A.  CURRAN,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Dean  for  Institutes  and  Community  Colleges 

FRANCIS  E.  ALMSTEAD,  B.S.,  M.S. 
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College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Ex  Officio 

, Lieutenant  Governor 

LEWIS  A.  WILSON,  Commissioner  of  Education ALBANY 

WILLIAM  P.  TOLLEY,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 

SYRACUSE 

PERRY  B.  DURYEA,  Conservation  Commissioner ALBANY 


Appointed  by  Governor 

FRANCIS  D.  McCURN,  President SYRACUSE 

CHARLES  A.  UPSON LOCKPORT 

ORVILLE  H.  GREENE SYRACUSE 

GRANT  W.  ERNST,  T7 SYRACUSE 

FRANK  C.  ASH FULTON 

JAMES  P.  LEWIS BEAVER  FALLS 

WILLIAM  B.  STARK SYRACUSE 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Dean  HARDY  L.  SHIRLEY,  B.A.,  PH.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Research 

EDWIN  C.  JAHN,  B.S.,  M.S.,  PH.D. 
Associate  Dean,  Director  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Graduate  Studies 

HAROLD  G.  WILM,  B.S.,  M.F.,  PH.D. 
Director,  Resource  Management  Division 

HAROLD  C.  BELYEA,  B.A.,  S.SC.F.,  M.A..  M.F. 
Director  of  College  Forests  and  Library 

SVEND  O.  HEIBERG,  B.A.,  M.SC.F.,  M.F. 

Dean  of  Students RAYMOND  F.  CROSSMAN,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Registrar  (Acting) LAWRENCE  J.  BELANGER,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Director  of  Ranger  School JAMES  F.  DUBUAR,  B.A.,  M.S.F. 

Director  of  Summer  Camp.  . .CARLYN  C.  DEL  AVAN,  B.A.,  M.S.F. 


Director  of  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station 

RALPH  T.  KING,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Librarian MARTHA  L.  MEELIG,  B.S. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean LUCIAN  P.  PLUMLEY,  B.S. 

Business  Officer GEORGE  H.  HAINES,  B.S. 

FACULTY  EMERITUS 

NELSON  C.  BROWN  (1912-1917,  1921-1951),  Professor  of  Forest 
Utilization 

A. B.,  Yale  University,  1906;  M.F.,  1908 

LAURIE  D.  COX  (1914-1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Engineering 

B. A.,  Acadia  University,  1903;  B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1908; 
D.Sc.,  Acadia  University,  1931;  D.C.L.,  New  England  College, 
1950 

CARL  C.  FORSAITH  (1917-1949),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1914; 
Ph.D.,  1917 

JOSEPH  S.  ILLICK  (1931-1954),  Dean 

A. B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1911; 
F.E.,  1913;  M.S.,  Juniata  College,  1925;  D.Sc.,  Lafayette  College, 
1927;  LL.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1952 

CLYDE  LEAVITT  (1932-1943),  Assistant  Dean 

B. A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  M.S.F.,  1904 

EDWARD  F.  MCCARTHY  (1911-1920,  1931-1948),  Professor  of 
Silviculture 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  M.S.F.,  1916 

HENRY  F.  A.  MEIER  (1912-1914,  1929-1946),  Professor  of  Forest 
Botany 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1920 

LOUIS  E.  WISE  ( 1919-1932)  , Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1918 
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College  Faculty 

The  date  in  parentheses  after  each  name  denotes  the  first  year  of 
service ; two  or  more  dates,  the  term  of  service. 

HARDY  L.  SHIRLEY  (1945),  Dean;  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1928 

GEORGE  J.  ALBRECHT  (1946),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture; Chairman  of  Department 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

MAURICE  M.  ALEXANDER  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Zoology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.S.,  University 
of  Connecticut,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1950 

ERIC  A.  ANDERSON  (1950),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1932;  Ph.D..  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry7,  1949 

JOHN  W.  BARRETT  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1937;  M.F.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry7,  1953 

LAWRENCE  J.  BELANGER  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Account- 
ing; Registrar  (Acting) 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1932;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany7,  1941 

HAROLD  C.  BELYEA  (1917),  Director  of  Resource  Management ; 
Professor  of  Forest  Management;  Chairman  of  Department 
B.A.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1908;  M.A.,  1911;  B.Sc.F., 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1911;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1916 

^WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Entomology 

B.Sc.F.,  Toronto  University,  1935;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1937 


* On  leave  August  1,  1954  to  December  1,  1954. 


ALFRED  H.  BISHOP  ( 1942) , Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1925;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1929;  M.F.,  1931 

DAVID  H.  CALDWELL  (1948),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

FLOYD  E.  CARLSON  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Ex- 
tension 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Washington,  1928;  M.F.,  1930 

S.  EARLL  CHURCH  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  1950 

KENNETH  C.  COMPTON  (1951),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1936;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1938 

HAROLD  A.  CORE  (1946),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 

B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1942;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

WILFRED  A.  COTE,  JR.  (1950),  Instructor  in  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1949;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1950 

RAYMOND  F.  CROSSMAN  (1942),  Dean  of  Students,  Professor  of 
English 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1926;  M.A.,  1931 

JAMES  E.  DAVIS  ( 1947) , Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1924;  M.F.,  1926 

RUSSELL  C.  DECKERT  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
U tilization 

B.S.F.,  University  of  Georgia,  1938;  M.F.,  Duke  University,  1943 

CARLYN  C.  DELAVAN  (1923),  Director  of  Summer  Camp;  Pro- 
fessor of  Forest  Engineering 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1914;  M.S.F.,  1915 

WILFORD  A.  DENCE  (1920),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zf oology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1920 
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CARL  H.  de  ZEEUW  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood  Tech- 
nology 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  College,  1934;  B.S.,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

CARMIN  P.  DONOFRIO  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology 

B. S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939 

WILLIAM  A.  DUERR  (1952),  Professor  of  Forest  Economics; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College,  1934;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1939;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1941 ; Ph.D.,  1944 

GEORGE  F.  EARLE  ( 1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1937;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1946 

C.  EUGENE  FARNSWORTH  (1930)  , Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1926;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1945 

JOHN  FEDKIW  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.F.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1953 

CLIFFORD  H.  FOSTER  (1927),  Professor  of  Forestry;  Director  of 
the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrenshurg 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1921;  M.F.,  1922; 
M.S.S.,  Harvard  University,  1924 

HAROLD  B.  GATSLICK  (1952),  Instructor  in  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1944;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1954 

PAUL  F.  GRAVES  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Administra- 
tion 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.F.,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University,  1950 

WILLIAM  M.  HARLOW  (1928),  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1925;  MS.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  1928 
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*SVEND  O.  HEIBERG  (1927),  Director  of  College  Forests;  Prof essor 
of  Silviculture;  Chairman  of  Department 

B.A.,  Royal  Danish  College  of  Agriculture,  1922;  M.Sc.F.,  1924; 
M.F.,  Yale  University,  1927 

RAY  R.  HIRT  (1921),  Professor  of  Forest  Botany  and  Pathology; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  Hamline  University,  1917;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1928 

ROBERT  G.  HITCHINGS  (1947),  Pilot  Plant  Project  Leader, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

C.  VERNON  HOLMBERG  (1945),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1937;  M.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1939;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College 
of  Forestry,  1952 

RAYMOND  J.  HOYLE  (1918),  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization; 
Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1917;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University,  1930 

RALPH  M.  HUTCHINSON  (1938),  Forest  Manager,  Archer  and 
Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station,  Newcomb ; Associate 
Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1924;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1933 

GRAHAM  H.  IRELAND  (1952),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

Cambridge  University,  1914 

EDWIN  C.  JAHN  (1938),  Associate  Dean  for  Physical  Sciences  and 
Research;  Professor  of  Forest  Chemistry;  Acting  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestiy,  1925;  M.S.,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  McGill  University,  1929 

PAUL  G.  KEAT  ( 1953) , Instructor  in  Forest  Economics 

B.B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1949;  A.M.,  Washington 
University,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1952 

* On  Sabbatical  Leave  August  1,  1954  to  January  31,  1955. 
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RALPH  T.  KING  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology;  Chairman  of 
Department 

B.S.,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  1924;  M.A.,  1925 

JEROME  G.  KOVALCIK  (1953)  , Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Ex- 
tension; Public  Relations  Officer 

B.A.,  Canisius  College,  1937;  M.A.,  Fordham  University,  1939 

JACK  L.  KRALL  (1947),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  Iowa  State 
College,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1950 

RICHARD  W.  LALOR  (1953),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  1941;  A.M., 
Cornell  University,  1946 

RICHARD  V.  LEA  (1948),  Forester,  Fully  Forest,  Fully;  and  Syra- 
cuse Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse;  Instructor  in  Forestry 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry’,  1946;  M.F.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1953 

JOSIAH  L.  LOWE  ( 1933) , Professor  of  Forest  Botany 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1927;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1938 

AUBREY  H.  MacANDREWS  (1926),  Professor  of  Forest  Ento- 
mology; Chairman  of  Department 

Truro  Agricultural  College,  1923;  B.S.,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  1925;  M.S.,  1926 

MARTHA  L.  MEELIG  (1927),  Librarian 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1927 

JOHN  R.  MEYERING  (1949),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

HOWARD  C.  MILLER  (1950)  . Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry’,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  1951 

JOHN  L.  MORRISON  (1946),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1933;  M.A.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  1941 

GORDON  M.  MOULDS  (1953),  Instructor  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Fech- 
nology 

B.Sc.,  McGill  University,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1953 
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FREDERIC  W.  O’NEIL  (1937),  Professor  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology; Chairman  of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1933;  M.S.,  1935 

LUCIAN  P.  PLUMLEY  (1936),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry; 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1931;  B.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1935 

JOFIN  C.  SAMMI  (1929),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Management 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1922;  M.F.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1931 

HENRY  W.  SCHRAMM  (1953),  Instructor  in  Forest  Extension; 
Editor  of  Extension  Publications 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1948 

CONRAD  SCHUERCH,  JR.  (1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Chemistry 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1947 

BRADFORD  G.  SEARS  (1941),  Associate  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1939;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

CHRISTEN  SKAAR  (1946-1948,  1949),  Assistant  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943;  M.S.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948 

GERALD  H.  SMITH  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937 

VIVIAN  T.  STANNETT  (1952),  Assistant  Professor  of  Polymer 
Chemistry 

B.Sc.,  The  Polytechnic,  London,  England,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1950 

BRUCE  T.  STANTON  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Manage- 
ment 

New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1927;  B.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1940;  M.F.,  1942 


LE  ROY  C.  STEGEMAN  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Zoology 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College,  1928;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1929 

MICHAEL  M.  SZWARC  (1952),  Professor  of  Physical  and  Polymer 
Chemistry 

Ch.E.,  Polytechnike  Warzawske,  1932;  Ph.D.,  (Organic  Chemis- 
try), Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem,  1942;  Ph.D.  (Physical 
Chemistry),  University  of  Manchester,  1947;  D.Sc.  1949 

RALPH  G.  UNGER  (1937),  Professor  of  Forest  Extension;  Chairman 
of  Department 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1930 

ARTHUR  T.  VIERTEL  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1954 

WILLIAM  L.  WEBB  (1937),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Zoology 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1935;  M.S.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1950 

FAY  WELCH  (1932),  Lecturer  in  Forest  Recreation 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1922 

WALTER  L.  WELCH  (1950),  Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1946 

DONALD  P.  WHITE  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1937;  M.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1951 

HUGH  E.  WILCOX  (1951),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.F.,  University  of  California,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  1940;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  1950 

ROBERT  B.  WILLIAMS  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Recreation 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1938;  M.S.,  1942 

HAROLD  G.  WILM  (1953),  Associate  Dean  for  Biological  Sciences 
and  Graduate  Studies;  Professor  of  Forest  Influences 
B.S.,  Colorado  College,  1929;  M.F.,  Cornell  University,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  1932 
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AUBREY  E.  WYLIE  (1950),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization 
B.S.,  Colorado  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1946;  M.F., 
1947;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry, 
1950 

ROBERT  A.  ZABEL  (1947),  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Botany 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1938;  M.S.,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1941;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  1948 

RANGER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

JAMES  F.  DUBUAR  (1919),  Director;  Professor  of  Forestry 

A. B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1913;  M.S.F.,  1915 

PHILIP  J.  HADDOCK  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
New  York  State  Ranger  School,  1926 

JAMES  S.  HENSEL  (1946),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

B. S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1941 

ORRIN  L.  LATHAM  (1930),  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

B.S.F.,  Iowa  State  College,  1927;  M.F.,  Yale  University,  1932 

CLAIR  MERRITT  (1948),  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
B.S.F.,  University  of  Michigan,  1943;  M.F.,  1948 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

GEORGE  R.  ARMSTRONG  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest 
Economics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

DAVID  L.  BORN  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1948; 
M.S.,  1951 

*FELIX  J.  CZABATOR  (1951),  Research  Associate  and  Project 
Leader,  Chemical  Debarking  Studies 

B.S.F.,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1935;  M.S.,  Mississippi 
State  College,  1938;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College 
of  Forestry,  1950 

* Member  of  State  University  of  New  York  Research  Foundation  Staff. 
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CARLTON  W.  DENCE  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1947;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  1949 

MILES  J.  FERREE  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Economics 
B.S..  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

SONJA  K.  GROSS  (1954),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  M.A.,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Harvard  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

ROBERT  K.  HAGAR  (1950),  Technical  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1950 

HAROLD  R.  HICKSON  (1951),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Technology 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1951 

ROBERT  J.  HOYLE,  JR.  (1953),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Utili- 
zation 

B.M.E.,  Cornell  University,  1941;  M.S.F.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

ROBERT  M.  HUSBAND  (1952),  Research  Associate  and  Project 
Leader,  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

B.A.,  B.E.,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  1944;  Ph.D.,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, 1947 

CHARLES  C.  LARSON  (1950),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 

A. S.,  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  1938;  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

CHARLES  H.  LEIGH  (1953),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Chemistry 

B. Sc.,  University  of  Manchester,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1952 

CHARLES  LUNER  (1954),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Loyola  College,  University  of  Montreal,  1947;  Ph.D., 
McGill  University,  1952 

JOHN  A.  MEYER  (1953),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1949;  M.S.,  1950 
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RAYMOND  A.  MOORE  (1954),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Botany 
B.S.F.,  West  Virginia  University,  1951;  M.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  1952 

EARL  F.  PATRIC  (1952),  Technical  Assistant,  Forest  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

RICHARD  E.  PENTONEY  (1953),  Research  Assistant,  Wood  Tech- 
nology 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1949;  M.S.,  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1952 

SAMUEL  ROTHENBERG  (1946),  Research  Assistant,  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1943 

SAVEL  B.  SILVERBORG  (1947),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Path- 
ology 

B.S.,  University  ol  Idaho,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1948 

JOHN  B.  SIMEONE  (1948),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Entomology 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1942;  M.F.,  Yale  University, 
1948 

NEIL  J.  STOUT  (1947),  Research  Assistant,  Forest  Economics 
B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942 

EDWARD  F.  VON  OIILSEN  (1953),  Technical  Assistant,  Forest 
Economics 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  1951 

IRVING  WALTCHER  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Wood  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke  University, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1947 

JOHN  M.  YAVORSKY  (1948),  Research  Associate,  Forest  Utiliza- 
tion 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  1942;  M.S.,  1947 
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Opportunities  in  Forestry 

Forestry  has  grown  rapidly  in  size,  scope,  and  prestige  during  the 
last  half  century.  From  a mere  handful,  the  profession  has  increased 
to  more  than  15,000  members.  In  industry,  government,  and  educa- 
tion, foresters  now  occupy  key  positions.  This  fact  reflects  an  ever- 
growing public  awareness  of  the  need  for  husbanding  our  forest 
resources. 

Forestry  as  generally  understood  means  the  wise,  continuous  use 
of  our  forests  and  their  products  for  human  benefit.  Two  concepts 
need  particular  emphasis — sustained  use  at  a high  level  of  production, 
and  multiple  use.  The  wood  that  forests  provide  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  and  important  raw  materials.  Forests  also  stabilize  soil,  protect 
watersheds,  help  prevent  floods,  provide  homes  for  wildlife,  offer 
recreational  and  esthetic  values,  and  produce  forage  for  livestock.  To 
perpetuate  these  products  and  services  requires  high  technical  per- 
formance by  foresters. 

Forestry  does  not  end  in  the  forest.  Timber  must  be  logged,  trans- 
ported, sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  veneer,  paper,  plastics,  and 
other  products.  Secondary  processing  may  involve  seasoning,  gluing, 
preserving,  laminating,  and  finishing  to  produce  useful  articles.  Such 
activities  require  technical  knowledge  and  good  business  management. 

Colleges  of  forestry  provide  education  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry — a basic  requirement  for  entering  the 
profession.  Specialized  curricula  have  been  developed  to  provide  the 
training  needed  in  the  various  fields  of  forestry.  A number  of  institu- 
tions— including  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry 
— provide  a more  intensive  and  often  specialized  graduate  training 
leading  to  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  In  many  fields,  men  equipped 
with  advanced  training  have  a decided  advantage  in  making  successful 
careers. 

Forestry  and  related  fields  offer  much  variety  in  types  of  work 
and  career  opportunities.  These  include: 

FOREST  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

This  broad  field  of  activity  demands  men  with  several  different 
kinds  of  training:  land  managers,  who  understand  how  to  handle  land 
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for  all  its  various  uses;  experts  in  each  of  the  several  fields  of  manage- 
ment; and  research  workers.  Of  these,  the  forest  land  manager  has 
the  most  general  training.  Because  he  is  responsible  for  all  resources 
and  activities  on  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction,  his  training  provides 
him  with  a general  background  in  sciences  related  to  forestry.  Spe- 
cifically he  learns  how  to  survey,  protect,  and  organize  forests  so  that 
timber  and  other  crops  may  be  efficiently  produced. 

Guiding  and  assisting  the  forest  land  manager  are  specialists  in 
each  of  the  special  fields  of  land  use.  These  include  silviculturists, 
forest  economists,  and  experts  on  watershed,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
problems.  Especially  in  the  West,  these  men  also  include  specialists 
in  range  management.  Finally,  supporting  the  forest  and  range  tech- 
nologists and  the  land  managers  are  research  workers  in  each  of  these 
special  fields. 

The  chief  federal  agencies  using  forest  land  managers  are  bureaus 
in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  States,  some  counties,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  industries  employ  men  to  manage  forests. 

Employment  opportunities  for  forest  managers  are  expected  to 
increase.  More  and  more  owners  of  our  nation’s  commercial  forests 
are  realizing  the  wisdom  of  good  care. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Public  use  of  forest  areas,  parks,  and  highways  for  recreation 
during  the  past  two  decades  has  greatly  increased  the  need  for  men 
trained  to  solve  landscape  and  recreational  problems.  These  men  de- 
sign, construct,  operate,  and  maintain  forest  and  city  parks,  parkways, 
and  other  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Knowledge  of  forestry  is 
desirable  to  understand  the  problems  of  land  and  resource  use  of 
large  areas.  To  this  is  added  training  in  design,  construction,  plant 
materials,  park  administration,  and  recreation  programming.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  graphic  presentation  of  ideas. 

Graduates  are  employed  as  landscape  architects,  landscape  engi- 
neers, recreation  planners,  site  planners,  regional  planners,  park 
engineers,  and  park  superintendents.  Opportunities  exist  in  many 
government  agencies,  park  departments,  highway  departments,  and 
private  offices. 
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FOREST  UTILIZATION 

Forest  utilization  includes  the  harvesting,  processing,  and  sale  of 
forest  products.  It  begins  with  the  logging  of  timber  and  includes  its 
conversion  into  consumer  products,  whether  this  be  rough  lumber, 
finished  homes,  or  furniture.  Technical  knowledge  is  required  to  log, 
saw,  season,  and  remanufacture  lumber,  to  cut  veneer,  and  to  fabri- 
cate finished  articles  of  commerce  from  the  raw  materials  supplied  by 
the  forest. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  also  is  needed  if  these  operations 
are  to  be  economical  and  profitable. 

Graduates  find  employment  in  logging,  sawmilling,  and  wood- 
processing plants.  After  gaining  practical  experience  they  are  able  to 
enter  business  for  themselves.  Many  graduates  find  opportunities  in 
merchandising  and  selling  lumber  and  products  of  wood-processing 
plants. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Wood  technology  embraces  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood 
as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the  wood-using  and  producing  indus- 
tries. Wood  technologists  are  foresters  with  a detailed  knowledge  of 
wood  superimposed  on  a background  of  chemistry,  physics  and  engi- 
neering. Graduates  become  wood  research  and  production  specialists 
who  determine  new  uses  and  methods  whereby  wood  can  better  serve 
mankind.  Employment  opportunities  are  mostly  with  the  large  wood- 
using industries  both  in  research  and  production. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  sixth  largest  industry  in  the 
country.  The  continued  expansion  of  the  industry  requires  a continuing 
supply  of  highly  skilled  and  specialized  personnel  for  the  many  com- 
plicated operations  and  the  difficult  management  problems  inherent 
in  such  a large  industry.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  pulps,  it  is 
necessary  to  purchase  pulpwood,  debark  it,  and  generally  reduce  it  to 
chips.  The  chips  are  made  into  pulps  which  may  be  blended  with 
resins,  latices  and  plastics  or  treated  with  various  other  materials  and 
then  manufactured  into  a wide  variety  of  the  many  new  paper 
products  which  are  being  developed  yearly  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  of  our  society.  The  large  investments  represented  by  the  many 
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established  pulp  and  paper  mills  throughout  the  country  reflect  the 
stability  of  the  industry.  Qualified  men  enter  this  industry  as  control 
chemists,  research  chemists,  technical  assistants,  and  service  repre- 
sentatives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  the  department  is  essentially  chemical 
engineering  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  pulping  and  papermaking  processes.  In  addition,  students  receive 
training  in  chemistry,  cellulose  chemistry,  pulping,  bleaching,  and 
papermaking  techniques  and  the  practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  in  the  laboratory  of  the  department.  An  appre- 
ciable amount  of  actual  mill  experience  is  obtained  from  summer 
vacation  work  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 


PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE  CHEMISTRY 

The  natural  and  synthetic  polymers  and  resins  form  the  base  of 
a great  complex  of  modern  industries  which  make  plastics,  rubbers, 
fibers,  coatings,  resins  and  adhesives.  Wood  is  an  important  source  of 
natural  polymers,  especially  cellulose.  Furthermore,  there  is  increasing 
use  of  synthetic  polymers  combined  with  wood  and  paper  products. 
The  expanding  activities  in  these  fields  are  creating  demand  for  men 
with  a basic  grounding  in  chemistry  and  the  physical  sciences,  to- 
gether with  knowledge  of  the  technology  of  plastics  and  of  forest 
products. 

The  undergraduate  who  is  interested  in  either  wood  chemistry 
or  polymer  chemistry  and  plastics  technology  may  obtain,  by  a proper 
choice  of  electives,  a thorough  preparation  in  these  fields  by  selecting 
either  the  curriculum  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  (with  plastics  and 
cellulose  chemistry  option)  or  the  curriculum  in  wood  technology 
(wood  chemistry  option).  Either  of  these  programs  will  also  prepare 
the  student  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level  in  plastics  and 
wood  chemistry. 


The  salaries  in  forestry  compare  favorably  with  those  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  professions  requiring  a similar  degree  of  competence. 
The  beginning  annual  salary  in  federal  service  is  $3,410.  Entering 
salaries  in  state  service  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  federal 
service,  while  salaries  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  the  wood- 
using industries  are  likely  to  be  higher.  In  general,  college  training 
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beyond  the  Bachelor  degree  gives  men  in  forestry  and  related  pro- 
fessions an  advantage,  in  both  starting  salaries  and  job  performance 
throughout  their  careers. 

A career  in  forestry  offers  many  satisfactions  other  than  money. 
Not  least  is  the  privilege  of  working  with  living  things — trees,  wildlife, 
and  people.  Most  gratifying  of  all,  forestry  is  important  work.  Few 
professions  offer  a greater  or  a more  stimulating  challenge.  Herein 
lies  the  opportunity  to  relate  one’s  profession  to  the  common  good  of 
all,  to  increase  the  services  of  forests  to  mankind. 
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The  College  Objectives 


The  college,  being  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preparing  its  students  to  become  responsible,  , 
thoughtful  citizens  and  leaders  in  society.  It  seeks  to  instill  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  democracy,  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  modern  civilization,  intellectual  awareness  and  honesty,  and 
habits  of  critical  analysis  and  constructive  thinking. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  professional  education  in  forestry 
accepting  this  expression  in  its  broadest  meaning:  Forestry  is  the 
planned  development  and  use  of  forests  for  human  benefit.  This  in- 
volves the  management  of  forest  lands  for  the  many  products  and 
services  the  lands  can  permanently  supply,  and  the  use  of  forest 
products  and  services  by  mankind. 

To  reach  its  objectives  the  College  searches  widely  for  facts, 
organizes  them,  and  communicates  them  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  field,  by  demonstration,  speech,  print,  and  many  visual  aids,  so 
that  forests  and  forest  products  will  be  used  wisely  for  human  benefit. 

In  these  activities  the  College  functions  as  a prime  source  of 
three  services: 

1.  Professional  and  sub-professional  education — training  profes- 
sional men  skilled  in  the  science,  technology,  and  art  of  forestry,  and 
training  semi-professional  men  in  practical  forestry  vocations. 

2.  Research — seeking  new  facts  and  principles,  and  developing 
methods  for  improved  use  of  forests  and  forest  products. 

3.  Public  education — gathering  and  disseminating  information  on 
forestry  and  forest  products,  and  counseling  individuals,  groups,  and 
industries  on  using  the  forest  and  its  products  properly  and  effectively. 

Academic  education  strongly  tied  to  the  practical  is  provided  by 
the  College  at  Syracuse,  where  professional  training  is  given,  and  at 
the  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  where  sub-professional  training  is 
given.  In  providing  these  educational  services,  the  College  functions 
as  collateral  heir  to  the  oldest  tradition  in  American  professional  for- 
estry education,  for  New  York  State  established  such  education  in 
1898.  These  first  professional  courses  were  taught  at  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity  in  a state  operation  that  lasted  five  years.  Under  this  initial 
program  New  York  State  granted  America’s  first  professional  forestry 
degree  in  1900. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  established  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  classes  began  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  new  College  called  for  forestry  education  and  re- 
search “in  the  field  and  forest,  classroom  and  laboratory,  in  industrial 
and  commercial  plants”.  The  concept  expressed  in  the  charter,  one 
of  the  broadest  ever  granted  a college  of  forestry,  has  pervaded  the 
College’s  programs  throughout  its  history. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  provides  technical  instruction  for  professional  work 
in  six  curricula  and  two  optional  programs,  all  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  has  a history  as  old  as  the 
College  itself.  The  first  advanced  degree  was  awarded  in  1913.  Since 
then,  470  advanced  degrees  have  been  awarded.  Graduate  enrollment 
has  risen  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  numbered  approximately 
110  in  1953-54.  Graduate  students  choose  among  many  fields  of 
forestry  and  forest  products  for  their  work  toward  a degree.  Each 
year  the  College  awards  a number  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
assistantships  to  candidates  for  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees.  The 
College  attracts  graduate  students  from  all  over  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  47  New  York  State  students,  and  31  from  other  states,  the 
1953-54  enrollment  included  30  from  foreign  countries:  Brazil,  Burma, 
Canada,  England,  Finland,  Germany,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Japan, 
Paraguay,  Philippine  Islands,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 


SUB-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  College  began  training  men  for  sub-professional  forestry 
work  in  1912.  It  has  continued  this  academic  service  ever  since  at  a 
division  known  as  the  Ranger  School,  at  Wanakena  on  Cranberry  Lake 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  The  Ranger  School  and  its  forest  are 
described  on  pages  32  and  33. 
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RESEARCH 


Special  attention  has  always  been  given  to  research,  and  this 
major  activity  has  received  added  emphasis  since  World  War  II.  The 
annual  budget  for  scientific  investigations  in  forestry  at  the  College  is 
approximately  $400,000,  provided  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  by 
other  governmental  and  private  sponsors  of  research.  Most  sponsored 
research  at  the  College  is  administered  by  the  Research  Foundation  of 
State  University7  of  New  York.  The  Foundation,  established  in  April 
1951,  is  a private  corporation,  independently  chartered  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  It  was  specially  established  to  encourage  and  administer 
private  financing  of  research  by  State  University  personnel  and  with 
State  University  facilities. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

From  its  origin  the  College  has  served  the  public  directly  through 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  of  which  all  the  faculty  and 
research  staff  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Extension  Department 
issues  technical  and  semi-technical  bulletins  on  the  results  of  research 
and  applications  in  various  fields  of  forestry.  These  publications  are 
described  in  a list  sent  free  on  request. 

Short  courses  are  annually  offered  business  and  industry  men 
seeking  knowledge  and  techniques  useful  in  then  work.  These  courses 
are  intensive  sessions  covering  such  subjects  as  kiln  drying  of  wood, 
electronic  gluing,  and  hardwood  lumber  grading.  Similar  topics  occupy 
the  conferences  and  professional  meetings  to  -which  the  College  is 
frequent  host. 

Radio  and  television  programs,  lectures,  exhibits,  and  personal 
instruction  and  correspondence  are  also  parts  of  a correlated  program 
of  interpreting  forestry  principles,  methods,  and  results  to  the  public 
by  a year-round  program. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  gives  counsel,  on  request,  to 
institutions,  industries,  organizations,  municipalities,  and  individual 
citizens — to  forest  operators,  for  example,  on  problems  of  reforestation 
and  management  of  forest  land;  or  to  manufacturers  beset  with  diffi- 
culties of  supply  or  processing  in  converting  wood  to  products. 

Requests  for  service  in  public  education  and  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension,  State  University 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Contributions  by  faculty  and  graduate  students  to  the  literature 
of  their  profession  cover  almost  every  field  of  forestry  and  allied  sub- 
jects. Publications  by  the  College  include  popular  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  non-technical  bulletins,  technical  publications,  Roosevelt 
Wildlife  Bulletins  and  Annals,  and  many  articles  and  notes.  In  addi- 
tion, faculty  members  have  written  a number  of  textbooks,  articles 
for  technical  journals,  and  other  scholarly  works. 
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The  College  Establishment 


LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

The  college  of  forestry  is  a College  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  the  central  administrative  offices  of  which  are  in  Albany. 
The  campus  of  the  College  of  Forestry  adjoins  that  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity on  one  of  the  hills  which  surround  and  overlook  the  main  part 
of  Syracuse.  The  city,  near  the  geographical  center  of  New  York  State, 
is  the  core  of  an  urban  and  industrial  region  of  350,000  population. 
Numerous  manufacturing  firms  apply  modem  technolog}'  in  electrical, 
chemical,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  biological  fields.  Major 
north-south  and  east-west  highways  intersect  at  Syracuse,  and  it  is  a 
major  schedule  stop  of  two  railroads,  three  airlines,  and  an  inter-city 
bus  system. 

Another  unit  of  the  State  University,  the  Upstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter, is  located  in  Syracuse. 

Both  the  City  of  Syracuse  and  Syracuse  University  offer  varied 
cultural  experience  and  recreational  opportunities.  Use  of  these  re- 
sources is  encouraged  by  the  College  academic  and  administrative 
staff.  Exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Syracuse  University  by 
students  and  faculty  members,  recitals  by  student  and  faculty  vocalists 
and  instrumentalists,  and  concerts  by  the  Syracuse  University  Sym- 
phony and  Chorus  draw  attendance  from  a wide  region.  The  unusual 
Opera  Workshop  has  gained  attention  by  its  presentation  of  new  and 
American  works.  Recent  and  classic  plays,  directed  by  one  of  the 
eminent  leaders  of  the  American  tributary  theater,  are  given  with 
professional  finish  in  the  University's  playhouse. 

An  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  and  forums  and 
addresses  by  political  and  social  scientists  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  .Affairs  are  among  the  special  intel- 
lectual attractions  of  the  Syracuse  University  campus  year. 

Holden  Observatory,  a museum  of  natural  science,  and  a music 
library  listening-room  contribute  further  to  the  variety  of  leisure-time 
facilities  at  Syracuse  University. 

The  weekends  of  the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game,  winter  car- 
nival and  spring  Moving-Up  are  gay  with  special  events,  visitors,  and 
social  affairs  that  draw  in  all  persons  on  campus. 


One  of  the  city’s  chief  cultural  assets  is  the  Syracuse  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  a small  but  good  art  center  with  a fine  philosophy  of  com- 
munity service  and  participation.  Its  annual  ceramics  competition  and 
exhibition  are  outstanding  among  events  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Recreation  opportunities  are  varied  because  of  the  central  New 
York  climate  and  geography.  Generous  facilities  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer sports  in  the  city  and  nearby  are  enjoyed  by  residents  and  students. 
The  City  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County  have  extensive  park 
systems.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  is  eight  miles  from  the  campus.  The 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  18  miles  away,  the 
Thousand  Islands  90  miles,  and  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Moun- 
tain Parks  within  150  miles. 


COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Bray  Hall  and  Louis  Marshall  Memorial  are  the  principal  build- 
ings. A large  new  structure,  to  be  known  as  the  Hugh  P.  Baker 
Laboratory,  has  been  planned  for  construction  starting  in  1954. 

Among  the  other  campus  buildings  are  the  sawmill,  the  pulp  and 
paper  laboratory,  the  woodworking  shop,  the  wood-preservation 
laboratory,  and  a combined  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratory  includes  a full-sized  commercial 
type  paper  mill  with  accessory  equipment.  The  woodworking  shop  is 
large  in  size  and  supplemented  by  a plywood  laboratory  with  extensive 
electronic  and  gluing  equipment.  The  greenhouse  and  forest  insectary 
is  used  for  instruction  and  research,  and  for  producing  plant  and 
insect  material  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

Summer  Camp  buildings  at  Cranberry  Lake  include  12  cabins  for 
eight  to  ten  students  apiece,  a faculty  residence,  administration  build- 
ing, dining  hall,  recreation  building,  and  four  instruction  cabins. 

At  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  there  is  a building  for  student 
housing,  a Wildlife  Research  Center,  and  the  main  lodge,  which 
houses  the  resident  biologist  and  has  facilities  for  conferences  of  Col- 
lege personnel. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  site  of  Spring  Silviculture  Camp  for 
Juniors,  has  two  main  study  and  dormitory  buildings  for  80  students. 
Demonstration  and  practice  facilities  include  a planing  mill  and 
sawmill. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE 


The  College  Library,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Franklin 
F.  Moon,  contains  17,300  books  and  55,100  publications  in  less  perma- 
nent form.  Maps  are  available  for  the  study  of  special  forest  regions, 
and  standard  titles  for  reference  on  subjects  related  to  forestry.  The 
College  collection  of  forestry  literature  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  Equipment  includes  a microfilm  reader  and  a microcard 
reader. 

Two  catalogs  are  maintained:  one  for  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
other  a subject  index  to  periodicals.  The  College  library  has  its  own 
extremely  specific  subject-heading  index  to  the  catalogs.  This  index 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  other  libraries  since  it  was  published 
in  1948. 

Other  facilities  for  locating  references  are  Chemical  Abstracts, 
Biological  Abstracts,  Agricultural  Index,  Bibliographic  Index,  Wilson’s 
Vertical  File  Service,  and  cumulative  indices  of  various  magazines  and 
serial  publications. 

The  library  is  staffed  by  three  full-time  professional  librarians. 
The  College  Librarian  instructs  students  in  the  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  library. 

Also  in  Marshall  Memorial,  a special  library  on  forest  zoology  is 
maintained  by  the  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Experiment  Station. 

Students  of  forestry  have  privileges  of  the  Syracuse  University 
Library,  which  contains  400,000  volumes. 

Publications  not  owned  by  the  College  or  Syracuse  University 
libraries  may  be  borrowed,  through  the  inter-library  loan  system,  from 
other  colleges  of  State  University  of  New  York,  New  York  State 
Library,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  institutions. 


COLLEGE  PROPERTIES 

Syracuse  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  prop- 
erty, at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  consists  of 
90.3  acres  purchased  in  1912.  A nursery  is  maintained  for  student 
instruction,  for  experiments,  and  for  production  of  stock  to  be  planted 
on  College  properties.  A series  of  experimental  plots  of  planted  forest 
occupies  the  land,  except  for  30  acres  on  which  natural  woodland  is 
being  given  silvicultural  treatment.  Currently,  experiments  in  wood 
decay  are  also  being  made  at  this  Station. 
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Tully  Forest,  Fully,  N.  T.  The  Tully  Forest,  acquired  in  1948, 
is  in  Cortland  County,  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Tully,  23 
miles  from  the  campus  at  Syracuse.  The  present  area  of  this  forest  is 
1,648  acres.  Additional  tracts  are  being  acquired  and  an  interior  road 
has  been  built  to  increase  the  size  and  usefulness  of  this  property  as  a 
laboratory  for  student  instruction,  research,  and  public  demonstration. 
More  than  half  of  the  area  is  stocked  with  vigorous  forest  tree  plan- 
tations. Natural  woodlands,  chiefly  northern  hardwoods,  cover  500 
acres.  A professional  forester  is  in  charge. 

Pack  Experimental  Forest,  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  T.  In  1923  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  a lumberman-philanthropist,  presented  964  acres  on 
Cranberry  Lake  for  use  by  the  College  of  Forestry.  Accessible  only  by 
water,  this  land  is  the  site  of  a permanent  camp  where  sophomores 
get  practical  training  in  field  methods  for  11  weeks  each  summer. 
State  lands  included  within  the  Adirondack  Park  adjoin  the  Pack 
Experimental  Forest  and  increase  the  available  field  demonstration 
area. 

Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg,  N.  T.  In  1927,  the 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Trust  presented  2,250  acres  for  College 
of  Forestry  use.  This  second  Pack  gift  is  in  the  Lake  George  region 
about  three  miles  north  of  Warrensburg  on  the  main  New  York- 
Montreal  highway. 

The  Demonstration  Forest  is  a field  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
silviculture  and  various  problems  of  forest  economics  and  utilization. 
Research  projects  are  constantly  under  way.  Junior  students  in  silvi- 
culture camp  here  each  May,  occupying  permanent  buildings  recently 
expanded,  and  using  the  property  as  a base  for  trips  to  various  forests 
in  New  England  and  northern  New  York. 

A resident  forester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  since  it 
was  assembled  from  abandoned  farm  lands  and  donated  for  College 
management.  A report,  “Results  of  Twenty  Years  of  Intensive  Forest 
Management,”  was  jointly  prepared  and  published  in  1949  by  the 
College  and  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Newcomb,  N.  T. 
This  station  was  established  by  law  to  conduct  forest  wildlife  research. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  offices  and  laboratories  in  Marshall  Memorial. 

The  organization  includes  a director  and  a staff  composed  of 
faculty  members  of  the  College.  Its  field  station  is  the  Archer  and 
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Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station,  approximately  15,000  acres 
in  a continuous  block  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties  in  the  Central 
Adirondacks  near  the  village  of  Newcomb.  Five  lakes  totaling 
1,300  acres  and  additional  smaller  lakes  are  within  the  boundary. 
The  property  was  presented  by  Archer  Milton  Huntington  and  his 
wife,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  in  allotments  in  1932  and  1938. 

The  deed  of  gift  contains  the  covenant  that  the  property  will  be 
used  for  “investigation,  experiment,  and  research  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  life-histories,  methods  of  propagation,  and  management  of  fish, 
birds,  game,  food  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  as  a forest  of  wildlife.” 

A censusing  of  wildlife  has  been  carried  on  scientifically  for  a 
number  of  years.  Interrupted  by  World  War  II,  this  and  other  re- 
search at  Huntington  Forest  was  resumed  afterward  on  increased 
scale.  An  integrated  plan  of  both  forest  and  wildlife  management  is  in 
effect  under  a forest  manager  and  two  forest  biologists.  The  biologists 
also  help  plan  and  carry  out  research  at  the  Forest,  and  supervise 
students’  investigations. 

Headquarters  of  these  field  studies  is  a Wildlife  Research  Center 
completed  in  1950.  Under  contract  control  by  the  College,  limited 
logging  operations  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  forest  and  wild- 
life conditions  in  certain  areas  of  the  Huntington  Forest.  Two  build- 
ings can  accommodate  as  many  as  30  students  at  a time. 


RANGER  SCHOOL 

State  University  College  of  Forestry  offers  sub-professional 
forestry  training  in  a geographically  separate  department  known  as 
the  Ranger  School.  The  School  is  on  the  West  Inlet  Flow  of  Cran- 
berry Lake  at  Wanakena  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Opened  in  1912,  a year  after  the  College  was  established,  the 
Ransrer  School  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  one  of  only  two  offering  comparable  training  in  the 
United  States.  It  offers  a 44-week  terminal  course  in  practical  forestry 
at  the  vocational  level,  training  men  for  positions  as  forest  guards, 
forest  rangers,  tree  planting  experts,  nursery  foremen,  and  others. 

The  program  of  study  and  field  work  is  practical  and  intensive, 
emphasizing  timber  estimating,  forest  surveying,  mapping,  log  scaling, 
bookkeeping,  methods  of  lumbering  and  logging,  nursery  practice,  and 
tree  planting.  Graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Forestry 
as  Sophomores  if  they  elect  to  continue  their  education. 
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As  at  the  College,  tuition  is  free  to  New  York  State  residents. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  60  men.  The  course  begins  March  15  each 
year  and  ends  the  following  February  when  certificates  are  awarded  at 
graduation  exercises  at  the  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Ranger 
School,  Wanakena,  New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  on  admission  should 
be  directed. 

Ranger  School  Forest.  In  1912  the  Rich  Lumber  Company  of 
Wanakena  presented  a tract  of  1,814  acres  along  the  West  Inlet  Flow 
of  Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  near  Wanakena,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  area  was  increased  in  1927,  1929,  and  1939  by  three 
other  gifts,  making  a present  total  of  2,330.  The  three  later  donors 
were  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  late  Louis  Marshall,  then 
President  of  the  College’s  trustees,  and  the  Ranger  School  Alumni 
Association. 

Originally  typical  of  cut-over  land  in  northern  New  York,  the 
area  benefited  from  a forest  management  plan,  consistently  followed, 
and  from  development  work  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The 
Forest  is  used  principally  by  students  of  the  Ranger  School.  They  have 
made  improvement  cuttings  as  practical  business  operations.  A U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  station  is  on  the  property. 
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General  Information 


I * 

FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 

The  ratio  between  students  and  faculty  members  is  less  than  » 
10  to  1,  the  recommended  ideal  ratio  in  higher  education.  This  ratio 
enables  the  College  of  Forestry  to  provide  students  with  close  personal 
supervision  and  counsel. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  numbers  73.  In  addition  the  College 
has  a research  staff  of  29,  Ranger  School  faculty  of  five,  and  three 
land  managers. 

The  total  of  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctor’s  degrees  granted  by 
the  College  from  June  1912  through  June  1953  is  2,635.  Undergraduate 
students  at  the  College  during  the  1953-54  school  year  numbered  532, 
and  graduate  students,  109. 


COUNSELING 


Long  experience  with  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  students 
is  responsible  for  the  strong  belief  at  the  College  of  Forestry  that  wise 
counseling  is  especially  important  to  young  men  looking  to  forestry  as 
the  source  of  a satisfying,  lifetime  profession.  This  belief  is  influenced 
by  awareness  of  the  demands  made  on  natural  aptitudes,  emotional 
stability,  study  capacities,  and  other  personal  factors  governing  success 
as  a student  and  individual  personality  during  four  years  at  this  Col- 
lege. The  College  consequently  puts  forth  special  effort  to  guide  pros- 
pective and  registered  students  to  qualified  counselors. 

The  Dean  of  Students  considers  high  school  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  and  teachers  a prime  source  of  advice  on  forestry  as  a 
likely  career  for  a young  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark  scholas- 
tically. He  provides  information  to  advisors  and  is  glad  to  confer  with 
them  personally  at  the  College  any  time.  Further  personal  counsel  to 
prospective  students,  directly  or  through  an  advisor,  is  extended  at 
school  “career  days”  or  other  conferences  and  programs. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  seek  out  a graduate  forester  in 
their  community  or  nearby  to  advise  them  about  a forestry  career.  A 
survey  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  shows  about  15,000 
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forestry  practitioners  in  the  United  States  today.  If  one  is  not  known 
to  the  prospective  student,  the  Dean  of  Students  will  be  glad  to  send 
a list  of  College  alumni  in  the  area. 

Guidance  may  also  be  obtained  from  literature  dealing  with 
forestry  and  allied  fields. 

When  a young  man  has  been  accepted  at  the  College  as  a fresh- 
man, he  enters  upon  a new  period  of  counseling  service  designed  to 
help  him  realize  his  ambition.  During  Freshman  Orientation  he  takes 
a standard  battery  of  aptitude  and  other  tests  given  all  new  students. 
The  results  of  these  tests  contribute  to  the  scholastic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  student.  The  Dean  of  Students  has  at  least  one  conference  with 
each  freshman  student.  Students  also  have  many  conferences  with 
their  instructors. 

A first  course  in  General  Forestry  provides  the  Freshman  with  an 
opportunity  to  orient  himself  in  forestry.  In  addition,  special  interest 
groups,  a curriculum  choice  forum  and  individual  vocational  counsel- 
ing by  members  of  the  faculty  assist  the  student  to  choose  the  particu- 
lar curriculum  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

Supplementary  counseling  services  are  available  to  each  College 
of  Forestry  student  from  certain  offices  of  Syracuse  University,  includ- 
ing the  University’s  Psychological  Research  Center.  The  Center  pro- 
vides aid  in  helping  a student  overcome  personality  difficulties  and 
problems  of  emotional  adjustment  often  occasioned  by  new  surround- 
ings, associates,  and  responsibilities. 

PRIVILEGES  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Students  of  the  College  of  Forestry  pay  a general  fee  to  Syracuse 
University  to  cover  athletic  privileges,  health,  library,  and  special 
testing  services,  and  various  other  social  and  University  privileges.  The 
University  welcomes  the  participation  of  forestry  students  in  campus 
affairs  and  in  the  social,  religious,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  University 
community. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

Forestry  students,  upon  receiving  proper  approval,  may  take 
courses  in  Syracuse  University  related  to  their  programs  of  study. 
Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  have  found  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects helpful:  psychology,  philosophy,  sociology,  geology,  geography, 
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mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  aerial  photo- 
grammetry  and  photogrammetric  mapping,  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering, electronics,  statistics,  meteorology,  climatology,  commerce, 
business  law,  personnel  management,  political  science,  public  adminis- 
tration, public  budgeting  and  finance,  theories  of  government,  public 
opinion  analysis. 

For  descriptions  of  individual  courses  in  these  and  related  fields, 
bulletins  of  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  of  Syracuse  University 
should  be  consulted. 

I 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AND  ACTIVITIES 
AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Full-time  ministries  are  provided  in  all  the  major  religious  groups. 
Services  of  worship  are  conducted  for  the  Protestants  at  10:50  a.  m. 
every  Sunday  in  Hendricks  Chapel.  Jewish  services  are  conducted  by 
the  Rabbi,  Friday  evenings  at  7:15  o’clock  in  Hendricks  Chapel. 
On  all  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Roman  Catholic  Masses  are 
celebrated  in  Crouse  College  Auditorium  at  9:30  and  11:00  o’clock. 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel,  112  Walnut  Place,  is  the  center  of 
Catholic  activities  at  the  University.  An  extensive  program  is  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  chaplain. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  all  other  religious  groups,  including 
the  Jewish  Student  Fellowship  and  the  Protestant  Council  center  their 
programs  at  Hendricks  Chapel.  The  Dean  of  Hendricks  Chapel  is  the 
coordinator  of  these  activities,  working  with  eight  full-time  and  six 
part-time  denominational  chaplains  and  advisors.  All  these  groups 
cooperate  in  sixteen  non-denominational  programs  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Student  Board. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

College  of  Forestry  students  may  consult  a physician  for  medical 
care  or  health  advice  at  the  Syracuse  University  Student  Health 
Service,  1 1 1 Waverly  Avenue.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents may  avail  themselves  of  these  services  when  college  is  in  session. 

At  the  Health  Service  office,  ordinary  medical  care  and  advice 
are  given  for  most  illnesses.  The  student  patient  pays  for  x-ray  exam- 
inations, special  medications,  appliances,  application  of  casts,  operating 
room  and  anesthetic  charges,  and  fees  for  specialists’  and  surgeons’ 


services.  When  the  University  physician  decides  that  bed  care  is 
required,  the  student  patient  is  entitled  to  a maximum  of  ten  days’ 
semi-private  accommodations  per  academic  year  at  the  Student  In- 
firmary or  the  University  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Cost  of  more 
than  ten  days’  hospital  care  must  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the  pre- 
vailing rates. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  health 
insurance  issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 East 
67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

College  of  Forestry  students  have  a double  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  varied  extracurricular  activities.  Both  the  College  and  Syracuse 
University  offer  the  opportunity. 

A Committee  on  Student  Activities,  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  Dean,  supervises  all  student  organizations  and  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  College.  Each  student  becomes  a member  of  the  Forestry 
Club,  the  organization  for  student  government,  when  he  pays  his 
student  activities  fee  at  registration.  Executive  leadership  of  the  gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  Forestry  Club  Cabinet.  Each  class  is  represented 
by  officers.  The  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  has  student  government, 
too,  through  the  Student  Committee  elected  by  members  of  the  class. 

The  instruction  departments  of  the  College  have  student  clubs 
devoted  to  • specialized  interests.  These  include  the  Forest  Zoology 
Society;  the  Papyrus  Club,  for  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology; 
Mollet  Club,  for  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management;  Paul 
Bunyan,  for  Forest  Utilization;  Xyladelphous  Club,  for  Wood  Tech- 
nology; Entomology  Club;  and  Orbis  Silva,  for  Silviculture. 

The  Vox  Silvae,  a speech  club,  has  been  organized  recently. 
Weekly  meetings  are  designed  to  improve  the  public  speaking  ability 
of  the  students.  Robin  Hood  is  the  all-College  honorary  Society.  Alpha 
Xi  Sigma  is  the  Senior  honorary  society.  The  chief  student  publication 
is  the  annual  Empire  Forester,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Camp  Log, 
prepared  by  a staff  from  the  Sophomores  attending  Summer  Camp 
the  year  previous.  Saengerbund  is  the  College  glee  club. 

Students  enrolled  for  advanced  work  often  meet  informally  to 
enjoy  lectures,  lively  discussions,  and  warm  fellowship.  Graduate  stu- 
dents are  moreover  eligible  for  all  College-sponsored  clubs.  They 
participate  in  the  College’s  student  government.  At  “open  houses,” 
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family  nights,  and  group  social  affairs,  graduate  students  and  their 
wives  may  also  share  the  fellowship  of  staff  and  faculty  members. 

Undergraduate  College  of  Forestry  students  may  take  part  in 
activities  sponsored  by  Syracuse  University.  The  University  Committee 
on  Eligibility  determines  the  eligibility  of  a student  to  compete  on  an 
athletic  team,  to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity 
or  competition,  to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff 
of  a recognized  student  publication,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recog- 
nized extracurricular  activity.  College  of  Forestry  students  are  subject 
to  the  Committee’s  supervision  of  such  activities. 

One  of  Syracuse  University’s  largest  extracurricular  organizations 
is  the  Outing  Club,  which  was  founded  by  College  of  Forestry  faculty 
members  and  students.  The  Outing  Club  sponsors  weekend  moun- 
taineering, ski  meets,  hosteling,  and  other  outdoor  activities  throughout 
the  year.  Club  events  often  take  place  at  the  University’s  large  ski 
lodge,  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.  Nearby  are  lighted  slopes  and  a tow. 
A College  of  Forestry  faculty  member  was  co-founder  and  first  director 
of  the  Ski  School.  Student  foresters  and  faculty  have  been  identified 
with  skiing  instruction  and  competition  at  Syracuse  University  for 
many  years.  One  of  these  students  qualified  for  membership  on  the 
United  States  ski  team  for  the  1952  winter  Olympic  Games. 


SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Chief  social  events  of  the  student  forester’s  year  are  the  Forestry 
Barbecue,  an  all-day  program  of  field  events  at  Green  Lakes  State 
Park;  the  Forestry  Banquet  in  a downtown  hotel;  and  four  dances  in 
the  Student  Lounge:  Woodchoppers’  Brawl,  Cooks’  and  Cutters’  Ball, 
Sweethearts’  Ball,  and  the  Nifkin  Ball.  The  last  of  these  salutes  the 
College’s  ubiquitous  legendary  figure,  Eustace  B.  Nifkin. 

Several  of  the  undergraduate  clubs  make  annual  awards  to  out- 
standing students  during  the  program  of  the  Forestry  Banquet.  The 
awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  personality,  activity,  leadership,  and 
service  to  the  College.  The  chief  award  is  $50  given  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  to  the  Senior  judged  outstanding  for 
scholarship,  leadership  and  personality,  activity  and  degree  of  self- 
support. 

Commencement  Weekend.  College  of  Forestry  students  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Commence- 
ment exercises  in  June.  Parents  and  other  guests  of  the  graduating 
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class  are  invited  to  a reception  and  open  house  at  the  College  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  Commencement  weekend.  After  graduation  ceremonies 
the  next  day,  the  class  and  its  guests  have  buffet  luncheon  at  the 
College. 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  College  affairs  continues  beyond  Commencement. 
Seniors  automatically  become  members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
Association  publishes  the  quarterly  Alumni  Newsletter  prepared  by  the 
College.  The  Association  also  sponsors  a curriculum  forum  for  fresh- 
men, a special  Senior  Convocation,  an  alumni  memorial  award,  a 
Senior  Smoker,  and  an  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  on  the  day  of 
the  Syracuse-Colgate  football  game.  For  many  years  the  Association 
has  maintained  a fund  for  loans  to  students. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

The  incoming  student  should  not  expect  to  depend  much  on  his 
ability  to  be  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Freshman  forestry  program 
makes  heavy  demands  on  a man’s  time.  Work  and  study  schedules 
must  be  followed  carefully  if  a man  is  to  do  both  effectively.  At  least 
three  afternoons  a week  are  spent  in  laboratory  or  drafting  room,  and 
Saturday  morning  is  taken  up  by  a field  trip. 

Opportunities  for  earning  generally  increase  from  year  to  year 
as  a man  adjusts  to  college  and  proves  his  worth  in  small  jobs.  Some 
students  earn  board  by  waiting  on  tables  or  washing  dishes  (three  or 
four  hours  a day).  For  odd  jobs,  80^  to  $1  an  hour  is  paid.  Tutoring 
is  in  charge  of  the  respective  departments,  and  is  generally  done  by 
Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

Students  interested  in  part-time  work  should  register  with  the 
placement  services  of  Syracuse  University  (Appointment  Office,  Ad- 
ministration Building)  and  the  College  of  Forestry  immediately  upon 
arriving  at  College. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  a Placement  Office  as  a clearing 
house  of  information  for  students  seeking  employment  and  for  em- 
ployers looking  for  technically  trained  men. 
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This  service  helps  students  find  summer  forestry  jobs  enabling 
them  to  fulfill  a graduation  requirement  and  earn  money  for  college 
expenses,  and  permanent  positions  calling  for  professional  forestry 
training. 

Placement  efforts  are  made  by  all  members  of  the  faculty  on 
behalf  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  are  especially  active  in  this  respect.  They  keep  in 
touch  with  employment  officers  and  trends  in  their  specialized  forestry 
fields  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  majority  of  men  graduating  from  the  College 
have  obtained  positions  through  the  College’s  Placement  Office. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

After  graduation  each  student’s  complete  record  will  be  photo- 
stated and  a copy  sent  to  him  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  will  be 
supplied  at  50^  each.  Veterans  in  service  may  have  free  transcripts  at 
any  time. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

All  general  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  undergraduate  admissions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  State  University  of  New 
York  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  New  York.  Correspondence 
concerning  graduate  studies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean 
for  Graduate  Studies. 
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Undergraduate  Studies 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  limited  the  number  of  entering  students 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  College.  Those  who  are  best  qualified 
are  selected  until  this  capacity  is  reached. 

The  College  maintains  high  standards  of  scholastic  work.  Only 
students  who  have  had  thorough  preparation  in  secondary  schools  can 
expect  to  meet  these  standards  satisfactorily.  Few  lines  of  work  require 
a broader  foundation  or  more  thorough  training  than  the  profession 
of  forestry  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  profession.  Experience  has 
shown  that  those  ill  prepared  to  meet  these  standards  encounter 
almost  insuperable  scholastic  difficulties. 

In  general,  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  an  applicant’s 
record  must  show  that  he  maintained  a satisfactorily  high  level  of 
scholarship.  In  particular,  commendable  achievement  in  at  least  two 
and  one-half  years  of  mathematics  and  two  years  of  science  is  required 
as  evidence  that  a man  has  the  necessary  foundation  for  forestry  study. 

Beyond  the  minimum  mathematics  requirement,  the  student 
would  be  wise  to  take  additional  courses  in  advanced  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  solid  geometry.  If  on  basis  of  his  background  in  mathe- 
matics he  can  pass  a qualifying  examination  when  he  enters  College, 
he  can  proceed  to  the  more  advanced  courses  required  in  his  cur- 
riculum. 

One  of  the  years  of  science  must  be  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Of 
the  two,  chemistry  is  preferable;  the  study  of  both  is  even  more  ad- 
vantageous. 

Because  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  College  with  deficiencies  in  high  school  subjects. 
Students  who  apply  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  preparatory  school,  and  must  offer  a minimum  of  16 
units  of  preparatory  work  of  high  school  grade  as  follows: 
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English  (4  years) 4 

Language  (2  years  minimum)* 2 

History'  2 

Elementary  algebra 1 

Intermediate  algebra  J4 

Plane  geometry  1 

Physics  or  chemistry' 1 

One  other  science  1 

Electives  3^4 


Total  16 


A unit  is  considered  equal  to  five  recitations  a week  for  a year 
in  one  branch  of  study.  Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing, 
or  shop  work  count  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

An  applicant  must  show  high  quality  preparatory  work.  The 
standard  is  based  upon  New  York  State  Regents  grades  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Where  courses  are  offered  in  which  a Regents  grade  is  not 
given,  a school  grade  of  75  per  cent  or  better  is  required.  Applicants 
who  do  not  offer  Regents  credit  in  the  required  courses  in  which 
Regents  grades  are  given  may  take  (a)  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  or  (b)  a battery  of 
tests  at  the  College.  The  Dean  of  Students  can  supply  complete  details. 


ADMISSIONS  PROCEDURE 

Candidates  for  admission  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
for  application  forms.  The  College  has  no  accelerated  program.  Stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  previous  college  training  may  apply  for 
entrance  in  September  only.  Applications  may  be  submitted,  and  will 
be  considered,  any  time  during  the  year,  but  a prospective  student 
should  apply  no  later  than  August  15  to  be  considered  for  entrance 
the  following  September. 

Three  application  forms  will  be  sent  upon  the  prospective  stu- 
dent’s request.  The  formal  Application  for  Admission  (blue  paper) 
should  be  filled  out  by  the  prospective  student  personally  and  re- 
turned to  the  Dean  of  Students  as  soon  as  possible.  The  High  School 
Record  Form  (yellow  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  applicant’s  high 

* One  year  of  language  is  not  accepted.  Under  certain  conditions  7 units 
of  agriculture  may  be  considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  2 units  of 
language  and  3 /i  units  of  electives.  The  language  requirement  is  waived  for 
veterans. 
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school  principal  who  should  send  it  to  the  Dean  of  Students  directly. 
The  Veteran’s  Data  Sheet  (orange  paper)  is  to  be  filled  out  only  by 
applicants  who  have  been  in  military  service. 

Applicants  who  have  attended  another  institution  of  collegiate 
rank  for  a semester  or  more  must  submit  a transcript  of  their  record. 
This  transcript  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  College  of  Forestry  Registrar 
from  the  college  previously  attended  by  the  applicant. 

ORIENTATION 

An  orientation  program  during  registration  week  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  classes  begin.  The  pro- 
gram includes  an  informal  dance,  house  meetings,  special  convocations, 
and  tours  of  the  campus  and  the  city.  These  carefully  planned  events 
give  the  student  a chance  to  begin  to  adjust  to  a new  environment  and 
a new  way  of  life. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATION  AND  REPORT 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  submit  a history  and  physicai 
examination  report.  A form  for  this  report  will  be  enclosed  with  the 
acceptance  notice.  It  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  within  two  weeks 
to  the  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue,  Syracuse  10, 
New  York. 

GRADES 

Credit  given  for  any  course  depends  generally  on  how  much  time 
it  demands.  For  example,  a course  for  which  three  “credit  hours”  are 
given  will  require  three  times  as  much  of  a student  as  will  another 
course  for  which  only  one  “credit  hour”  is  allowed. 

One  “credit  hour,”  also  known  as  “semester  hour,”  normally 
requires : 

Three  hours  a week  in  regular  laboratory  or  field  work 

OR 

One  hour  a week  in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference — requir- 
ing at  least  two  hours  of  outside  preparation. 

Courses  which  give  more  credit  hours  require  proportionately 
longer  periods  of  work  each  week. 
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Final  grades  are  expressed  alphabetically: 

A — Excellent  C — Fair  F— Failure 

B — Good  D — Poor  I — Incomplete 

Each  letter  grade  carries  a characteristic  number  of  “grade 
points”  for  each  credit  hour : 

A— 3 C— 1 F— 0 

B— 2 D— 0 

The  number  of  grade  points  for  any  course  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  credit  hours  for  that  course  by  the  “grade  points” 
of  the  letter  grade  a student  makes.  For  example:  One  student  makes 
a B grade  in  a 4-credit  hour  course.  His  grade  points  for  the  course 
would  be:  credit  hours  (4)  X grade  points  per  credit  hour  for  B (2)  = 
8 grade  points. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than  C (1.0)  for  his  four  years  of  work. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  for  additional  information.  See 
pages  125  and  126. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

When  scholastic  averages  are  computed  after  each  semester,  the 
Dean  publishes  an  honor  list  of  students  achieving  a 2.0,  or  B,  average 
or  above  for  the  semester.  His  commendation  of  these  honor  men  is 
communicated  to  parents  of  the  students,  their  high  school  principal, 
and  the  press. 

Graduation  honors.  A student  is  recommended  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  summa  cum  laude  if  his  average  for  the  four  years’ 
work  is  2.83  or  better;  for  the  B.S.  degree  magna  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.34  to  2.82;  and  for  the  B.S.  degree  cum  laude  if  his 
average  is  2.0  to  2.33. 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  attend  it  not  as  a right  but  as 
a privilege  granted  by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  make  it 
possible  for  residents  to  be  educated  for  a profession  at  no  tuition. 

The  College  of  Forestry  expects  each  student  to  warrant  the 
privilege  of  attendance  by  making  the  most  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  the  College.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  necessity  for  faithful 
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application  to  course  work  in  and  out  of  class.  It  refers  also  to  the 
expectation  that  a student  will  attend  all  classes  regularly  and  punctu- 
ally. Making  up  work  missed  through  absences  is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  student. 

Consult  Rules  and  Regulations  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin  regard- 
ing emergency  absence  from  class,  penalties  for  excess  absences,  obliga- 
tory attendance  at  Convocation,  withdrawal,  re-registration,  petitions, 
special  examinations,  change  of  curriculum,  etc. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  is  necessary  to  high  scholarship  in  college  and  to 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  later  life.  Good  health  and 
physical  soundness  are  particularly  valuable  to  foresters,  whose  profes- 
sion is  mentally  and  physically  demanding. 

During  his  Freshman  year,  a student  in  the  College  of  Forestry 
is  required  to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  of  Syracuse  University.  With 
approval  of  that  Department,  a student  may  substitute  participation 
on  one  of  the  regular  Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  Physical  Education  requirement.  To  receive  credit  for  such  partici- 
pation, the  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Education  I, 
fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation  card,  and  cooperate  with  the 
student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance  is  properly  checked 
during  the  sport  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end  of  the 
regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester. 

Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year 
will  not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Physical  Education. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. However,  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University 
requires  a minimum  of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the 
College  of  Forestry  makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C. 
work  receives  2 hours’  scholastic  credit.  (One  hour  for  each  semester’s 
work  completed.) 

A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If 
approved,  full  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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A plan  approved  by  the  faculty  June  5,  1952  permits  students  to 
carry  advanced  R.O.T.C.  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
Elective  hours  have  been  arranged  to  facilitate  scheduling  of  advanced 
R.O.T.C.  or  other  approved  electives.  Consult  the  Registrar  for  com- 
plete details. 


UNDERGRADUATE  FEES 

Paid  once 

Registration  fee — required  after  applicant  has  received 

notice  of  conditional  acceptance $ 10.00 

Orientation  fee 8.00 

Commencement  fee — required  of  candidates  for  degree  at 

beginning  of  semester  in  which  degree  is  expected 15.00 

Paid  every  semester 

General  fee  to  Syracuse  University — for  library,  health,  in- 


firmary, physical  training,  recreation,  and  special  testing 


services  at  Syracuse  University 25.00 

College  fee — for  expendable  supplies  and  equipment 30.00 


Pulp  and  Paper  students  pay  an  additional  laboratory  fee 
of  $30  for  each  of  four  terms  beginning  the  first  term  of 
the  Junior  year. 


Student  activities  5.00 

Student  Loan  Fund  and  Alumni  Association  (Sophomore 

Year  only)  1.00 

Tuition  (required  of  non-residents  only) 150.00 


Students  who  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  entering  the  College  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Foreign  Students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and 
sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The  pre- 
mium for  this  policy  is  $27.20  per  calendar  year. 

Housing  facilities  are  provided  in  living  centers  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Syracuse  University.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required 
to  live  in  dormitories  unless  they  live  at  home.  Upperclassmen  may 
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live  in  private  homes  officially  inspected  and  approved  by  Syracuse 
University. 

Cost  per  student  for  freshmen  in  a 2-man  room  in  Watson  Hall 
is  $160  per  semester.  Rooms  in  Collendale  dormitories  are  available 
from  $80  up  per  semester.  For  further  information,  single  men  should 
write  to  the  Director  of  Men’s  Counseling  and  Residence  at  Syracuse 
University.  Married  men  should  write  to  the  Manager  of  Temporary 
Housing,  1528  East  Colvin  Street,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 

Board — Contracts,  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  cost 
$220  per  semester  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $13.75  per  week  for  a 
16-week  semester.  This  is  for  20  meals  per  week.  No  meals  are  served 
on  Sunday  night  in  University  dining  halls. 

Books,  Supplies,  Equipment — Books  and  supplies  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  per  year,  of  which  $60  is  needed  in  the  first  semester. 
There  is  a Chemistry  breakage  fee  of  $5  at  Syracuse  University; 
glass  breakage  charges  are  deducted  and  the  balance  refunded  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  There  is  also  a gymnasium  fee  of  $1 
for  the  boy  who  takes  physical  education;  if  he  takes  R.O.T.C.  there 
is  a $20  deposit,  refunded  when  the  uniform  is  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  academic  year. 

The  total  cost  for  room,  board,  books,  supplies  and  basic  fees 
is  estimated  at  approximately  $1,000  for  residents  of  New  York  State 
and  $1,300  for  non-residents. 

Camps,  Trips,  and  Summer  Experience  beyond  the  freshman 
year  (Some  required;  some  optional)  — 

Summer  Camp  (required  of  every  man  except  Pulp  and  Paper 
majors)  during  summer  following  sophomore  year 

Camp  fee $25.00 

Non-resident  tuition 110.00 

Board  and  room 185.00-200.00 

T ransportation : 

Division  II  men 7.00  (approximately) 

Division  I men 3.00  (approximately) 

Books  and  supplies 10.00 

Silviculture  104  (Spring  Camp)  4 hours  credit (approximately)  $70.00 

Silviculture  105  (Advanced  Practice  of  Silviculture)  3 hours  credit.  . 12.50 

Silviculture  116  (Southern  Trip)  2 hours  credit (approximately)  90.00 

Utilization  125  (Field  Utilization  Study)  4 hours  credit 100.00-150.00 

Utilization  Summer  Experience  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 
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Pulp  and  Paper  4 (Mill  Experience)  5 hours  credit 
(Student  may  receive  compensation) 

Pulp  and  Paper  5 (Mill  Inspection  Trip)  1 hour  credit 35.00 

Landscape  Architecture  3 and  109  (Field  Trips) 

Trips  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course 135.00 


Late  Registration — The  minimum  penalty  for  late  registration  is 

$5. 

All  fees  for  instruction  and  incidentals  are  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  semester.  The  cashier’s  receipt  admits  students 
to  classes. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should  be 
made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  should  be  made  payable  to  Syracuse 
University. 

Checks  to  cover  costs  of  books  and  supplies,  deposits,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the  College,  but  to 
the  student. 


REFUND  POLICY 

(Taken  from  regulations  of  the  State  University  of  New  York) 

“Credits  and  Refunds  of  Tuition  and  Fees: 

A.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

A full-time  student  who  is  given  permission  to  cancel  his  regis- 
tration in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester 
shall,  at  his  option,  be  granted  either  an  intra  State  University  credit 
or  a refund  of  a portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  the  State 
University  for  such  semester,  provided,  however,  that  no  moneys  shall 
be  credited  or  refunded  unless  application  therefor  is  made  within 
three  years  after  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  State  University.  The 
amount  of  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  following  formula.  Credit  granted  to  a student  may  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  his  tuition  and  fees  at  any  school  administered  by  the 
State  University  within  five  years  of  the  effective  date  of  cancellation 
of  registration.  Approval  of  the  cancellation,  with  the  date  it  becomes 
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effective,  must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  school  officer.  The  first 
day  of  registration  shall  be  considered  the  first  day  of  the  semester 


for  credit  and  refund  purposes.  Percentage  of  Tuition 

and  Fees  to  be  Credited 
or  Refunded 

Period  of  Cancellation  Credit  Refund 

Within  first  three  weeks  of  semester 80%  65% 

Within  4th,  5th  and  6th  weeks  of  semester 65%  50% 

Within  7th,  8th  and  9th  weeks  of  semester 45%  30% 

Within  10th,  11th  and  1 2 th  weeks  of  semester 30%  15% 

Within  remainder  of  semester 0%  0% 


Exceptions:  (a)  A student  who  cancels  his  registration  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  first  five  days  of  the  semester  shall  be  granted  a 
full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the 
courses  dropped. 

(b)  A student  who  withdraws  to  enter  the  military  service  prior 
to  the  end  of  an  academic  semester  shall  be  granted  a full  refund  of 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  him  to  State  University  for  the  semester  for 
those  courses  in  which  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
academic  credit. 

(c)  A student  who  is  dismissed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  academic 
semester  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  paid 
by  him  to  State  University. 

(d)  The  term  “fees”  as  used  herein  shall  include  only  those 
charges  covering  continuing  services  which  are  rendered  through  the 
academic  quarter  or  semester  and  shall  not  include  those  charges 
covering  non-continuing  services.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  determine  which  charges  are  continuing  and  which  are  non- 
continuing, for  the  purpose  of  this  policy. 

B.  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

1.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  how  many 
credit  hours  constitute  a full-time  program  at  any  State-operated  unit 
for  refund  purposes. 

2.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  establish  such  schedules 
of  credits  and  refunds  of  tuition  and  fees  as  shall  be  appropriate  for 
part-time  student  programs  at  any  State-operated  units.  The  President, 
however,  shall  not  authorize  any  refund  to  a part-time  student  who  has 
been  enrolled  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  session  for  which  the  tuition 
and  fees  have  been  paid  to  State  University.” 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  GOVERNMENT  AID,  LOANS, 
AND  AWARDS 


Various  types  of  scholarships,  government  aid,  and  loans  are 
available  for  College  of  Forestry  students.  It  is  suggested  that  prospec- 
tive students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  seek  information  pertain- 
ing to  scholarships  and  loans  in  their  own  communities  since  many 
local  organizations  offer  aid  to  freshmen.  Some  lumber  and  paper 
industries  provide  scholarships  for  upperclassmen.  Loans  are  obtain- 
able from  organizations  such  as  the  Knights  Templar  Educational 
Foundation,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  PTA,  churches,  and  alumni 
groups. 

New  York  State  Scholarships 

University  Scholarships — Regents.  Each  year  the  State  of  New 
York  awards  a certain  number  of  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive examinations.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  recipients  to  $350 
each  year  for  four  years.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
high  school  principals. 

New  York  State  War  Service  Scholarships  for  Veterans.  War 
Service  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  New  York  State  veterans  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations.  These  scholarships  exempt  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  college  fees  for  four  years.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations  and  Test- 
ing in  Albany  or  from  any  office  of  the  State  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs.  State  War  Service  Scholarships  cannot  be  used  concurrently 
with  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

New  York  State  Scholarships  for  Children  of  Deceased  or  Disabled 
Veterans.  The  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of  New  York 
State  may  take  competitive  examinations  to  obtain  state  scholarships. 
These  entitle  the  holders  to  $450  each  year  during  a period  of  four 
years.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Examinations 
and  Testing  or  from  high  school  principals. 


College  of  Forestry  Scholarships 

Out-of-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  have  been 
granted  each  year  since  1946  by  the  College  of  Forestry  to  out-of-state 
students  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial  need.  These  scholar- 
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ships  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition  and  fees  amounting  to  $350 
a year. 

Alumni  Scholarship  Award.  In  1942  the  Alumni  Association  es- 
tablished an  annual  award  in  the  amount  of  $50.  Selection  is  based  on 
scholastic  standing  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the  senior  class;  personality, 
reliability  and  morals;  participation  in  student  activities;  and  need  for 
financial  assistance  considering  the  degree  of  self-support. 

Allied  Paper  Salesmen  s Association,  Inc.  of  New  York.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Association  in  1951,  one  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$300  is  given  each  year  to  an  outstanding  junior  chosen  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  The  recipient  must 

(demonstrate  financial  need. 

Loan  Funds.  Since  1928  loans  have  been  made  from  the  Student 
Loan  Fund  to  students  in  the  form  of  short-term,  small  amounts  to 
meet  emergency  expenses.  About  150  loans  are  made  annually 
averaging  $50  each  and  running  for  about  one  month,  without 
interest. 

Additional  Scholarships  Available 
to  College  of  Forestry  Studetits 

Award  to  Outstanding  Senior  Majoring  in  Wood  Utilization 
Technology.  To  promote  student  interest  in  the  field  of  forest  products, 
one  cash  award  in  the  amount  of  $100  annually  was  established  in 
1953  by  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the  Forest  Products  Research 
Society.  The  award  is  made  to  a senior  majoring  in  some  phase  of 
wood  utilization  technology  in  the  area  served  by  the  section.  The 
recipient  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  average,  faculty  recom- 
mendation, extracurricular  activities,  experience,  and  a statement 
from  the  candidate. 

Fred  C.  Boyce  Student  Award.  Established  in  1951  in  honor  of 
Fred  G.  Boyce,  first  active  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents  Association,  an  award  of  $200  is  made  annually. 
The  recipient  is  chosen  from  seniors  in  the  Department  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  person- 
ality, and  extracurricular  activities. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  Scholarships.  Four 
scholarships,  established  in  1950  by  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
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facturers  Association,  are  awarded  to  assist  the  forest  industries  to 
obtain  more  skilled  technicians  from  among  outstanding  forestry 
students.  The  awards,  each  amounting  to  $500,  are  to  be  used  to 
defray  living  expenses  for  ten  weeks’  summer  training  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Timber  Engineering  Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Seniors 
and  graduate  students  are  eligible  to  compete  for  these  nationwide 
scholarships.  Requirements  for  this  award  include : ( 1 ) interest  in  the 
fields  of  wood  utilization  or  wood  technology';  (2)  suitability  and  plans 
of  the  nominee  for  work  with  private  industry;  (3)  scholastic  record; 
and  (4)  extracurricular  activities. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  Scholarship.  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany in  1953  established  a scholarship  of  $800  for  each  of  two  years 
to  be  offered  to  an  outstanding  Junior  forestry'  student  chosen  from 
one  of  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Maine,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  University  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Forestry.  Each  scholarship  winner  will  be 
offered  employment  during  the  intervening  summer  on  some  forestry' 
project.  Continuance  of  the  scholarship  during  the  Senior  year  will 
depend  upon  the  record  made  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  college.  Appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Inquiries  re- 
garding details  of  the  award  and  specifications  for  applicants  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Recknagel,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

National  Starch  Products,  Inc.  Scholarships.  National  Starch 
Products,  Inc.  in  1954  established  a scholarship  of  $500  per  year  for 
four  years  in  the  field  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology  or  Plastics  and 
Cellulose  Technology.  The  requirements  include  an  excellent  scholas- 
tic rating  in  high  school,  good  character,  demonstrated  qualities  for 
potential  leadership  in  the  paper  field,  and  financial  need. 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Award.  Established  in  1923  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  an  aw'ard  of  $50  is  made  annually  to  the  student  who 
best  interprets  forestry  in  any  of  its  phases  and  policies  to  the  public. 
For  the  year  1954-55  and  alternate  years  thereafter,  the  aw'ard  will  be 
made  for  the  best  talk;  for  the  year  1955-56  and  alternate  years  there- 
after, for  the  best  essay. 
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State  University  of  New  York’s  College  of  Forestry  has  seven  properties,  from 
nine-acre  campus  above  to  15,000-acre  forest. 


A College  for  the  Study  of  Forestry  and  Wood  Products. 


Construction  of  new  wood  products  laboratory  building  is  under  way. 


To  conserve  the  forest  and 
its  products — to  this  is  the 
forester  dedicated. 


Students  get  practice  in 
actual  seeding  operations. 


Growth  rates  are  checked  in  Col- 
lege greenhouse  as  part  of  study 
of  forest  botany  and  its  silvicul- 
tural application. 


Student  marks  a 35-year-old  white 
pine  plantation  for  thinning. 


The  forest  is  the  laboratory  for  many  of  the  courses, 


Weather-reading  stations  and  rain  gauges  on  the  College's 
22,000  acres  of  forests  aid  study  in  forest  influences. 


Future  foresters  observe  fungi  in  their  study  of  forest  pathology. 


Entomology  is  a basic  bio- 
logical course  for  a forester. 


Maple  syrup  is  an  impor- 
tant product  of  the  forest. 


A knowledge  of  surveying  is  essential  for  many  forestry 
operations. 


Landscape  and  recreational  management  students  learn  how 
to  apply  techniques  to  improve  the  use  of  land  for  human 
enjoyment. 


techniques  is  important. 


lents  can  engage 
inconomic  analysis 
o all  phases  of 
feist  production. 
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Photogrammetry  is  a study  of  aerial  photos  and 
their  use  in  surveying  and  mapping. 


The  saw-mill  -forms  an  early  step 
in  the  utilization  of  wood  products. 


Wood  technologists  study  physical 
properties  and  characteristics  of 
wood. 


Students  have  an  opportunity  to  make  detailed  laboratory 
studies  of  wood. 
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Wood  chemists  use  com- 
plex apparatus  to  study 
plastics  materials. 


In  the  College  paper  mill 
liquid  turns  to  solid  on 
commercial-size  papermak- 
ing machine. 


Laboratory  equipment  enables  stu- 
dents to  test  bursting  strength  of 
paper. 


Studies  include  research  in  lami- 
nated wood  products,  as  here  in 
shoe  lasts. 


Utilization  students  plan  layouts  of  wood  products  plants. 


From  seed  to  house  — 


“ Forestry ” Means  the  Wise,  Continuous  Use  of  Our  Forests 
and  Their  Products  for  Human  Benefit. 


Undergraduate  Programs 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  six  full  four-year  programs,  plus 
two  optional  programs  that  are  adaptations  of  major  curricula.  Each 
program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

All  Freshmen  take  the  same  course  and  examine  the  various 
fields  of  specialization  the  College  offers.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  Freshman  chooses  one  of  the  specialized  programs  of  study  to 
enter  upon  as  a Sophomore. 

The  programs  are  classified  in  two  divisions : 

I.  FOREST  AREAS 

Their  growth,  management,  and  use 

1.  General  Forestry.  Emphasizes  development  and  management  of  the 
forest  to  highest  economic  and  social  values  through  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  forest  growth,  care,  and  use.  The  broad  train- 
ing is  flexible  in  the  Senior  year  to  accommodate  particular  interests  of 
students,  but  the  principal  objective  of  training  men  to  manage  all  re- 
sources of  the  forest  is  fully  maintained.  This  program  is  basic  to 
graduate  work  in  specialized  lines. 

2.  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management.  Emphasizes  landscape 
architecture — the  art  of  arranging  land  and  the  objects  upon  it  for 
human  use  and  enjoyment.  Attention  is  focused  on  planning,  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  administration  of  land  areas.  Graduates  be- 
come qualified  landscape  architects. 

IE  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Technical  properties,  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use 

3.  Forest  Utilization — Conversion  and  Distribution  of  Lumber  and 
Related  Products.  Emphasizes  logging,  lumbering,  manufacture  of 
finished  products  of  wood,  and  the  national  and  international  market- 
ing of  them. 

4.  Forest  Utilization — Retail  Merchandising  and  Light  Construction. 
Emphasizes  selling  of  lumber  and  other  wood  products  handled  by  a 
retail  yard,  and  materials,  economics,  and  methods  of  residential  and 
other  frame  construction. 
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5.  Wood  Technology.  Emphasizes  mastery  of  the  anatomy  and  techni- 
cal nature  of  wood  through  study  of  its  cells  and  its  physical  and 
chemical  propei'ties.  Course  sequences  are  arranged  so  that  the  student 
may  major  in  (a)  the  mechanics  and  physics  of  wood;  (b)  the 
chemistry  of  wood,  or  (c)  the  anatomy  of  wood. 

6.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology.  Emphasizes  the  chemical  engineering 
and  physical  sciences  which  are  basic  to  the  technology  of  the  present- 
day  pulp,  paper,  and  related  industries. 

OPTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

7.  Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Nursery.  Elective,  by  petition,  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year  by  a limited  number  of  students  already 
enrolled  in  the  Landscape  curriculum.  Emphasizes  landscape  design, 
and  the  growth,  care,  and  use  of  ornamental  trees  and  other  plant 
materials. 

8.  Plastics  and  Cellulose  Chemistry.  Elective  by  majors  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Technology  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Emphasizes  plastics 
technology  and  polymer  chemistry  in  preparing  men  for  the  paper  in- 
dustry, the  plastics  and  allied  industries,  and  for  graduate  study  in 
polymer  and  wood  chemistry. 


COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN 
FOLLOWING  SECTIONS 


Acct 

Accounting 

F Zoo 

Forest  Z°°logy 

Advt 

Advertising 

Geol 

Geology 

Bus  Law 

Business  Law 

GF 

General  Forestry 

Bus  Stat 

Business  Statistics 

Ins 

Insurance 

CE 

Civil  Engineering 

LA 

Landscape  Architecture 

Chem 

Chemistry 

Math 

Mathematics 

Dwg 

Drawing 

ME 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Econ 

Economics 

Mktg 

Marketing 

EE 

Electrical  Engineering 

MM 

Manufacturing  and 

Engl 

English 

Management 

F Bot 

Forest  Botany 

Phys 

Physics 

FC 

Forest  Chemistry 

PM 

Production  Management 

FE 

Forest  Economics 

Pub  Add 

Public  Address 

F Ento 

Forest  Entomology 

P & P 

Pulp  & Paper  Technology 

Fin 

Finance 

Silv 

Silvicultui  e 

FM 

Forest  Management 

Trans 

T ransportation 

F Util 

Forest  Utilization 

WT 

Wood  Technology 
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COURSE  PROGRAMS 

Course  descriptions  are  given  on  pages  90  through  122. 
Freshman  Year  for  All  Students 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany.  . . 

3 

F Bot  1 

Forest  Botany  . . . 

3 

Chem  6 

General  - Inor- 

Chem  6 

General  — Quali- 

ganic  Chemistry 

4 

tative  Analysis . 

4 

Dwg  1 

Freshman  Draw- 

Dwg  2 

Freshman  Draw- 

ing  - Lettering, 

ing  — Mechani- 

Sketching  .... 

1 

cal  Drawing.  . . 

2 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

Engl  1 

Freshman  English 

3 

GF  1 

Intro,  to  Forestry 

3 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Math  20 

Algebra  and  Trig- 

**  or 

onometry 

3 

Elective  

3 

* or 

Pub  Add  8 

Public  Speaking. 

2 

Math  20a 

Algebra  and  Trig- 

Physical  Training 

0 

onometry 

5 

— 

* or 

17 

Math  21 

Calculus  I 

3 

Physical  Training 

0 

17-19 


CHOOSING  A MAJOR  PROGRAM 

During  the  Freshman  year,  students  survey  (in  GF  1,  Introduction 
to  Forestry)  the  variety  and  number  of  career  fields  meant  today  by 
“forestry.”  In  this  review  Freshmen  learn  how  the  College’s  six  major 
and  two  optional  programs  qualify  them  for  professional  practice. 
They  thus  prepare  to  answer,  “Which  field  is  the  right  one  for  me?” 
They  are  encouraged  to  explore  the  demands  and  opportunities  each 
offers,  in  the  light  of  personal  interests  and  capacities.  This  personal 
investigation  is  aided  by  counsel  with  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  with 
section  instructors  of  GF  1 and  other  faculty  members;  through  con- 
versation wich  upperclassmen;  and  through  first-hand  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  College’s  facilities  and  personnel. 

Before  the  first  year  ends,  each  Freshman  must  make  his  choice 


* Students  who  have  had  trigonometry  in  high  school  will  take  a qualify- 
ing examination.  Performance  in  the  examination  will  determine  whether  they 
enroll  in  Math  20  or  21.  All  other  students  will  enroll  in  Math  20a. 

**  Students  who  have  completed  Math  21  may  enroll  in  Math  22  or 
another  approved  elective. 
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so  that  he  can  begin  specialized  study  as  a Sophomore.  If  he  decides 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a student  will  not  have  to  ask  for  the  privi- 
lege of  the  one  curriculum  change  permitted  him. 

DIVISION  I:  FOREST  AREAS 

Growth,  management,  and  use 


Sophomore  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  10 

Plant  Physiology. 

3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

nomics  3 

sition  

2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

FM  1 

Plane  Surveying. 

4 

position  2 

*Phys  3 

General  Physics . . 

3 

F Ento  1 

Elementary  Ento- 

WT  1 

Dendrology 

3 

mology  2 

F Zoo  1 

General  Zoology. 

3 

*Phys  3 

General  Physics . . 3 

— 

WT  1 

Dendrology  3 

18 

F Zoo  1 1 

Elements  of  Forest 

Zoology  3 

16 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  DIVISION  I SOPHOMORES 

The  camp  program  is  a natural  complement  of  Sophomore  class 
and  laboratory  v'ork.  Students  are  given  training  in  forest  surveying, 
mapping,  and  measurement,  and  field  experience  in  dendrology,  use  of 
forest  tools,  and  group  living.  The  work  is  basic  for  upper  class 
courses. 

Prerequisites  to  attendance  are  FM  1,  WT  1,  and  swimming  com- 
petence (test  must  be  passed).  Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer 
Camp  is  required  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 

Men  in  the  General  Forestry  curriculum  spend  11  w'eeks  at  the 
camp  on  Cranberry7  Lake  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Facilities  con- 
sist of  permanent  buildings  and  equipment  on  the  College’s  Pack  Ex- 
perimental Forest.  Men  in  the  Landscape  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment curriculum  spend  3 w'eeks  on  Long  Island  and  then  go  to  Cran- 
berry Lake  for  the  first  8 weeks  of  Camp.  Credit  hours  and  time 
schedule  for  each  curriculum  appear  below. 

* Students  planning  to  major  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management, 
or  to  take  the  Arboriculture  and  Landscape  Nursery  Option  (see  page  59), 
will  substitute  LA  1 (Landscape  Design)  for  Phys  3. 
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General  Forestry 

Camp  begins  last  week  in  June  and  runs  1 1 weeks. 


Courses  and  credit  hours: 

Silviculture  1 

Surveying  5J4 

Mensuration 3J4 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 


11 

Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 

Plant  Materials  (LA  3)  given  during  the  first  3 weeks  in  June 
on  Long  Island  with  headquarters  at  State  University  of  New 
York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale.  . 3 

Students  then  report  to  Pack  Forest  on  Cranberry  Lake  for  8 weeks 
during  which  time  they  take  the  following  courses: 


Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 

Silviculture  1 

Surveying  5 

Mensuration  1 


11 


GENERAL  FORESTRY 
Junior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Ento  2 

Forest  Entomology  3 

FM  100 

Forest  Mensura- 

Geol  36 

Forest  Geology. . . 3 

tion  

2 

FM  99 

Forest  Mensura- 

F Util  2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

tion  3 

ture  (See  note) 

2* * 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

F Util  4 

Forest  Products.. 

2* 

Silviculture  ...  3 

Silv  2 

Forest  Soils 

2* 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood 

Silv  3 

Seeding  and 

Technology  ...  3 

Planting  

2 

Elective 

3 

Silv  104 

Practice  of  Silvi- 

R.O.T.C (3) 

culture  

6 

Other 

approved  elective  (3) 

— 

— 

16 

Note:  Students  enrolled  in  R.O.T.C.  may  defer  Util  2 until  the  second 
semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

* Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this 
course  since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  one  month  before  the  course  ends. 
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Senior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

F Bot  40 

Forest  Pathology. 

3 

FE  103 

Forest  Economics 

FE  102 

Forest  Economics 

II  

I 

3 

FM  106 

Forest  Regulation 

FM  112 

Administration 

5 

Silv  11 

Fire  Control.  . 

Policy  . . . . 

3 

Electives 

F Util  1 

Logging  . . . . 

3 

FE  111 

Economics  of 

Silv  114 

Regional  Studies . 

2 

the  Forest 

Elective 

6 

Business 

(3) 

FE  105 

Seminar  . . . 

(2) 

FM  104 

Roads,  Trails, 

FE  109 

Introduction 

Communica- 

to  Statistical 

tions  .... 

(3) 

Reasoning 

(3) 

FM  105 

Forest  Struc- 

FM  114 

Seminar  . . . 

(3) 

tures  .... 

(3) 

FM  120 

Photogram- 

FM  121 

Photogram- 

metry  Ap- 

metry  Ap- 

plied  to 

plied  to 

Forest  Men- 

Forest 

suration 

(3) 

Manage- 

GF  101 

Human  Rela- 

ment  .... 

(3) 

tions  in 

F Util  109  Uses  of  Wood 

(2) 

Forestry 

(2) 

GF  100 

Range 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

Manage- 

Silv  100 

Forest  Tree 

ment  .... 

(2) 

Seeds 

(2) 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

Silv  105 

Advanced 

Silv  112 

Seminar  ...(2-3) 

Practice  of 

Silv  113 

Soil  and 

Silviculture 

(3) 

Water  Con- 

Silv  115 

Advanced 

servation  . . 

(2) 

Soils  .... 

(3) 

F Zoo  1 00  Principles  of 

Silv  116 

Forestry  Trip 

(2) 

Wildlife 

Other  approved  elec- 

Manage- 

tives  . 

G-3) 

ment  .... 

(3) 

Other  approved  elec- 

20-22 

tives 

G-6) 

Credit 

Hours 

3 

3 

2 

10 


18 


SPRING  CAMP  FOR  GF  JUNIORS  (SILVICULTURE  104) 

A requirement  of  the  General  Forestry  program,  Spring  Camp  is 
held  during  May  at  the  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrensburg. 
Each  day  is  devoted  to  field  work  (4  credit  hours)  based  on  the  lec- 
tures (2  credit  hours)  of  Silv  104,  Practice  of  Silviculture. 
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LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
Junior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

LA  11 

Landscape  Design 

3 

LA  11 

Landscape  Design 

3 

LA  12 

Landscape  Con- 

LA  12 

Landscape  Con- 

struction  

3 

struction  

3 

LA  14 

Pencil  Technique 

1 

LA  13 

Plant  Materials.. 

3 

LA  15 

Recreational  Land 

LA  15 

Recreational  Land 

Use  and  Activi- 

Use  and  Activi- 

ties  

3 

ties  

3 

LA  16 

Elements  of  Archi- 

LA  16 

Elements  of  Archi- 

tecture 

2 

tecture  

2 

Silv  1 

Foundations  of 

Elective 

2-3 

Silviculture  . . . 

3 

— 

Elective 

3 

16-17 

18 

Senior  Year 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Ento  3 

Shade  Tree  En- 

F Bot  42 

Shade  Tree  Dis- 

tomology  

3 

eases  

2 

LA  111 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LA  111 

Landscape  Design 

4 

LA  112 

Landscape  Con- 

LA  112 

Landscape  Con- 

struction  

3 

struction  

3 

LA  113 

Plant  Materials.. 

3 

LA  115 

Recreational  Land 

LA  114 

Painting  

1 

Administration 

2 

LA  115 

Recreational  Land 

LA  116 

Park  Architecture 

3 

Administration 

2 

Elective 

3 

Elective 

3 

— 

— 

17 

19 

ARBORICULTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  NURSERY  OPTION 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  a student  in  the  Landscape 
and  Recreational  Management  curriculum  may  petition  to  take  a 
program  of  training  for  the  care  of  shade  and  ornamental  woody 
plants  and  for  landscape  nursery  practice.  The  program  includes 
Summer  Camp,  plus  a period  of  employment  by  selected  tree-care 
companies  or  landscape  nurseries.  The  curriculum  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  will  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the 
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Landscape  and  Recreational  Management  Department  and  the  Forest 
Botany  Department,  and  must  then  be  presented  to  the  Petitions  Com- 
mittee for  approval. 


DIVISION  II:  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Technical  properties,  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use 
CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Sophomore  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct  1 

Elements  of  Ac- 

Acct  1 

Elements  of  Ac- 

counting  

3 

counting  3 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

Bus  Law  51 

[ Principles  of  Busi- 

nomics  

3 

ness  Law 2 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Com- 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

position  

2 

nomics  3 

Math  22 

Calculus  II 

3 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

* or 

sition  2 

Elective  

3 

Phys  1 

General  Physics. . 4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics.  . 

4 

Math  128 

Engineering  Sta- 

WT  2 

Dendrology  .... 

3 

tistics  3 

18  17 


SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  UTILIZATION  SOPHOMORES 

The  camp  program  complements  Sophomore  class  and  laboratory 
work  and  provides  a foundation  for  upperclass  courses  of  both  majors 
in  Forest  Utilization.  Purpose  of  the  program  for  Division  II  men  is  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  forest  and  its  treatment,  through  elementary 
training  in  dendrology  and  silviculture;  to  give  them  the  elements 
of  surveying  and  forest  measurement;  and  to  provide  an  unique  field 
experience  in  teamwork  and  group  living.  Division  II  Sophomores 
make  first-hand  study  of  the  details  of  nearby  mills  which  use  wood 
as  a raw  material  to  convert  into  useful  products. 

Camp  begins  the  last  week  of  June  and  runs  11  weeks.  The  pre- 

* Students  who  completed  Math  22  may  enroll  in  an  approved  elective. 
Students  who  entered  before  September  1954  will  not  necessarily  follow  this 
sequence. 
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requisites  to  attendance  are  WT  2 and  swimming  competence  (test 
must  be  passed).  Satisfactory  completion  of  Summer  Camp  is  required 
before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 

Courses  and  credit  hours  are: 


Silviculture  1 

Surveying  (Theory  and  Practice) 4 

Mensuration  (Theory  and  Practice) 4 

Layout  and  Operation  of  Manufacturing  Plants 1 

Orientation  and  Dendrology 1 


11 

CONVERSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
Junior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

EE  41 

Elementary  Appli- 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

cations  of  Elec- 

Forest  Products 

2 

trical  Engineer- 

F Util  2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

iner  

4 

ture  

3 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Fi- 

F Util  4 

Forest  Products.  . 

3 

nance  

3 

ME  28 

Elem.  Heat,  Power 

4 

F Util  1 

Logging 

3 

Electives 

5-6 

F Util  5 

Woodworking  Ma- 

R.O.T.C (3) 

chinery  

2 

Other 

approved  elec- 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood 

tives 

(5-6) 

Technology  . . . 

3 

Electives 

3-4 

17-18 

R.O.T.C (3) 

Other 

approved  elec- 

tives 

(3-4) 

18-19 


SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  are  required  of  students  in  the  Conversion  and  Distribution  pro- 
gram. Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer’s  work,  as  shown 
by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable  report  by  his 
employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This  practical 
experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 
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Senior  Year 


First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology.  2 

F Util  3 Glues  and  Finishes  3 

F Util  104  Dry  Kiln  Engi- 
neering   3 

F Util  106  Regional  Studies.  3 

F Util  107  Wood  Preserva- 
tion   3 

Electives  (See  Note) 3-4 


R.O.T.C (3) 

F Util 6 Portable  Mill- 
in  g and 
W oo  d 1 o t 
Logging  . . ( 1 ) 
FUtil202  Seminar  ...  (2) 
FUtilll6  Advanced 
Woodwork- 
i n g M a- 
chinery  . . (2) 
Other  approved  elec- 
tives   (3-4) 


17-18 


COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

Credit 

Hours 

F Util  110  Light  Construc- 
tion   3 

F Util  112  Lumber  Merchan- 
dising and 
Salesmanship  . 2 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

F Util  109  Uses  of  Wood...  2 
F Util  125  Field  Utilization 

Study  4 

Electives  (See  Note) 10 

R.O.T.C (3) 

F Util  105  Advanced 
Dry  Kiln 
Engineer- 
ing   (2) 

FU til  108  Advanced 
Wood  Pres- 
ervation . . (2) 


F Util  111  Veneers,  Ad- 
hesives, and 
Plywood  . (2) 

FU  til  113  Softwood 
Grades  and 
Specifica- 
tions ....  ( 2 ) 
FUtilll4  Hardwood 
Grades  and 
Specifica- 
tions ....  (2) 

FU  til  115  Wood  Fin- 
ishing ...  (2) 
Other  approved  elec- 
tives   ( 3 ) 

16 


Credit 

Hours 

WT  103  Microtechnique  of 

the  Tissue  of 
Woody  Plants.  . 3 

WT  104  Timber  Mechanics  4 


Note:  Electives  also  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any 
others  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization: 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 


College  of  Applied  Science 

College  of  Bus.  Admin. — 

Cont. 

Credit 

Credit 

Hours 

Hours 

MM  107  Time  and  Mo- 

PM  110 

Elements  of  Pro- 

tion  Study.  ...  3 

duction  

3 

PM  115 

Production  Man- 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

agement  

3 

Credit 

PM  130 

Analysis  of  Ameri- 

II  o ur  s 

can  Industries  . 

3 

Math  23  Calculus  III 4 

PM  140 

Purchasing  

3 

PM  150 

Personnel  Rela- 

tions  

3 

College  of  Bus.  Admin. 

Ins  101 

General  Insurance 

3 

Credit 

Ins  110 

Property  and  Cas- 

Hours 

ualty  Insurance 

3 

Advt  101  Elements  of  Ad- 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Mar- 

vertising  3 

keting  

3 

PM  101  Industrial  Man- 

Transp  101 

General  Transpor- 

agement  3 

tation  

3 

RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  AND  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION 


Junior 

Year 

First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Fin  101 

Elements  of  Fi- 

Advt  101 

Elements  of  Ad- 

nance  3 

vertising  

3 

F Util  1 

Logging 3 

F Ento  4 

Insects  Affecting 

F Util  5 

Woodworking  Ma- 

Forest  Products 

2 

chinery  2 

F Util  2 

Lumber  Manufac- 

Mktg  101 

Elements  of  Mar- 

ture  

3 

keting  3 

F Util  4 

Forest  Products.  . 

3 

Transp  101 

General  Transpor- 

F Util  10 

Light  Construction 

tation  3 

Materials 

2 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood 

Electives 

5-6 

Technology  ...  3 

R.O.T.G (3) 

— 

Other 

approved  elec- 

17 

tives 

(5-6) 

18-19 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE 

Twelve  weeks  of  practical  work  experience  in  their  respective 
fields  are  required  of  students  in  the  Retail  Merchandising  and  Light 
Construction  program.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  summer’s 
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work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by  the  student  and  a favorable 
report  by  his  employer,  5 semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  given.  This 
experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Senior  year. 


Senior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

F Bot  41 

Forest  Pathology. 

2 

F Util  109 

Uses  of  Wood.  . . 

2 

F Util  3 

Glues  and  Finishes 

3 

F Util  125 

Field  Util.  Study. 

4 

F Util  104 

Dry  Kiln  Engi- 

Electives  (See  Note) 

10 

neering  

3 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

F Util  107 

Wood  Preservation 

3 

F Util  105 

Advanced 

F Util  110 

Light  Construe- 

Dry  Kiln 

tion  

3 

Engineer- 

Electives  ( See  Note) 

4 ' 

ing 

(2) 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

F Util  108 

Advanced 

F Util  6 

Portable  Mill- 

Wood  Pres- 

i n g and 

ervation  . . 

(2) 

Woo  d 1 o t 

F Util  111 

Veneers,  Ad- 

Logging  . . ( 1 ) 

hesives,  and 

Other  approved  elec- 

Plywood  . 

(2) 

tives  . , 

(1-4) 

FUtil  1 14 

Hardwood 

— 

Grades, 

18 

Specifica- 

tions  

(2) 

FUtil  1 15 

Wood  Finish- 

ing  

(2) 

FUtil  116 

Advanced 

Woodwork- 

ing  M a - 

chinery  . . 

(2) 

Other  approved  elec- 

tives  . 

(3) 

16 

COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Credit 

College  of  Bus.  Admin. 

Hours 

Credit 

F Util  113 

Softwood  Grades 

Hours 

and  Specifica- 

Ins  110 

Property,  Casualty 

tions  

2 

Insurance  . 

3 

F Util  202 

Seminar  

2 

BusStat  101 

Business  Statistics 

3 

WT  104 

Timber  Mechanics 

4 

Note:  Electives  also  may  be  chosen  from  the  following,  but  these  or  any 
others  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization: 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 


Sophomore  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Econ  1 

Principles  of  Eco- 

Chem  130a 

Quantitative  Anal- 

nomics  

3 

ysis  5 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

sition  

2 

sition  2 

FG  120 

Organic  Chemistry 

FC  120 

Organic  Chemistry 

for  Foresters  . . 

4 

for  Foresters  . . 4 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

Math  23 

Calculus  III 4 

* or 

* or 

Math  23 

Calculus  III  .... 

4 

Electives  3 

Phys  1 

General  Physics.  . 

4 

Phys  1 

General  Physics.  . 4 

WT  2 

Dendrology  

3 

18-19 


19-20 

Mill  Experience  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Sophomores 

P&P  4.  Five  credit  hours.  See  description,  page  108.  This  practical 
experience  must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  Junior  year. 


Junior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemistry 

4 

Electives 

3 

P&P  1 

Pulp  and  Paper 

Technology  . . . 

3 

P&P  103 

Introduction  to 
Pulp  & Paper 

Unit  Processes 

3 

WT  3 

Elem.  Wood  Tech- 

nology  

3 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Chem  140 

Physical  Chemis- 

try  

4 

EE  41 

Elem.  Applications 

of  Elec.  Engr. . . 

4 

P&P  1 

Pulp,  Paper  Tech. 

3 

WT  101 

Papermaking  Fi- 

bers  

2 

Electives 

3 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

Other  approved  electives  (3) 


16 


16 


* Students  who  entered  before  September  1954  will  not  necessarily  follow 
this  sequence. 
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Senior  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

FC  125 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

ltdose  3 

lulose 

4 

P&P  6 

Paper  Properties. . 3 

P&P  5 

Mill  Inspection 

P&P  102 

Technology  Lab.  . 4 

Trip 

1 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  102 

Technolog%‘  Lab. . 

3 

Unit  Processes . 3 

P&P  104 

Pulp  and  Paper 

P&P  109 

Research  Problem  1 

Unit  Processes . 

2 

Electives  . . 

3-4 

P&P  108 

Mill  Management 

2 

R.O.T.C. 

(3) 

P&P  110 

Research  Problem 

£ 

Other  approved  elec- 

Electives 

3 

tives  . . 

d-4) 

R.O.T.C (3) 

Other 

approved  elec- 

17-18 

tives 

(3) 

19 

PLASTICS  AND  CELLULOSE 

CHEMISTRY  OPTION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  students  in  the  curriculum  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  who  desire  special  study  of  the  applica- 
tion of  resins  and  plastics  to  paper,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  gradu- 
ate study  of  plastics  technology  or  polymer  and  cellulose  chemistry,, 
may  elect  F.C.  123.  Plastics  Technology,,  and  substitute  F.C.  124. 
Plastics  and  Polymer  Techniques,  in  place  of  P&P  109  and  110. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Wood  Technology  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  the  stu- 
dent wishing  to  maior  in  this  general  field  may  specialize  in  any  one 
of  three  sequences : physics  and  mechanics  of  wood,  chemistry  of  wood, 
or  anatomy  of  wood.  143  or  144  credit  hours  are  required  for 
graduation. 

Those  students  electing  physics  and  mechanics  of  wood  will 
ordinarily  take  the  sequence  elective  courses  followed  by  the  letter 
"M".  Similarly  those  electing  chemistry  of  wood  will  ordinarily  take 
the  courses  followed  by  the  letter  “C’\  and  those  electing  anatomy  of 
wood,  the  courses  followed  by  the  letter  “A”.  Substitution  of  other 
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elective  courses  for  those  lettered  “M”,  “C”,  or  “A”  may  be  made 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

In  each  of  the  sequences,  time  is  available  for  election  of  courses 
over  and  above  the  sequence  electives.  This  elective  time  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  select  courses  which  hold  a 
special  interest  for  him  and  which  will  enhance  his  professional  com- 
petence. Such  courses  require  approval  of  the  department  head. 

Sophomore  Year 


First 

Credit 

Second 

Credit 

Semester 

Hours 

Semester 

Hours 

Math  22 

Calculus  II  

3 

**Math  23 

Calculus  III 

4 

Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

***Engl  10 

Advanced  Compo- 

sition  

2 

sition  

2 

FC  120a 

Organic  Chemis- 

FC  120b 

Organic  Chemis- 

try  

4 

try  

4 

WT  2 

Dendrology 

3 

Phys  31 

Mechanics 

4 

*WT  3 

Identification  and 

***WT  3 

Identification  and 

Structure  

3 

Structure 

3 

***Electives 

3 

*Chem  130 

Quantitative  Anal- 

- - 

ysis 

5 

15 

16-17 

****Summer  Camp 11 

hrs. 

Junior  Year 

First  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Phys  32  (Electricity)  ....  4 

Sequence  electives 6-7 

Additional  electives  (includ- 
ing R.O.T.G.)  6-7 

17 


* Chemistry  sequence  only. 

*'* *  Not  required  in  anatomy  sequence;  majors  in  this  sequence  may  sub- 
stitute a 3-hour  elective. 

-*** ****  Anatomy  and  mechanics  sequences  only. 

****  Same  as  surnmer  camp  described  on  p.  60. 


Second  Credit 

Semester  Hours 

Phys  33  Heat,  Sound, 

Light  4 

*Engl  10  Advanced  Compo- 
sition   2 

Sequence  electives  7-11 

Additional  electives  (includ- 
ing R.O.T.C.)  2-6 


16-18 
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Sequence  Electives: 


WT  104a 
Math  24 
F Bot  10 
WT  4 

Chem  140a 


Timber  Mechanics  3MC 

Calculus  IV 4M 

Plant  Physiology.  3 A 
Elementary  Tim- 
ber Mechanics.  3 A 
Physical  Chemis- 
try   4C 


Sequence  Electives: 

WT  108  Physics  of  Wood.  3MCA 

WT  104b  Timber  Mechan- 
ics Lab  1M 


WT  111 

Design  of  Wood 

Structures  .... 

3M 

WT  101 

Papermaking  Fi- 

bers 

2A 

WT  105 

Commercial  Tim- 

bers  

3A 

Chem  140b 

Physical  Chem  . . 

4C 

F Bot 120 

Systematic  Botany  3A 

Senior  Year 


First 
Semester 
FC  109a 
or 


Credit 

Hours 


Introd.  to  Re- 


Second 
Semester 
FC  109b 
or 


Credit 

Hours 


Introd.  to  Re- 


WT  109a 

search  1 

WT  109b 

search  3-6 

Sequence  electives  . 

9-13 

Sequence 

electives 7-8 

Additional 

electives 

(including 

Additional 

electives  (including 

R.O.T.C.)  

3-6 

R.O.T.C.)  2-6 

16-17 

15-17 

Sequence  electives: 

Sequence  electives: 

FC  123a 

Plastics 

and  Cel- 

FC  123b 

Plastics  and  Cellu- 

lulose 

Technol- 

lose  Technology  3C 

ogy 

3C 

FC  125b 

Chemistry  of  Cel- 

WT  113 

Elast. 

of  Wood 

lulose  3MA-4 

and 

Plywood  . 3M 

ME  28 

Elem.  Heat  and 

FC  125a 

Chem. 

of  Cellu- 

Power  4M 

lose 

3MCA 

Bot 109 

Plant  Anatomy  . . 3A 

EE  41  Elem.  Applica- 
tions of  Electri- 
cal Engr 4M 

F Bot  41  Forest  Pathology.  2 A 
Mathl28  Engr.  Statistics..  3MCA 
WT  103  Microtechnique  . 3A 


WT  107  Photomicrography  2 A 
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Graduate  Studies 


VALUES 

Graduate  training  has  well-established  financial  and  educational 
values.  The  demand  for  men  with  graduate  training  in  science  and 
technology  has  exceeded  the  supply  for  the  last  decade.  Little  decline 
in  the  demand  during  the  next  several  years  is  expected. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  forecast.  Colleges  and  universities 
are  placing  a premium  on  men  with  advanced  degrees.  State  and 
federal  agencies  are  expanding  research  in  forestry  and  closely  allied 
fields  of  knowledge  and  endeavor.  Industries  are  employing  research 
investigators  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  their  interest  in  wood 
technologists  has  been  especially  high.  Training  through  the  Master’s 
and  Doctor’s  degrees  is  almost  required  for  men  entering  college  teach- 
ing and  governmental  or  industrial  research.  The  current  heavy 
demand  for  trained  men  may  increase  further  as  a result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  speeding  up  of 
the  national  defense  program. 

But  the  advantage  graduate  training  affords  the  job  seeker  is 
small  compared  with  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  perform  well 
on  a job. 

Graduate  study  involves  searching  and  evaluating  specialized 
literature,  learning  what  constitutes  scientific  evidence  and  proof. 
It  provides  experience  in  critically  evaluating  one’s  own  and  others' 
work.  Study  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  requires  the  student 
to  penetrate  to  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge.  This  boundary  is 
always  indistinct  and  permeated  by  preliminary  theories,  conjectures, 
uncontrolled  observations,  and  half-truths.  It  is  here  that  the  critical 
mind  gains  its  true  discipline  in  establishing  facts  upon  which  science 
and  technology  can  firmly  proceed.  This  in  itself  is  a human  experience 
of  unexcelled  educational  value.  The  qualities  of  mind  developed  in 
struggling  to  the  frontier  of  knowledge  are  of  utmost  value  to  research 
workers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  good  citizens. 

Technical  knowledge  is  necessary,  but  men  must  also  have  skill  in 
applying  technical  knowledge  to  guide  the  human  and  economic  forces 
that  control  the  destiny  of  our  country.  For  this  reason,  this  College 
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provides  training  in  government  methods,  human  relations,  national 
and  world  objectives  in  forestry,  and  social  obligations  of  the  profes- 
sion. Public  and  business  administration  receive  emphasis,  too,  because 
of  their  importance  to  graduate  students  in  forestry. 

Men  who  can  think  objectively  and  constructively  in  these  broad 
fields  are  urgently  needed  for  the  welfare  of  world  forestry  and 
world  democracy. 

FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  graduate  work  in  professional  and 
scientific  lines  leading  to  the  Master  of  Forestry,  Master  of  Science, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  In  the  40  years  up  to  1953,  a total 
of  470  graduate  degrees  have  been  awarded — as  compared  to  2528 
undergraduate  degrees  since  1911.  The  distribution  of  the  graduate 
degrees  over  a number  of  broad  fields  is  indicated  below: 


Advanced  Degrees  Conferred  1913-1953 


Major  Fields  M.S.-M.F. 

Forest  Botany 32 

Forest  Entomology 27 

Forest  Management 85 

Forest  Utilization 71 

Forest  Zoology 23 

Landscape  and  Recreational  Management 27 

Pulp  and  Paper,  including  Forest  Chemistry 62 

Silviculture  51 

Wood  Technology,  including  Dendrology 43 


Ph.D 

9 

5 

6 
2 
3 

7 

3 

14 


Total 


421  49 


At  present  graduate  study  may  be  undertaken  in  the  following 
fields:  forest  botany  and  pathology;  forest  economics;  forest  extension 
and  public  relations;  forest  entomology;  forest  influences;  forest 
management  including  administration,  forest  engineering,  and  men- 
suration; forest  utilization  including  the  uses  of  lumber,  veneer,  ply- 
wood and  modified  wood,  wood  preservation,  and  extractives;  forest 
zoology  including  the  relation  between  wildlife  and  forest  management; 
landscape  and  recreational  management  including  forest  park  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  administration;  pulp  and  paper  technology; 
plastics  and  cellulose  chemistry;  silviculture  including  forest  soils;  and 
wood  technology  and  timber  physics.  In  a number  of  these  fields. 
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graduate  programs  may  be  developed  for  students  who  have  under- 
graduate degrees  in  other  phases  of  forestry  or  in  engineering,  business, 
economics,  and  related  professional  fields. 

FOREST  BOTANY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Forest  botany  offers  opportunity  for  research  in  the  fields  of  forest 
pathology,  mycology,  plant  physiology,  and  taxonomy. 

Forest  pathology  covers  two  broad  fields  of  research:  diseases 
and  decays  of  forest  and  shade  trees;  deterioration  of  timbers  in  service 
and  of  forest  products  including  stains,  wood  decay,  biological  evalua- 
tion of  fungicides,  and  slime  problems  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Mycology  stresses  fundamental  investigations  of  the  fungi,  par- 
ticularly those  important  in  forestry  practice.  Plant  physiology  offers 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  functions  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
individual  plant.  Taxonomy  stresses  the  classification  of  green  plants 
found  particularly  within  New  York  State,  and  ecology  offers  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  plant  communities. 

Laboratories  and  greenhouses  of  the  College  of  Forestry  are  well 
equipped  for  all  phases  of  botanical  work.  A small  well-organized 
herbarium  is  a major  asset.  It  houses  an  exceptionally  complete  collec- 
tion of  wood-destroying  fungi  and  flowering  plants  of  the  forest 
and  range. 

Optical  equipment  is  the  best.  Excellent  photographic  facilities, 
a physiological  dark  room,  and  several  wood-decay  cellars  equipped 
with  temperature  and  humidity  controls  are  available.  Mechanical 
drying  ovens,  sterilizers,  electric  incubators,  and  infra  red  gas  analyzer, 
and  a controlled  cold  room  with  a wide  range  of  temperature  are  some 
of  the  specialized  equipment  for  botanical  research. 

Nearby  estates,  plantations,  and  wooded  areas  offer  opportunities 
for  practical  studies  of  woody  plants  under  field  environments. 

FOREST  ECONOMICS 

Training  at  the  graduate  level  is  offered  in  the  major  segments  of 
the  economics  of  forestry.  Among  these  segments  are  labor  and  land 
economics,  the  economics  of  forest  production  and  of  timber  harvesting 
and  processing,  the  economics  of  marketing  and  the  prices  of  forest 
products,  and  demand  and  requirements  for  wood.  In  the  context 
of  the  whole  forest  economy,  the  field  embraces  the  economic  analysis 
of  problems,  the  study  of  interregional  and  international  trade,  and 
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the  economic  evaluation  of  forestry  policies  and  programs,  public  and 
private.  Courses  of  graduate  caliber  in  forest  economics  and  general 
economics  are  offered  at  the  College  and  in  the  Maxwell  School  of 
Citizenship  and  College  of  Business  Administration  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. The  College’s  Department  of  Forest  Economics  conducts  a 
special  seminar  for  graduate  students,  affording  opportunities  for  ap- 
plying the  methods  of  economic  analysis  to  the  study  of  selected  forestry 
problems.  The  facilities  of  other  College  departments  and  of  Syracuse 
University  may  be  drawn  upon  to  strengthen  the  student’s  grounding 
in  the  particular  biological  and  engineering  fields  to  which  his  eco- 
nomics is  being  applied,  or  to  supplement  his  training  in  related  social 
sciences. 

Graduate  study  in  the  economics  of  forestry  leading  to  the  degree 
Master  of  Forestry  is  pointed  toward  the  attainment  of  general 
competence  in  the  principles  of  economics  with  special  application  to 
production,  distribution  and  use  of  forest  goods  and  services.  The 
Master’s  candidate  is  encouraged  to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon 
formal  academic  courses,  and  not  to  undertake  a thesis.  He  is,  how- 
ever, given  opportunity  for  critical  reading,  original  thinking,  and 
writing  of  a major  report  in  connection  with  a broad  course  on  the 
scope,  organization,  and  functions  of  forest  economics. 

Work  in  forest  economics  leading  to  the  degree  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  designed  with  two  ends  in  view.  The  first,  paralleling 
the  aim  of  Master’s  study  but  at  a more  advanced  level,  is  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  general  competence  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  the 
field  as  a whole — competence  which  will  serve  the  professional  forester 
in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  appraising  the  economic  events 
and  policies  of  his  time.  The  second  end  in  view  is  to  attain  specialized 
proficiency  in  a particular  segment  of  forest  economics  through  inten- 
sive study,  deep  thinking,  and  the  writing  of  a dissertation  in  this  seg- 
ment, and  thus  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  tools  for  use  in  research, 
teaching  or  administration. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 

Graduate  students  in  forest  entomology  may  specialize  in  the 
following  fields:  biology  and  ecology  of  forest  insects;  insect  pests  of 
shade  and  ornamental  trees;  pests  of  logs,  lumber,  and  forest  products; 
insects  affecting  structural  timbers  and  wood  in  use;  taxonomic, 
morphologic,  and  histologic  problems;  or  selected  problems  concerned 
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with  the  chemical,  biological,  or  forest  management  aspects  of  insect 
control.  Applied  entomology  is  stressed.  Special  instruction  is  given  in 
rearing  methods,  photography,  and  the  preparation  of  insects  for 
study  and  display. 

Excellent  equipment  is  available  for  laboratory  work.  A green- 
house and  insectary  permit  biological  studies  during  the  winter. 

College-maintained  forests  are  readily  accessible  for  research  pro- 
jects such  as  the  study  of  pests  of  plantations,  nurseries,  seed,  and  soil, 
or  for  broad  ecological  problems  that  involve  forestry  practices. 

A power  sprayer  and  a modern  mist  blower  make  it  possible  to 
do  research  in  chemical  control  of  forest  insects,  shade  tree  pests, 
and  enemies  of  seasoned  lumber  and  logs  or  wood  in  use. 

The  department  maintains  a full-time  research  assistant  for  the 
study  of  insect  damage  to  structural  woods  in  use.  His  services  are 
available  for  special  problems. 

Cooperative  problems  involving  pathology,  physiology,  and  ecology 
are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  expand  their  field  of  graduate 
training. 

An  unusually  good  library  of  entomological  literature  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  students  interested  in  literature  compilation  or  statistical 
problems. 

One  of  the  best  forest  insect  collections  in  the  country  attracts 
students  interested  in  taxonomy  and  classification,  and  excellent 
optical  equipment  is  available  for  this  type  of  work  and  advanced 
work  in  specialized  histological  problems. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Advanced  students  interested  in  any  of  the  numerous  aspects  of 
management  of  forest  lands  are  given  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
interests,  whether  broad  or  specialized  in  scope.  Graduate  instruction 
is  offered  in  the  planning  of  forest  properties  for  permanent  operation, 
methods  of  determining  growth  and  yield,  the  regulation  of  production 
and  harvesting,  a real  and  functional  control,  valuation  and  appraisal, 
business  management  concepts,  forest  policy  and  administration,  and 
analyses  of  public  and  industrial  forestry  activities. 

The  faculty  promotes  the  fundamental  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into 
management  problems  of  interest  to  the  student.  In  regular  or  special 
courses  offered,  flexibility  is  available  for  the  capable  student  to  pursue 
further  studies  concerning  executive,  organizational,  and  legal  rela- 
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tionships;  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  personnel  aspects;  forest  measurement 
and  mapping;  engineering,  structures,  and  communications;  aerial 
photogrammetry  in  its  application  to  forest  management;  office 
management;  statistics,  as  applied  to  forest  properties;  and  the  social 
values  of  forests. 

The  broad  resources  and  facilities  of  the  College  of  Forestry 
and  of  Syracuse  University  provide  unusual  opportunities  for  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  his  interests  in  forest  management.  The  College  has 
exceptional  facilities  for  studying  aerial  photogrammetry  and  its  use 
in  the  many  phases  of  handling  forest  properties.  Long-term  records 
of  managed  College  properties,  as  well  as  other  records  of  state  and 
private  holdings,  are  available  for  special  studies.  Library’  resources  are 
unusually  complete. 

Graduate  study  programs  in  forest  management,  leading  to  the 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees,  are  developed  with  the  student  to 
meet  his  professional  needs  in  so  far  as  possible,  with  opportunity  and 
encouragement  for  the  student  to  attain  both  a high  degree  of  general 
understanding  within  the  field  and  to  develop  recognized  proficiency 
in  one  or  more  segments  of  forest  management. 


FOREST  UTILIZATION 

The  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  offers  advanced  technical 
training  to  men  who  are  interested  in  becoming  supervisors,  salesmen, 
wood  engineers,  research  workers,  managers,  and  owners  of  sawmills, 
wood-working  factories,  treating  and  processing  plants,  and  many 
accessory  industries  producing  wood  finishes,  wood-working  machinery7, 
glues,  and  preservatives.  Men  trained  in  the  field  of  forest  utilization 
obtain  a basic  knowledge  of  wood  and  of  the  engineering  principles 
involved  in  manufacturing,  conditioning,  and  using  wood.  Those  inter- 
ested in  commercial  and  business  aspects  may  emphasize  this  phase 
of  the  lumber  industry7. 

Programs  of  study  may  be  arranged  in  the  fields  of  primary7  pro- 
cessing, such  as  logging,  lumber  or  veneer  manufacture  and  drying; 
the  subsequent  operations  of  machining,  gluing,  finishing,  and  preser- 
vation; sales  and  marketing  of  wood  products  including  retail  mer- 
chandising and  light  construction;  and  associated  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  To  keep  pace  with  growing  demands  for  men  with 
engineering  training,  courses  are  offered  in  advanced  wood  machining, 
applied  research  techniques,  and  industrial  engineering  including  pro- 
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duction  control,  motion  and  time  study,  materials  handling  and  plant 
layout,  and  quality  control. 

The  department  has  a teaching  and  research  staff  of  nine  mem- 
bers, who  have  at  their  disposal  exceptionally  fine  facilities  for  teach- 
ing and  research.  Available  equipment  includes,  for  example: 

For  primary  processing:  A stationary  circular-sawmill  with  edger 
and  trimmer  saws,  and  a capacity  of  6,000  board  feet  per  day;  and  a 
well-equipped  commercial  dry  kiln  with  humidifying  and  recording 
instruments,  and  a capacity  of  approximately  3,000  board  feet. 

For  secondary  conversion  and  manufacture:  A woodworking 
laboratory  containing  production-size  machines  and  maintenance 
equipment  such  as  an  automatic  sawfiler  and  knife  grinders. 

A wood  treating  laboratory  with  pressure  and  heating  equipment 
sufficiently  large  to  handle  8-foot  timbers,  and  a fire-testing  labora- 
tory with  a standard  Dunlap  fire  tester  and  other  apparatus  for  study- 
ing the  effect  of  chemical  salts  on  the  fire  resistance  of  wood. 

An  air-conditioned  glue  room  equipped  with  mechanical  glue 
spreaders,  a 113-ton  hot  press  with  18-inch  platens,  and  a 24"  x 36" 
cold  press. 

Several  conditioning  cabinets  and  an  Atlas  weatherometer  for 
testing  glue  joints,  finishes,  and  preservatives  under  controlled  environ- 
mental conditions. 

A Baldwin  strain  indicator  and  Stresscoat  (brittle  lacquer)  equip- 
ment for  making  stress  analyses  of  glue  joints  and  a standard  plywood 
shear  tester  for  determining  ultimate  strength  of  glue  joints. 

A wood  finishing  laboratory  complete  with  a commercial  spray 
booth  and  associated  equipment. 

An  industrial  engineering  laboratory  with  models  and  facilities 
for  studying  plant  layout  and  materials  handling  problems. 

A small  chemical  laboratory  with  required  glassware  and  reagents, 
chemical  hood,  centrifuge,  viscometers,  pH  and  gel-time  meters  and 
Rockwell  hardness  tester  for  tests  on  glues,  finishes,  and  preservatives. 

An  electronic  gluing  laboratory  containing  a 10  kw  Westinghouse 
radio  frequency  heat  generator,  a 5 kw  experimental  heat  generator, 
and  a 0.5  kw  portable  heat  generator;  a 24"  x 36"  hydraulic  edge 
gluing  press. 

Equipment  for  measuring  the  dielectric  properties  of  wood,  glue, 
and  wood-glue  combination  includes  a Q-meter,  r.f.  signal  generator, 
and  several  types  of  impedance  bridges. 
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Special  study  and  research  opportunities  exist  in  connection  with 
many  wood-using  industries.  Close  cooperation  is  maintained  between 
the  College  and  the  lumber  and  wood-processing  industries.  The  great 
volume  and  variety  of  forest  products  processed  within  New  York  State 
create  a most  favorable  situation  for  graduate  study  and  employment 
in  forest  utilization. 


FOREST  ZOOLOGY 

Graduate  study  is  offered  in  various  phases  of  forest  zoology, 
wildlife  management  and  conservation  involving  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  environments. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Zoology,  facili- 
ties available  for  graduate  students  include  the  Roosevelt  Station 
Library,  the  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife  Forest  Station,  the 
Tully  Forest,  and  various  wildlife  areas  of  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments in  central  New  York.  The  facilities  of  associated  depart- 
ments of  the  College  and  Syracuse  University  also  are  available  to 
students. 

The  Roosevelt  Station  Library  contains  more  than  17,000  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  forest  zoology  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
management.  It  regularly  receives  about  200  periodicals  dealing  with 
these  and  related  fields.  The  Archer  and  Anna  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest  preserve  of  15,000  acres  in  the  north-central  Adirondack 
Mountains  is  devoted  to  wildlife  research  and  management.  The  re- 
search program  is  primarily  concerned  with  vertebrate  animals  and 
their  relation  to  and  effect  on  the  forest.  The  management  program 
deals  with  the  integration  and  coordination  of  the  management  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  forest,  including  timber,  wildlife,  watersheds, 
recreation,  and  soils. 

The  Tully  Forest  is  a 2,000-acre  tract  located  about  23  miles  south 
of  the  campus.  It  is  typical  of  much  of  the  highlands  of  this  vicinity: 
at  present  it  is  a mixture  of  natural  hardwoods,  plantations,  and  re- 
verting fields.  Three  wildlife  impoundments  have  been  established. 
The  area  lends  itself  well  for  multiple-use  coordination  studies. 

Also  in  central  New  York  are  the  Conservation  Department’s 
Three  Rivers  Game  Management  Area  for  forest  and  farm  wildlife 
and  the  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Whenever  feasible,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
their  thesis  research  on  the  various  College  properties;  although  State- 
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and  Federal-controlled  areas  or  even  private  holdings  may  be  used. 
Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  environments  in  the  Syracuse  region  are 
so  diversified  that  the  student  has  ample  opportunities  to  select  de- 
sirable sites  for  conducting  research  and  investigation. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Graduate  work  is  offered  men  interested  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  administration  of  areas  used  for  varied  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  Although  emphasis  is  usually  placed  on  the  development  of 
public  forest  and  park  lands,  the  landscape  design  principles  of  such 
work  are  applicable  to  a variety  of  land-planning  problems,  including 
related  city  and  regional  studies. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  as  a whole  plus  special  drafting 
rooms,  library  collections,  and  technical  equipment  are  available. 
The  College  is  well  located  for  graduate  study  of  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  Units  under  the  administration  of  the  Central  New  York 
State  Parks  Commission  and  the  Finger  Lakes  Parks  Commission  are 
easily  accessible.  The  responsible  officials  are  cooperative. 

Park,  recreation,  and  planning  personnel  in  the  City  of  Syracuse 
and  the  County  of  Onondaga  are  ready  to  aid  in  discussing  municipal 
and  regional  problems.  Recreational  facilities  within  the  Adirondack 
preserve  are  within  a few  hours’  travel  from  the  College. 

Planning  recreation  areas  necessitates  study  of  human  needs, 
existing  facilities,  financial  resources,  administrative  organization,  and 
site  factors.  Knowledge  and  ability  in  the  field  of  landscape  architec- 
ture are  desirable.  A basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  civil 
engineering,  forestry,  horticulture,  and  architecture  is  necessary.  The 
aim  is  to  achieve  attractive  solutions  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
practicality  and  efficiency.  Therefore,  appreciation  of  and  familiarity 
with  esthetic  principles  should  lie  behind  planning  effort,  and  are 
essentials  in  a training  program. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  and  Recreational 
Management  at  the  College  of  Forestry  is  comparable  with  the  train- 
ing given  at  any  of  the  other  schools  of  landscape  architecture.  The 
training  here,  however,  is  more  concerned  with  public  development 
and  the  subsequent  problems  of  administration.  The  department’s 
training  for  professional  park  men  is  officially  approved  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Park  Executives. 

Undergraduate  training  in  landscape  architecture  or  park  manage- 
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ment  minimizes  the  residence  requirements.  Men  trained  in  other  pro- 
fessional fields  usually  are  able  to  qualify  for  the  advanced  degree 
in  two  years. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  FORESTRY  EXTENSION 

Training  in  the  problems  and  techniques  of  public  relations  in 
forestry  is  offered  by  the  College  to  graduate  foresters.  The  opportunity 
for  such  training,  for  which  a strong  need  has  been  voiced  by  public 
and  private  employers,  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1950.  Supervision 
of  students  is  shared  by  one  of  the  College’s  academic  departments  and 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension. 

The  1911  charter  of  the  College  called  for  public  education  and 
information  activities.  The  Department  of  Forest  Extension  was  created 
in  1912  to  take  functional  responsibility  for  them.  It  draws  upon  40 
years  of  experience,  therefore,  in  helping  to  train  men  for  its  special 
area  of  professional  forestry  endeavor.  At  present,  the  full-time  ex- 
tension personnel  of  the  College  numbers  five  trained  foresters  and 
journalists.  The  special  extension  work  of  each  of  these  men  is  the 
source  of  significant,  practical  problems  assigned  graduate  students  in 
the  program.  They  arrive  at  solutions,  which  are  tested  by  application, 
with  the  aid  of  members  of  the  department  responsible  for  the  par- 
ticular activity. 

Besides  direct  participation  in  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Forest  Extension,  students  take  other  appropriate  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  and  in  Syracuse  University’s  schools  of  journalism  and 
speech,  with  which  are  coordinated  the  training  services  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s Radio-Television  Center. 

In  realizing  the  objectives  of  the  training  program  (and  the 
objectives  of  the  Department  of  Forest  Extension),  the  following  media 
are  used:  educational  lectures,  exhibits,  publications,  news  releases, 
radio  broadcasts,  telecasts,  short  courses  for  business  and  industry  men, 
group  and  individual  conferences  and  counsel,  correspondence,  slides, 
and  films. 

PLASTICS  AND  WOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  chemistry  of  wood  products  was  emphasized  early  in  the 
history  of  this  College,  and  College  personnel  were  largely  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the  American  Chemical 
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Society.  Because  of  the  importance  of  wood  as  a source  of  polymeric 
materials  and  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  synthetic  polymers 
(plastics,  rubbers,  fibers,  coatings,  resins,  and  glues)  in  conjunction  with 
wood  and  paper  products,  the  emphasis  of  the  Department  of  Forest 
Chemistry  has  broadened  to  include  the  chemistry  of  both  synthetic 
and  natural  high  polymers  and  related  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry  offers  work  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  including  in 
both  cases  a required  research  project  and  thesis.  Typically,  a student 
at  the  Master’s  level  may  choose  to  emphasize  (a)  the  organic 
chemistry  of  polymers,  (b)  the  physical  chemistry  of  polymers,  or 
(c)  plastics  technology.  Only  the  first  two  fields  are  acceptable  for 
work  leading  toward  a Doctor’s  degree.  A program  of  courses  and 
research  will  then  be  decided  upon  by  the  student  and  his  major 
professor,  which  will  usually  include  basic  chemistry  or  related  courses 
at  Syracuse  University  and  specialized  courses  in  polymer,  wood, 
and/or  physical  chemistry  at  this  College. 

Basic  research  in  fundamental  problems  of  organic  and  physical 
chemistry  is  also  a function  of  the  Department.  Such  studies  outside 
the  field  of  polymer  chemistry  may  include,  for  example,  photo- 
chemistry or  the  chemistry  of  minor  wood  components.  Current  re- 
search with  a physico-chemical  emphasis  includes:  kinetics  of  poly- 
merization, permeability  of  polymer  films  to  gases,  properties  of  rigid 
polymers,  free  radical  reactions,  bond  dissociation  energies.  Research 
with  an  organic  emphasis  includes  the  synthesis  of  special  polymer 
types  such  as  branched,  graft,  and  optically  active  polymers;  the  struc- 
ture and  methods  of  degradation  of  polymeric  wood  components  in- 
cluding lignin;  the  chemistry  of  pulping  processes;  and  cellulose 
derivative  studies.  Plastics  technology  research  includes  the  application 
of  resins  to  paper  by  beater  addition  and  other  techniques,  study  of 
extrusion  variables,  molecular  changes  during  injection  molding, 
kinetics  of  emulsion  polymerization,  kinetics  of  solution  polymerization, 
and  formation  of  polyesters. 

Graduate  research  laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  instruments  for  organic  and  physical  chemical  research 
on  cellulose,  lignin,  wood,  and  polymers.  In  addition,  there  is  a special 
plastics  technology  laboratory  equipped  with  resin-making,  milling  and 
sheeting,  extruding  and  molding  apparatus  and  special  plastics  testing 
instruments. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  development  of  a program  in  forestry  education  for  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  positions  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  other  chemical  wood-using  industries  was  pioneered  by 
the  College  of  Forestry.  A department  was  organized  in  1920  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  such  a program.  In  the  past  34  years  it  has  main- 
tained a singularly  high  position  in  technical  education.  Graduates 
of  this  specialized  training  have  been  in  consistent  demand  by  industry 
throughout  the  world. 

Research  in  pulp,  paper,  and  related  fields  and  the  utilization  of 
resins  and  plastics  in  conjunction  with  pulp  and  paper  has  also  been 
pioneered  by  the  department  at  the  College.  This  research  has  been 
coordinated  with  a chemical-engineering  type  of  training  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students.  An  example  of  the  type  of  research 
carried  on  at  the  College  is  the  current  cooperative  program  with  the 
Empire  State  Paper  Research  Associates.  This  eight-year  project  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a commercially  practical  method  for  the 
mechanical  pulping  of  hardwoods.  The  extent  of  this  research  pro- 
gram was  impressively  revealed  in  February  1950,  when  the  College 
announced  the  development  of  the  chemigroundwood  process.  Recent 
outstanding  developments  in  chemically  pulping  hardwoods  have  been 
reported  by  this  group.  One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this  work  is  the 
low  chemical  consumption  and  high  pulp  qualities  obtained  by  treating 
hardwood  chips  by  this  process. 

The  pulp  and  paper  laboratories  are  equipped  with  several  small 
stainless-steel  vertical  digesters  and  a stainless-steel  rotary  digester  for 
the  chemical  pulping  of  wood.  In  addition,  thoroughly  equipped 
laboratories  for  pulp  purification,  pulp  testing  and  complete  physical 
evaluation  of  pulps  are  available  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction.  For  paper  testing  there  is  an  air-conditioned  laboratory 
containing  a wide  variety  of  the  necessary  precision  instruments.  A 
dyestuff  laboratory  is  available  for  investigations  pertaining  to  the 
coloring  of  paper  and  chemical  laboratories  for  chemical  evaluations  of 
pulp,  paper,  resins,  and  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  small-scale  equipment,  the  pulp  and  paper 
laboratory  also  contains  one  of  the  best  equipped  pilot-plant  units 
of  its  kind:  a complete  small-scale  pulp  and  paper  mill.  The  equip- 
ment includes  a 65-cubic-foot  stainless-steel  digester,  a Great  Northern 
type  wood-pulp  grinder,  a Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  Canada 
experimental  grinder,  a hydropulper,  a Sprout- Waldron  attrition  mill, 
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a Centricleaner,  a multiple  bedplate  Jones-Bertrams  beater,  Dirtecs,  a 
52-inch  duplex  Fourdrinier  machine  equipped  with  a Sandy  Hill 
Bertrams  flow  distributor,  and  a five-vat  cylinder  machine.  This 
equipment  is  supplemented  by  the  usual  pulp  and  paper  mill  acces- 
sories such  as  jordans,  stock  chests,  screens,  washers,  and  paper- 
finishing equipment.  These  facilities  are  used  extensively  for  both 
academic  and  industrial  research  programs.  The  experience  gained  in 
the  operation  of  semicommercial-size  equipment  provides  a rich  back- 
ground of  papermaking  knowledge. 

SILVICULTURE 

Graduate  studies  may  be  pursued  in  silvics,  applied  silviculture, 
forest  soils,  nursery  practice,  planting,  forest  tree  seed,  and  fire 
control.  Starting  in  1954,  specialized  graduate  programs  are  also  avail- 
able in  forest  influences  and  watershed  management. 

A 90-acre  experimental  area  including  nursery  is  within  three 
miles  of  the  College.  Here  nursery  and  plantation  problems  may  be 
studied  in  detail.  The  2,000-acre  Tully  Forest,  located  twenty  miles 
from  Syracuse,  offers  plantation  and  woodlot  problems  typical  of 
southern  New  York  conditions.  In  addition,  four  experimental  forests 
in  the  Adirondacks,  totaling  about  20,000  acres,  offer  problems  in 
white  pine,  northern  hardwood,  and  spruce-fir  silviculture. 

A forest  soils  laboratory  with  up-to-date  equipment  is  maintained. 
Greenhouse  space  and  facilities  on  the  College  forests  are  available  for 
study  of  tree  nutrition  and  other  problems  in  forest  soils  and  forest 
influences.  Cooperative  research  problems  with  private  or  public 
agencies  may  also  be  undertaken. 

Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  departments  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  resource  management  divisions  of  the  College. 

Students  have  easy  access  to  natural  forests  representing  a wide 
variety  of  forest  types.  Numerous  forest  plantations  of  various  species 
and  ages,  many  of  which  have  been  under  intensive  management  for 
more  than  two  decades,  are  also  located  within  convenient  travelling 
distance  of  the  College. 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  to  develop 
graduates  who  understand  the  microscopic  structure,  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  and  engineering  of  wood  and  who  can  work  with 
men  in  allied  fields  to  solve  fundamental  problems  confronting  the 
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wood-using  industry.  Research  on  wood  is  now  at  the  stage  where 
further  advancement  must  depend  on  the  ability  of  wood  technologists 
to  interpret  characteristics  of  wood  in  terms  of  the  sciences  and 
engineering. 

In  training  graduate  students  to  interpret  technical  properties  of 
wood,  the  fundamental  approach  is  stressed,  since  success  in  research 
and  pedagogy  depends  on  mastering  the  knowledge  and  techniques 
involved.  The  tools  of  wood  technology  are  found  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Graduate  students  must  become  well  grounded 
in  these  sciences  as  well  as  in  a knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
properties  of  wood.  An  analytical  mind  is  required  because  a wood 
technologist  is  virtually  an  engineer  or  chemist  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  wood  as  an  organic  raw  product. 

The  fundamental  approach  guides  the  selection  of  research  prob- 
lems. Projects  of  a basic  nature  important  to  the  wood-using  industry 
are  preferred.  These  range  from  studies  of  the  effect  of  growth  condi- 
tions on  wood  quality  and  anatomical  variation  to  dielectric  properties 
of  wood  and  the  determination  of  certain  of  its  strength  properties  by 
its  behavior  when  subjected  to  vibration. 

The  Department  of  Wood  Technology  is  well  equipped  to  imple- 
ment research  on  wood.  An  extensive  general  collection  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wood  samples  comprising  around  16,000  authentic  specimens 
is  available.  For  the  examination  and  study  of  wood  at  high  magnifica- 
tion, the  student  has  at  his  disposal  research  microscopes  of  all  types, 
microtomes,  and  the  most  modern  photomicrographic  equipment. 
Strength-testing  machines,  conditioning  chambers,  and  related  facilities 
are  available  for  the  determination  of  standard  strength  constants  of 
wood,  the  interrelationship  of  its  various  physical  properties,  and  for 
observing  experimentally  the  effect  of  stresses  on  structural  members. 
Equipment  is  likewise  available  for  measuring  important  physical 
properties  such  as  the  behavior  of  wood  subjected  to  sonic  and  ultra- 
sonic vibrations,  the  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity  of  wood, 
moisture  movement  in  wood,  and  other  qualities.  In  addition,  shop 
facilities  are  available  for  constructing  special  equipment  for  research. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Graduate  study  at  the  College  of  Forestry  comes  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  individual  departments.  General  administra- 
tion of  graduate  work,  in  conformance  with  standards  and  procedures 
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established  by  the  faculty,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Graduate  Studies.  He  is  assisted  by  a faculty  graduate  committee 
which  develops  and  recommends  policies  and  procedures  for  graduate 
study.  Through  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  this  committee  re- 
views applications,  grants  formal  admissions,  recommends  students  for 
fellowship,  scholarship  and  assistantship  awards,  keeps  records, 
approves  programs  of  study,  reviews  the  scholarship  of  and  counsels 
each  student,  and  otherwise  facilitates  graduate  work  at  the  College. 


ADMISSION 

Admission  to  full  graduate  standing  is  granted  applicants  who 
have  completed  undergraduate  education  in  forestry  at  an  accredited 
institution  or  who  are  graduates  from  a college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing  with  an  acceptable  preparation  in  fields  related 
to  the  department  of  his  proposed  major  study.  The  applicant  must 
have  maintained  a B or  80  percent  academic  average  throughout  his 
undergraduate  training. 

Graduates  from  colleges  or  universities  of  accredited  standing 
with  acceptable  preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  or  in  forestry 
who  did  not  maintain  a B or  higher  average  may  be  given  full  graduate 
standing.  Such  approval  is  granted  when  the  applicant  has  shown  out- 
standing competence  in  his  specialized  field,  or  when  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  he  is  able  to  do  graduate-level  work. 

Men  unable  to  meet  any  of  these  requirements  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  College,  be  granted  provisional  status  as  graduate  students. 
Such  students  have  two  semesters  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of 
handling  graduate  work.  Graduate-level  courses  they  take  while 
provisionally  admitted  will  count  toward  a graduate  degree  if  a grade 
of  B or  A is  earned. 

Priority  in  admission  is  given  applicants  who  have  high  scholastic 
standing,  and  applicants  who  are  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies. 

The  College  provides  a special  form  for  application  for  graduate 
work.  Requests  for  additional  information  and  applications  for  admis- 
sion should  be  addressed  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies, 
State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  10, 
New  York. 
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STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


Because  the  needs  of  world  forestry  are  well  recognized,  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  welcome  to  study  and  do  research  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  College  of  Forestry.  They  will  be  accepted  for 
graduate  study  under  two  special  conditions.  First,  they  must  show 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  completed  studies  in  their  major 
field,  equivalent  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  American 
institution  and  with  a scholastic  record  equivalent  to  a B average. 
Second,  they  must  supply  a certificate  showing  that  they  can  speak  and 
read  English  well  enough  to  pass  graduate  courses  in  their  techni- 
cal field. 

The  College,  through  Syracuse  University  facilities,  makes  special 
effort  to  aid  foreign  students  in  overcoming  any  remaining  language 
and  other  difficulties  that  may  hinder  their  work.  This  effort  to  help 
them  become  adjusted  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are 
treated  as  a special  group.  Instead  foreign  students  are  encouraged  to 
find  rooms  and  friends  among  the  general  student  body,  so  that  they 
and  the  other  students  may  profit  mutually  to  the  maximum  degree 
from  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Forestry,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  students  who  have  qualified 
for  them  by  completing  required  courses  of  study. 

Graduate  programs  are  flexible  and  individual.  Each  program  is 
planned  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  to  meet  the  student’s 
particular  needs.  He  must  sometimes  include  undergraduate  courses 
for  which  no  graduate  credit  can  be  given.  In  every  case  emphasis  is 
placed  on  outlining  a study  program  leading  to  a high  level  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  on  completing  prescribed  courses  as  such. 

A student  expecting  to  take  a degree  at  the  end  of  two  semesters 
in  residence  must  have  his  entire  program  planned  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  academic  year.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  major 
professor  and  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  Once  approved, 
the  program  is  to  be  followed  except  for  changes  recommended  by  the 
major  professor  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Forestry  degrees.  All  programs 
leading  to  these  degrees  require  at  least  30  hours  of  graduate  credit. 
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Aside  from  this  requirement,  programs  are  worked  out  flexibly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  department  and  major  field  of 
study. 

Normally,  graduate-level  course  work  (passed  with  a grade  of  at 
least  B)  takes  up  12  to  25  hours.  The  remaining  credit-hour  require- 
ment is  met  by  submitting  an  original  thesis  based  on  investigation  and 
research. 

Acceptance  of  the  thesis  depends  on  clear  demonstration  of  the 
student’s  ability  to  search  and  evaluate  pertinent  literature  in- 
dependently, to  plan  and  carry  through  independent  investigation,  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  his  findings,  and  to  present  his  subject 
in  a well-organized,  lucid,  and  scholarly  report.  To  the  satisfaction  of 
a special  faculty  committee,  the  student  must  further  pass  written 
and  oral  examinations  in  which  he  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of 
related  basic  science  and  defends  his  thesis. 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degrees  must  spend  at  least  two 
semesters  in  residence  at  the  College  of  Forestry. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is 
conferred  on  students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  90  hours 
of  graduate  credit  passed  with  grade  A or  B.  A student  holding  a 
Master’s  degree  may  be  allowed  up  to  30  hours  of  credit  toward  the 
90  required  for  the  doctorate. 

A doctorate  thesis  is  to  be  prepared,  normally  representing 
between  24  and  36  hours  of  graduate  credit.  The  student  must  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  his  field  and,  in  a somewhat 
broader  manner,  allied  fields  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  doctorate.  He  must  also  pass  a final  oral  examination  defending  his 
thesis  and  covering  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  study. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of 
two  foreign  languages  in  which  pertinent  literature  appears.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  major  department  and  on  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Study,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  statistics  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  foreign  language.  Courses  taken  to  acquire  a reading 
knowledge  of  a language  or  working  knowledge  of  statistics  may  not 
be  accepted  for  graduate  credit. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  only  a Bachelor  degree 
must  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  academic  years  (four  semesters). 
A candidate  having  the  Master  degree  must  be  in  residence  for  at 
least  one  full  academic  year. 

The  requirements  outlined  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
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Unusual  stress  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  work  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  penetrate  the  frontier 
of  human  knowledge  in  his  particular  field,  and  to  make  a definite 
contribution  to  this  knowledge.  In  his  search  and  evaluation  of 
literature,  in  his  planning,  execution,  and  interpretation  of  his  own 
research,  and  in  his  thesis  covering  work  done,  he  is  required  to  demon- 
strate original  scholarship  of  a high  order.  The  quality  of  scholarship 
outweighs  the  number  of  credits  as  the  criterion  for  granting  the 
degree. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH  COOPERATION 

Located  in  central  New  York,  the  College  of  Forestry  has  easy 
access  to  numerous  varied  wood-using  industries,  to  a diversity  of 
forest  types  and  management  practices,  and  to  intensively  developed 
forest  recreation. 

The  College  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  the  State  Con- 
servation Department,  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  which  it 
is  a part,  and  the  State  Department  of  Commerce.  Joint  projects 
include  various  educational,  research,  and  demonstration  programs 
involving  forestry,  forest  products,  and  land  use. 

Among  federal  agencies  working  with  the  College  on  research 
are  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Divisions  of  Forest 
Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  U.  S.  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Close  educational  and  research  relations  prevail  with  various 
private  timberland  owners  and  wood-using  industries  of  New  York  and 
adjoining  states.  Some  sponsor  research  and  research  fellowships  at  the 
College.  These  relations  exist  both  on  an  individual  company  basis 
and  through  such  associations  as  the  Empire  State  Paper  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  the  Northeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  and  others. 
This  intimate  relationship  with  many  wood-using  and  related  industries 
often  is  of  special  value  in  providing  opportunities  for  graduate  stu- 
dents to  study  problems  in  the  industry. 

College  faculty  members  are  members  and  officers  of  various  pro- 
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fessional  and  scientific  societies  interested  in  professional  advance- 
ment and  research.  Many  of  these  organizations  sponsor  conferences, 
research,  or  special  educational  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  Col- 
lege. The  organizations  include  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry,  National  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Forest  Products  Research 
Society,  Northeastern  Wood  Utilization  Council,  Wildlife  Society,  As- 
sociation of  Game  and  Fish  Administrators,  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  American 
Geophysical  Union,  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers, 
and  others. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES* 

Students  who,  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to  registration,  have 
been  bona  fide  residents  of  New  York  State,  are  exempt  from  paying 


tuition. 

Fees  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows: 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against 

holders  of  graduate  fellowships) $150.00 

Non-resident  tuition,  per  semester  (assessed  against  holders 

of  graduate  fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships) 5.00 

General  fee  to  Syracuse  University,  per  semester  (foreign  stu- 
dents exempted,  but  pay  infirmary  fee) 25.00 

Student  Activities  fee,  per  semester 5.00 

Laboratory  fee,  per  semester  (not  assessed  against  holders  of 
regular  graduate  fellowships  or  those  who  pay  the  non- 
resident tuition  fee) 30.00 

Commencement  fee  (must  be  paid  before  graduation)  ....  15.00 


The  $25  fee  to  Syracuse  University  covers  library,  health,  in- 
firmary, physical  training,  recreation,  and  special  testing  services. 

Foreign  students  are  required  to  take  out  a student’s  accident  and 
sickness  policy  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The 
premium  for  this  policy  is  $27.20  per  calendar  year.  Foreign  students 
are  exempted  from  the  General  University  fee,  but  must  pay  an 
Infirmary  fee  of  $15  per  two  semesters,  or  $10  per  semester. 

Living  expenses  at  Syracuse  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  in 

* All  these  costs  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change. 
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view  of  the  rapid  changes  in  prices  that  have  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years.  However,  charges  during  the  school  year  1953-1954  may 
be  used  as  a guide.  Many  graduate  students  were  placed  in  private 
homes  where  prices  ranged  from  $6  to  $10  per  week  for  a double 
room.  Students  were  eligible  to  purchase  meal  tickets  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  $13.75  per  week.  This  ticket  paid  for  all  meals  during  the 
week  except  Sunday-night  supper.  In  addition,  expenses  for  text  books 
and  supplies  average  $50  or  more  a year.  Personal  expenses  vary  from 
$75  up  depending  on  a student’s  needs  and  tastes. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  for  exact  amount  due. 

Checks  for  fees,  and  for  tuition  of  out-of-state  students,  should 
be  made  payable  to  College  of  Forestry. 

Checks  for  room  and  board  in  Syracuse  University  housing  should 
be  made  payable  to  Syracuse  University. 


HOUSING 

The  College  of  Forestry  operates  no  dormitories  or  student  resi- 
dences. These  are  available  through  the  facilities  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Married  students  are  certified  to  the  Syracuse  University  Hous- 
ing Office,  through  which  the  University  operates  dwelling  units  for 
families  with  and  without  children. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  College  has  a number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  avail- 
able for  properly  qualified  students.  The  same  application  form  covers 
application  for  admission  and  for  a fellowship  or  a tuition  scholarship 
if  desired. 

College  and  other  fellowships  vary  in  number  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  academic  year  1954-1955  it  is  expected  that  forty  fellow- 
ships will  be  available. 

Fellowship  awards  are  based  upon  demonstrated  scholarship  and 
value  of  services  rendered  to  the  College.  Holders  of  fellowships  are 
provided  working  space,  laboratories,  and  other  privileges. 
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College  Fellowships  and  Assist antships 

Fellowships  and  teaching  assistantships  are  awarded  students  of 
demonstrated  scholarship  whose  training  fits  them  to  assist  in  teaching, 
laboratory  work,  and  research  in  the  College.  Stipends  vary  in 
amount  from  $900  to  $1350  for  the  academic  year  (two  semesters). 
A few  cover  a full  year  of  twelve  months.  Income  derived  from  fellow- 
ship awards  is  subject  to  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $350  per  academic  year  are  furnished  free 
to  holders  of  fellowships,  making  the  total  value  of  each  fellowship 
$1250  to  $1700.  Holders  of  College  fellowships  are  required  to  assist 
in  laboratory,  field,  and  classroom  instruction,  or  in  College  research 
work,  for  a maximum  of  15  hours  per  week.  Such  work  may  prevent 
the  student  from  carrying  more  than  12  hours  of  graduate  work. 

Special  Fellowships 

Fellowships  sponsored  by  industries  and  associations  are  available, 
mainly  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Chemistry.  These  carry  stipends 
from  $1500  to  $2000.  College  assistance  responsibilities  are  limited. 
Holders  of  these  special  fellowships  are  required  to  confine  the  major 
part  of  their  research  activities  to  definitely  specified  fields. 

Tuition  Scholarships 

Four  tuition  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  students  not  residents 
of  New  York  State.  These  scholarships  do  not  cover  a token  tuition 
fee  of  $5,  the  Student  Activities  fee  of  $5,  nor  the  fee  to  Syracuse 
University  of  $25. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  SELF-SUPPORT 

Graduate  students  without  fellowships  may  be  employed  at  an 
hourly  rate  for  assistance  in  teaching,  research,  and  other  College  ac- 
tivities. The  amount  of  such  work  varies  from  year  to  year.  Hourly 
employment  provides  lower  income  than  that  available  from  fellow- 
ships, and  such  employment  does  not  include  free  tuition  and  fees. 

Graduate  students  sometimes  find  other  means  of  self-support. 
Employment  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  obtained  through  the  Syra- 
cuse University  Appointment  Office  and  through  the  Placement  Office 
of  the  College  of  Forestry. 
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Descriptions  of  Courses 


The  number  of  credit  hours  appears  after  the  course  title.  A credit 
hour  means  one  recitation  (or  lecture)  hour  per  week.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  are  equivalent  to  one  lecture  hour.  The  roman  numeral 
following  the  description  indicates  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is 
given. 

Courses  numbered  1 to  99  carry  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Courses  numbered  100  to  199  are  primarily  for  undergraduates,  but 
may  be  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  200  to  299 
are  primarily  for  graduate  students. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARRANGEMENT  AS  ITALICIZED  PAGE 

Forest  Botany 90-  93 

Forest  Chemistry 93-  95 

Forest  Economics 96-  98 

English 98 

Forest  Entomology 98-100 

General  Forestry 100-101 

Landscape  & Recreation  Management 101-104 

Drawing  101-102 

Land.  Arch 102-104 

Forest  Management 105-108 

Pulp  and  Paper 108-111 

Silviculture  111-113 

Forest  Utilization 113-117 

Wood  Technology 117-119 

Forest  Z°°l°gy 119-122 


FOREST  BOTANY  (F  Bot) 


1.  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Botany. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introductory  study  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  seed  plants;  followed  by  general  survey 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  beginning  with  lower  forms.  Principles  underlying  life 
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(F  Bot) 

processes  and  practical  relationships  of  plant  science  emphasized. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Staff. 

10.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamental  activities 
and  processes  of  living  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox. 

40.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Diseases  of  plants  in 
general,  with  special  emphasis  upon  diseases  of  trees. — I.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequi- 
sites: F Bot  10,  WT  3. 

41.  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Effects  and  control  of 
fungi  on  wood  and  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3.  Open 
only  to  Division  II  students. 

42.  SHADE  TREE  DISEASES  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Common  fungus  diseases 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. — II.  Mr.  Hirt.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10.  Open 
only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational  Management. 

43.  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History  of  microbiology; 
basic  roles  of  micro-organisms  in  nature;  general  morphology  and  classifica- 
tions of  micro-organisms;  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  and  basic  metabolism 
of  bacteria,  algae,  and  fungi;  effect  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  of 
micro-organisms;  principles  and  methods  of  chemical  protection;  organisms 
associated  with  slime  development  in  paper  mills  and  its  control;  fermenta- 
tion industries;  principal  diseases  of  pulpwood  tree  species;  deterioration  of 
pulpwood  with  methods  of  control;  and  effects  of  decay  on  pulp  and  paper. — 

11.  Mr.  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

111.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PROJECTS  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Laboratory  and/or  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  work 
on  selected  projects  of  plant  growth,  with  written  or  oral  reports. — I and/or  II. 
Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

120.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Systematic  survey  of  ferns, 
fern  allies,  and  seed  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  to 
plants  important  in  the  conservation  of  soil,  forage,  and  wildlife. — II.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 
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130.  FOREST  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Vegetation  science  with 
reference  to  North  American  forests.  Structure,  dynamics,  history,  distribution, 
ecology,  and  classification  of  vegetation  types.  Plant  succession;  indicator 
species.  Plant  ecology  methods. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  120. 

140.  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  METHODS  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Laboratory  and  conference.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Phytopathological 
technique  used  in  principles  of  bioassay,  growing  fungi,  and  studying  their 
physiology. — II.  Messrs.  Zabel  and  Silverborg.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

150.  GENERAL  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  General  survey  of  structure,  systematics,  and  activi- 
ties of  fungi. — II.  Mr.  Lowe.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

200.  FOREST  BOTANY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

Assigned  reports  and  round-table  discussion  of  current  topics  in  plant 
science. — II.  Staff. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  BOTANY  Credit  hours  arranged 
according  to  nature  of  problem 

Advanced  study  and  research  problems  in  plant  physiology,  plant  path- 
ology, plant  ecology,  plant  taxonomy,  and  mycology.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

210.  ADVANCED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  study  of  plant  activities  and  requirements 
with  special  reference  to  forest  trees. — I.  Mr.  Wilcox.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  10. 

212.  AGROSTOLOGY  Credit  1 hour 

Advanced  study  in  morphology,  ecology,  and  systematics  of  grasses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  important  forage  species. — I.  Mr.  Morrison.  Prerequisite: 
F Bot  120.  Open  to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  instructor. 

215.  ADVANCED  FOREST  PATHOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
studies  in  forest  pathology  and  deterioration  of  forest  products. — II.  Messrs. 
Hirt  and  Zabel.  Prerequisite:  F Bot  40  or  41. 

218.  ADV ANCED  MYCOLOGY  Credit  2 or  3 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  study  of  selected  groups,  and  advanced  work  with  literature 
sources  and  research  procedures  in  the  study  of  fungi. — I and  II.  Mr.  Lowe. 
Prerequisite:  F Bot  150. 
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225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


FOREST  CHEMISTRY  (FC) 


109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first 
semester,  3 to  6 hours  second  semester 
First  semester,  research  methodology  and  procedures.  Review  of  literature 
and  development  of  work  plan  on  assigned  problem  in  wood,  cellulose,  or 
polymer  chemistry,  or  in  plastics  technology.  Typewritten  report  on  survey  and 
work  plan. 

Second  semester,  directed  laboratory  research  on  assigned  problem.  Study 
of  special  laboratory  techniques.  Typewritten  report  on  data,  procedures, 
results,  and  conclusions. — I and  II.  Staff. 

120.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  FOR  FORESTERS  Credit  4 hours 
each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elementary  chemistry 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  special  emphasis  on  carbohydrates. 
Nomenclature  of  simple  compounds  and  reactions  of  common  functional  groups. 
Modern  theoretical  concepts.  Laboratory  techniques,  synthesis,  identification, 
and  a special  problem. — I and  II.  Mr.  Waltcher.  Prerequisite:  Chem  6. 

123.  PLASTICS  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Elementary  polymer  chemistry.  Polymer  types 
and  their  chemistry,  synthesis  and  processing.  Application  of  synthetic  and 
natural  resins  to  pulp  and  paper.  Technology  of  resin  adhesives,  lacquers,  films, 
filaments,  and  fibers. — I and  II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  120. 

124.  POLYMER  AND  PLASTICS  TECHNIQUES  Credit  1 hour 
first  semester,  4 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Techniques  of 
polymer  preparation.  Selected  experiments  in  condensation  and  addition 
polymerization.  Evaluation  of  polymers. 

Second  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  conference.  Special 
problems  in  the  synthesis  of  polymers,  kinetics  of  polymer  synthesis,  proc- 
essing and  fabrication  of  plastics  by  casting,  molding,  extrusion,  and  other 
methods,  application  of  resins  in  pulp  molding,  paper  sizing  and  saturating, 
coating,  wet  strengthening,  and  as  beater  additives,  evaluation  of  plastics. — 
I and  II.  Mr.  Stannett.  Prerequisite:  FC  120;  concurrent:  FC  123. 
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125.  CHEMISTRY  OF  CELLULOSE  Credit  3 hours  first  semester, 
4 haul's  second  semester* 

First  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Chemistry  of 
cellulose,  associated  polysaccharides,  and  lignin.  Modern  concepts  of  chemical 
and  physical  nature  of  native  and  modified  cellulose  and  relationship  of 
chemical  to  physical  properties.  Laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of  cellu- 
lose esters  and  ethers,  evaluation  of  cellulose,  and  analysis  of  wood. — I and  II. 
Mr.  Hohnberg.  Prerequisite:  FC  120. 

128.  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Biochemistry  of  tree  and  forest,  including  tissue 
growth,  decay,  and  chemistry  of  phylogenetic,  taxonomic,  and  ecological  rela- 
tionships of  trees  and  plants. — I.  Mr.  Jahn  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FC  120. 

142.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Methods  for  proof  of  structure  of  proteins,  polysac- 
charides, cellulose  derivatives  and  vinyl,  and  other  synthetic  polymers.  Discus- 
sion of  the  mechanisms  of  addition  polymerization  and  polycondensations. 
Various  experimental  problems  of  polymer  chemistry. — I.  Mr.  Schuerch.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  120.  FC  123  is  also  prerequisite  but  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  FC  142. 


143.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Solution  properties,  thermodynamics,  distribution 
of  molecular  sizes,  solid  state  properties. — II.  Mr.  Holmberg.  Prerequisite : 
FC  142. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  FOREST  CHEMISTRY  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Problems  in  plastics  technology,  forest  chemistry,  and  chemistry  of 
polymers,  cellulose,  lignin,  and  wood  will  be  assigned  to  properly  qualified 
gradute  students.  One  typewritten  report  original  and  three  carbons)  required. 
— I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend  upon  problem. 


202.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Advanced  topics  in  physical  or 
organic  chemistry  or  in  the  chemistry  of  cellulose,  wood,  or  polymers.- — I and 
II.  Staff. 


* Wood  Tech,  juniors  do  not  take  tire  laboratory  in  the  second  semester: 
they  receive  3 hours  credit  each  semester. 
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222.  WOOD  CHEMISTRY  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  conferences,  and  discussion.  Chemistry  of  extraneous  components 
and  methods  used  in  separating  and  characterizing  essential  oils,  resin  acids, 
sterols,  lignins,  tannins,  coloring  matters,  carbohydrates,  and  other  extractives. 
Interrelationship  of  wood,  holocellulose,  hemicelluloses,  and  lignin.  Chemistry 
of  wood  hydrolysis,  wood  hydrogenation,  thermal  decomposition,  and  biological 
decomposition.  Recent  developments  in  fundamental  chemistry  of  industrial 
processes  involving  wood  and  wood  components,  including  mechanisms  of 
pulping  reactions,  bleaching,  etc. — II.  Mr.  Jahn.  Prerequisite:  FC  125. 


225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

230.  CHEMICAL  KINETICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  chemical  kinetics.  Mechanisms  of 
elementary  reactions  in  the  gaseous  phase  and  in  solution.  Discussion  of  compo- 
site reactions,  such  as  chain  processes;  kinetics  of  polymerization  reactions. 
Homogeneous  catalysis. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  Chem  140,  240. 

236.  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Concept  of  probability  and  phase 
space.  The  Maxwell-Boltzman  distribution  and  partition  functions.  Statistical 
expressions  for  entropy  and  free  energy.  Statistical  treatment  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  phase  equilibrium.  Chemical  activities  and  chemical  potential. 
Imperfect  gases  and  grand  partition  functions.  Application  to  some  problems  in 
solution  and  in  polymer  chemistry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisite: 
Chem  240. 

245.  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  POLYMER  SOLUTIONS  Credit 
3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Theory  of  solutions  and  application 
of  regular  solution  theory  to  polymerization,  consideration  of  excluded  volume, 
and  comparison  between  solid  and  liquid  phase.  Problems  of  solubility  in 
liquids,  fractional  polymer  precipitation,  colligative  properties,  cross-linking 
and  swelling,  solubility  of  gases  and  vapors  in  polymers,  solubility  of  solids  in 
polymers,  multicomponent  systems,  association  and  solvation,  theory  of  poly- 
electrolyte solutions. — I.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  143,  230,  Chem  240. 

246.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  POLYMERS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Theory  of  tensors.  General  survey 
of  rheology,  including  elasticity,  plasticity  and  viscous  flow.  Rheological  studies 
of  polymers  and  plastics.  Application  of  statistical  mechanics  to  rheological 
problems.  Application  of  general  theorie's  to  mechanical  behavior  of  polymeric 
materials. — II.  Mr.  Szwarc.  Prerequisites:  FC  236,  245. 
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FOREST  ECONOMICS  (FE) 


41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  FOR  FORESTRY 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture-recitation.  The  meaning  of  economics.  Economic 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  National  income;  its  size,  distribution,  deter- 
mination, fluctuations.  Supply  and  demand;  theory  of  the  firm  and  industry. 
General  economic  facts  and  principles  are  stressed,  and  their  relation  to 
forestry  and  forest  industry  is  indicated. — I and  II.  Mr.  Keat. 

102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  I Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  the  produc- 
tion of  forest  goods  and  services — location  of  forest  economic  activity,  agents 
of  production  and  their  combination,  and  planning  the  use  of  forest  resources 
by  the  individual  firm.  Emphasis  is  on  principles  and  methods  of  analysis  most 
useful  in  making  economic  decisions  and  in  understanding  economic  activity'. 
— I.  Mr.  Duerr. 

103.  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  II  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  forest  goods  and  services — characteristics  of  demand  and  supply; 
price  structure  and  behavior;  production,  valuation,  marketing  and  consumption 
of  forest  products;  analysis  of  major  economic  problems  of  forestry  in  the  con- 
text of  the  general  economy;  and  public  planning.  Emphasis  is  on  principles 
with  case  examples  from  private  and  public  forestry  and  from  timber  marketing 
and  utilization.- — II.  Mr.  Duerr,  Prerequisite:  FE  102  or  equivalent. 


105.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Group  discussion  and  analysis  of  current  economic  problems  and  issues 
in  New  York  forestry  and  forest  industry'  that  concern  the  people  of  the  State. 
Subject  material  includes  the  supply  and  productivity'  of  forest  labor,  land 
abandonment  and  forest  depletion,  industrial  instability,  and  public  subsidies 
and  services.  Emphasis  is  on  the  place  of  forests  and  forestry  in  the  economy 
of  the  State. — I.  Mr.  Davis. 


109.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  application 
of  elementary  statistical  methods  for  the  normal  distribution.  Calculation  of 
chi  square,  standard  deviation,  standard  error,  linear  regression,  and  linear 
(Correlation;  appropriate  tests  of  significance. — I.  Mr.  Fedkiw. 
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111.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economic  evaluation 
of  alternative  uses  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  the  operation  of  forest  proper- 
ties and  related  marketing  and  processing  enterprises.  Emphasis  is  on  applica- 
tion of  principles  and  methods  of  economic  analysis.  Part  of  the  term  is  spent 
in  appraising  a forest  property  and  preparing  a plan  for  its  economic  operation. 
Complementary  to  instruction  in  FM  115. — II.  Mr.  Fedkiw.  Prerequisite: 
FE  102  or  equivalent. 

131.  ECONOMICS  OF  WOOD-USING  INDUSTRIES  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Description  of  wood-using  indus- 
tries, and  relation  to  economy  as  a whole.  Economic  analysis  of  industries: 
demand  factors,  supply  factors,  prices  and  price  structure,  location,  industrial 
organization,  fluctuations.  Analysis  of  the  firm.  Special  problems  confronting 
the  industries.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  economic  tools  of  analysis  in  interpret- 
ing events,  trends,  and  fluctuations  in  the  wood-using  industries. — I.  Mr.  Keat. 
Prerequisite:  FE  41  or  equivalent. 


201.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FORESTRY  Credit 
hours  to  be  arranged 

Study  of  a topic  in  forest  economics,  with  emphasis  on  original  thinking 
and  analytical  writing.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I and  II.  Staff. 


202.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  I 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
micro-economics  of  forestry  and  forest  industry. — I.  Messrs.  Duerr  and  Fedkiw. 
Offered  only  to  graduate  students. 


203.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREST  ECONOMICS  II 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  discussion.  Intensive  study  of  the 
macro-economics  of  forestry  and  forest  industry. — II.  Messrs.  Duerr  and  Larson. 
Offered  only  to  graduate  students. 


205.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Group  discussion  and  individual  conference.  Critical  examination  of 
economic  ideas  and  policies  in  forestry.  Each  year  one  topic  of  interest  to  the 
group  is  selected  for  study,  such  as  the  problem  of  forest  credit,  national 
requirements  for  timber  products,  or  the  economy  of  a forest  region. — II.  Staff. 
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208.  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT  IN  FORESTRY 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Systematic  study  and  critique 
of  the  development  of  the  thinking  of  foresters  and  economists  with  respect 
to  some  segment  of  the  subject  matter  of  forest  economics.  Review  of  major 
individual  contributions  to  thought  and  the  influence  of  leading  scholars  upon 
the  thinking  of  others.  Appraisal  of  the  leading  schools  of  thought. — I or  II. 
Mr.  Duerr.  Admission  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

221.  RESEARCH  METHODS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  or  conference.  Study  of  the  standard  tech- 
niques for  developing  and  testing  hypotheses  in  social  science.  Analysis  and 
critique  of  completed  research  from  the  standpoint  of  method. — I or  II.  Mr. 
Duerr.  Admission  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


ENGLISH  (ENGL) 


10.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  Credit  2 hours  each  semester 

Intensive  drill  in  broad  aspects  of  informative  writing,  including  use  of 
English  employed  by  the  professional  man  in  preparing  reports,  technical  and 
professional  papers,  and  business  correspondence. — I and  II.  Messrs.  Cross- 
man and  Lalor. 


FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  (F  Ento) 


1.  ELEMENTARY  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  2 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Entomology,  except  F Ento  4. 
One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphology,  life  histories, 
general  classification  of  insects. — II.  Mr.  Bennett.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  1. 

2.  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Injury', 
biology,  and  control  of  insects  of  economic  importance  in  forestry.  This  course 
requires  an  insect  collection,  for  which  instructions  are  given  in  F Ento  1. — I. 
Mr.  Bennett. 
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3.  SHADE  TREE  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work  and  laboratory.  Important 
insects  attacking  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Insecticides  and  their 
application. — I.  Mr.  Krall.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Landscape  and  Recreational 
Management.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  4. 


4.  INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.  Biology,  control  and  study  of  injury. 
— II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Open  only  to  Division  II  students.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  F Ento  2 or  3. 


111.  GENERAL  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification,  literature,  and 
keys.  Mr.  Krall.  I — 1954-55;  II — 1955-56.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 


112.  INSECT  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Internal  and  external 
anatomy  of  insects  and  functions  of  the  parts. — II — 1954-55;  I — 1955-56.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Prerequisite:  F Ento  2. 

115.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference.  Library  investigations,  reports,  current  research 
in  forest  entomology,  and  phases  of  entomology  not  covered  in  previous 
courses. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  112. 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY 
Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Comprehensive  report  (original  and  two  carbons)  required  in  some 
projects. — I and  II.  Staff. 


203.  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Methods  used  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  material  for  microscopic  study. — II — 1954-55;  I — 1955-56. 
Mr.  Krall. 

213.  ADVANCED  FOREST  INSECT  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Classification  of  the  im- 
portant groups  of  forest  insects  (scolytids).  Library  work  and  problems  in 
taxonomy.- — I or  II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 
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214.  INSECT  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  Interacting 
environmental  or  habitat  factors  which  influence  the  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  of  insects,  ecological  principles  as  applied  to  problems  in  forest 
entomology,  biological  control,  management,  methods.  Class  and  individual 
problems. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2,  111,  112. 

215.  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  Credit  1 hour 

One  hour  of  conference.  Discussion,  assigned  readings  on  current  research, 
new  insects,  new  controls,  technique. — I.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Enrollment  only 
with  consent  of  instructor.  Not  given  in  1954. 

216.  APPLIED  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  field  work 
and  laboratory.  Insectary  and  field  technique  in  the  study  of  forest  insect 
problems.  Individual  and  class  exercises  in  biology  of  insects.  Introduction  to 
methods  and  equipment. — II.  Mr.  MacAndrews.  Prerequisites:  F Ento  2, 

111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


GENERAL  FORESTRY  (GF) 


1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORESTRY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  two  hours  of  recitation  or  field  work.  Development 
of  a broad  conception  of  forestry  and  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
industries.  Nature,  content,  and  interrelation  of  different  branches  of  forestry 
and  wood-using  industries.  Development  of  forestry  throughout  the  world  and 
its  relation  to  human  affairs  is  stressed.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  forest 
situation  in  New  York  State  and  the  United  States  as  a whole. — I.  Mr.  Shirley 
and  assistants. 

100.  RANGE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Range  ecology,  animal  husbandry,  management 
practices,  and  administrative  aspects  of  range  resources. — II.  — 

101.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  FORESTR  Y Credit  2 hours 

Problems,  practices,  and  principles  of  human  relations  in  forestry.  Con- 
sideration of  basic  qualities  and  traits  in  human  personality  that  contribute 
to  success  and  failure.  Appraisal  of  personality  tests,  psychological  diagnoses, 
interest  and  attitude  surveys,  aptitude  indexes,  and  other  testing  devices  and 
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services.  Actual  case  studies  in  human  relations  problems  and  practices.  Lectures 
and  discussions  conducted  by  members  of  the  College  staff  and  some  fifteen 
special  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders. — I.  Mr.  Illick.  For  Seniors  and  gradu- 
ate students. 

1 10.  FOREST  AND  RANGE  INFLUENCES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  The  relation  of  forest  and  range 
vegetation  to  its  environment,  with  special  emphasis  on  soil,  water,  and  man. 
Measurement  of  precipitation,  runoff,  erosion,  and  other  variables.  Effects  of 
forest  and  range  use  and  management.- — I or  II.  Mr.  Wilm.  Open  to  seniors 
and  graduate  students. 

20 1 . RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  INFLUENCES  Credit 
hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon  required). — I and  II. 
Messrs.  Wilm  and  White. 

202.  FOREST  HISTORY  AND  POLICY  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Assigned  reading,  reports,  and  discussion.  Current  issues  in  forest  policy 
and  legislation.  Critical  study  of  current  forest  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  of  programs  advanced  by  various  agencies  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
in  forests  and  forest  products.  Recent  state  and  federal  legislation  and  proposed 
legislation  reviewed.  2 hours  credit — six  typewritten  reports  required.  3 hours 
credit — nine  typewritten  reports  required.  Number  of  copies — one  more  than 
the  number  of  men  in  the  class. — II.  Mr.  Shirley. 

203.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY— TECHNIQUES, 
MEDIA,  AND  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged 

Assigned  problems  in  interpreting  forestry  through  radio,  television,  ex- 
hibits, lectures,  publications,  news  releases,  conferences,  and  short  courses. — 
I and  II.  Messrs.  Unger,  Carlson,  Kovalcik,  Meyering,  and  Schramm. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


DRAWING  (DWG) 

1.  FRESHMAN  DRAWING  Credit  1 hour 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Elementary  drafting  practice  in  lettering 
and  in  perspective,  isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  drawing. — I.  Mr. 
Welch. 
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2.  FRESH  MAX  DRAWING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  two-hour  drawing  periods.  Ink  drawing  practice  and  application  of 
first  semester  methods  to  topographical,  architectural,  and  machine  drawing. — 
II.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisite:  Dwg  10. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  (LA) 


I.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Principles  and  history  of  landscape  architecture 
and  esthetics.  A study  of  the  mechanics  of  design,  and  an  introduction  to 
landscape  construction,  plant  materials,  and  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr. 
Earle  and  Staff. 

3.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours.  Given  as  part  of  Sopho- 
more Summer  Camp 

Field  trips  and  discussion.  Ornamental  woody  plant  identification  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Observation  and  sketches  of  outstanding 
examples  of  planting  design.  Mr.  Viertel.  Prerequisite:  LA  1,  F Bot  1. 

II.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  drafting  and  trips  (New  England  tour  of  one  week,  four  or 
five  all-day  trips).  Preparation  of  original  designs  for  landscape  development. — 
I and  II,  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  1. 

12.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Mechanics  of  materials,  beams,  trusses,  light  con- 
struction, grading,  soil  mechanics,  drainage,  concrete,  retaining  walls,  and  low 
dams. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  FM  1. 

13.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  drafting.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  their  distribu- 
tion, form  and  habit  of  growth,  size,  texture,  color  and  other  characteristics 
which  determine  use  in  design:  horticultural  practices.- — II.  Mr.  Viertel  and 
Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  3. 

14.  PENCIL  TECHNIQUE  Credit  1 hour 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  and  criticism.  Composing  and  rendering  finished 
pencil  studies. — I.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 
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15.  RECREATIONAL  LAND  USE  AND  ACTIVITIES  Credit  3 
hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  reading  and  discussion  topics. 

First  semester:  historical,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of  forest  recrea- 
tion. A discussion  of  the  impact  of  leisure  on  forest  use,  and  study  of  factors 
determining  recreational  use  and  land  value. 

Second  semester:  details  of  planning  and  conducting  recreational  activities. 
Coordination  of  program  planning  with  design  and  development.  Case  studies 
of  group  activity  problems. — I and  II.  Mr.  Williams  and  Staff. 

16.  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drawing.  Perspective,  shades  and  shadows,  elements,  theory 
and  appreciation  of  architecture. — I and  II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff. 

111.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Advanced  problems  in  preparation  of  original 
landscape  designs,  with  special  problems  in  park  and  recreational  planning. 
One  trip,  of  10  days’  duration  during  first  semester,  to  distant  metropolitan 
areas. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  12,  13,  16. 

112.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Steps,  walks,  pools,  masonry,  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  and  foundations.  Road  location,  construction,  structures,  and  roadside 
development. — I and  II.  Mr.  Sears  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  12. 

113.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  field  trips,  and  drafting.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;  their  distri- 
bution, form  and  habit  of  growth,  size,  texture,  color  and  other  characteristics 
which  determine  use  in  design;  horticultural  practices. — I.  Mr.  Viertel  and 
Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  13. 

114.  PAINTING  Credit  1 hour  each  semester 

Laboratory,  field  trips,  and  criticism.  Composing  studies  in  water  color 
and  other  media. — I and  II.  Mr.  Earle  and  Staff. 

115.  RECREATIONAL  LAND  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  2 
hours  each  semester 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  Administration,  organization, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  parks,  park  systems,  organized  camps,  and  other 
recreational  areas.  Discussion  of  policy,  personnel,  budgeting,  reports,  surveys, 
and  legislation. — I and  II.  Mr.  Williams  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  11,  12,  15. 
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116.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Architectural  appreciation  and  analysis  of  designs 
as  an  approach  to  planning  simple  park  structures  which  the  landscape  archi- 
tect is  often  required  to  design. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA 
11,  16. 

200.  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Discussion  of  miscellaneous  current  problems  related  to  planning  and 
management. — II.  Mr.  Albrecht,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 


201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons)  related 
to  a major  landscape  design  problem,  or  to  an  analysis  of  a landscape  develop- 
ment project. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff. 

211.  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  Credit  4 hours  each  semester 

Development  of  a major  landscape  design  problem  involving  preparation 
of  a series  of  related  drawings. — I and  II.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
LA  111,  112. 

212.  LANDSCAPE  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures  and  drafting.  Detailed  study  of  special  landscape  construction 
problems.  Preparation  of  estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications. — I.  Mr.  Sears 
and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  LA  112. 

213.  PLANT  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  field  work,  trips.  Special  study  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plant 
materials,  greenhouse  operation,  and  other  horticultural  practices. — II.  Mr. 
Viertel,  Staff,  and  visiting  lecturers. 


216.  PARK  ARCHITECTURE  Credit  2 hours 

Advanced  problems  in  architectural  design  for  park  buildings  and  prepara- 
tion of  plans. — II.  Mr.  Welch  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  116. 


217.  CITY  PLANNING  Credit  3 hours 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  design.  Architectural,  esthetic,  and 
engineering  principles.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  four  carbons) 
required. — I.  Mr.  Welch.  Prerequisites:  LA  111,  112. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 
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1.  PLANE  SURVEYING  Credit  4 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  or  office 
work.  Emphasis  is  on  theory  of  plane  surveying  with  field  practicums  necessary 
for  understanding  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  surveyor’s  work.  Chaining; 
use  of  compass,  level,  and  transit;  stadia  measurements;  errors  and  their  treat- 
ment; calculation  and  correction  of  bearing;  latitudes  and  departures  and 
related  problems;  calculation  of  areas;  public  and  rural  land  surveys;  contour 
mapping;  practical  problems.  Field  work;  two-man  parties  and  short  exercises. 
— I.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  Dwg  10,  7,  Math  41,  42. 

Plane  surveying  is  continued  at  Summer  Camp,  where  emphasis  is  on 
field  problems  and  exercises.  Surveying  at  Camp  is  rated  at  5/2  credit  hours, 
making  a total  of  9J4  credit  hours  in  plane  surveying. 

99.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
This  course  is  closely  linked  with  work  at  Summer  Camp.  Log  rules  and  scaling; 
volume  tables  and  cruising;  basic  statistical  measures;  graphical  presentation 
and  analysis  in  the  form  of  line  graphs,  anamorphic  curves,  and  alignment 
charts.  Numerous  problems. — I.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  Summer  Camp. 

100.  FOREST  MENSURATION  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Problems  in  linear  regression 
and  correlation;  a study  of  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; the  growth  of  trees  and  stands  of  trees;  yield  tables  for  even-aged  stands; 
growth  percent. — II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite:  FM  99.  (FM  100  ends  about 
May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring  Camp.) 

104.  FOREST  ROADS,  TRAILS,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory  practice.  Engi- 
neering principles  in  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
forest  roads  and  trails.  Special  emphasis  on  drainage,  typical  sections,  grades, 
curves,  surfacing  materials,  use  of  heavy  equipment,  and  explosives.  Principles 
in  the  location,  installation,  and  maintenance  of  telephone  and  radio  com- 
munications as  applied  to  national  and  state  forestry  needs. — II.  Mr.  Delavan. 
Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Phys  3. 

105.  FOREST  STRUCTURES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Engineering  principles  in 
the  design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  investigation  of  forest  structures 
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such  as  timber  bridges,  roof  trusses,  towers,  dams,  retaining  walls,  abutments, 
houses,  offices,  cabins,  garages,  tool  houses,  sheds,  water  supplies,  and  sewage 
systems.  Consideration  of  structural  properties  of  timber,  concrete,  and  steel  in 
forest  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisite:  Phys  3. 

106.  FOREST  REGULATION  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Organization  of  forest  for  management  and  prob- 
lems of  sustained  yield.  Normal  and  empirical  forests,  rotations,  cutting  cycles, 
and  methods  of  regulating  cut.  Preparation  and  application  of  working  plans 
to  forest  properties. — II.  Mr.  Belyea.  Prerequisites:  GF  1,  FM  99. 

110.  ADVANCED  SURVEYING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  practical 
application  to  land  surveying  of  certain  phases  of  geodesy,  photogrammetry,  and 
least  squares  adjustments.  Field  adjustments  of  instruments,  hydrographic  and 
municipal  surveys,  meridian  determinations,  and  legal  aspects  of  surveyor’s 
work. — II.  Mr.  Stanton.  Prerequisites:  FM  1,  Summer  Camp.  Open  to  gradu- 
ate students  and  a limited  number  of  Seniors  who  have  demonstrated  special 
interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  engineering. 

112.  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Administrative  and  executive  aspects 
of  forestry.  Public  and  private  forest  policy  formulation;  basic  principles  of 
organization,  planning,  public  relations,  personnel  management,  budget,  and 
administrative  practice.  Work  and  organization  of  the  major  agencies  engaged 
in  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

114.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion,  conference,  and  reports.  Current  literature, 
plans,  and  principles,  and  new  developments  in  forest  management. — I.  Mr. 
Belyea. 

115.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FOREST  BUSINESS  Credit  3 
hours 

Three  hours  of  discussion  each  week;  an  overview  of  major  business 
management  principles  and  methods  of  operation  in  forestry  enterprises. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  general  business  concepts  which  forest  managers  must  use. 
Actual  case  studies  employed  as  basis  of  instruction.  Complementary  to  instruc- 
tion in  FE  111. — II.  Mr.  Graves. 

120.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  TO  FOREST 
MENSURATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Area  control,  estimation  of  forest  areas,  types,  condition  classes,  and  timber 
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volume  from  aerial  photographs.  Ground  work  pertaining  to  cull,  volume, 
tables,  composition  of  species,  and  related  factors.  Flying  specifications. — I. 
Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

121.  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAM  MET  RY  TO  FOREST 
MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  field  and  laboratory. 
Use  of  aerial  photographs  in  fire  control,  range,  timber,  and  recreational 
management.  Location  of  improvements  and  facilities  and  allocation  of  cut. — - 
II.  Mr.  Delavan.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  CE  105. 

201.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Special  study  of  assigned  problems.  One  type- 
written report  (original  and  two  carbons)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 hours 

Principles  and  practices  of  forest  management  as  applied  to  specific  forest 
properties  under  the  guidance  of  responsible  public  and  private  foresters. 
Several  days  are  spent  in  the  field  studying  forest  conditions,  organizations, 
operations,  and  problems.  By  observing  actual  forest  operations,  students 
become  acquainted  with  latest  and  most  efficient  forest  practices  in  office  and 
forest. — I.  Mr.  Graves. 

203.  ADVANCED  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Critical  appraisal  of  existing  public,  semi-public,  and  private  forestry 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  comparative  study  of  major  administrative 
organizations  and  practices.  Inspection  trips  to  forestry  headquarters  and 
field  units  and  discussion  of  internal  administrative  problems  with  forest  officers 
are  important  features  of  this  course. — II.  Mr.  Graves.  Prerequisite:  FM  112 
or  equivalent. 

204.  STATE  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  Credit  3 hours 

Nature,  development,  and  organization  of  state  forestry  work.  Includes 
study  of  state  forestry  laws,  policies,  rules  and  regulations,  and  appraisal  of 
state  forestry  agencies  and  services.  The  place  of  forestry  in  state  government 
and  effective  integration  and  coordination  of  forestry  with  other  conservation 
functions  and  activities  are  given  special  consideration. — II.  Mr.  Graves. 
Prerequisite:  FM  112.  Open  only  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  have 
demonstrated  special  interest  and  proficiency  in  forest  administration. 

205.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
Credit  2 hours 

Instruction  of  methodology  in  approach  to  and  solution  of  problems  in 
Forest  Management  Research.  Restricted  to  Graduate  Students  in  Forest 
Management. — I.  Staff. 
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225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


251.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Review 
of  elementary  statistical  procedures,  machine  calculation,  chi-square,  experi- 
mental design,  problems  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  and  tests  of  significance. — 
II.  Mr.  Sammi.  Prerequisites:  FM  99,  109,  or  an  elementary  course  in 
statistics.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  and  qualified  Seniors  with  consent 
of  instructor. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  (P&P) 


1.  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each 
semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  History  of  papermaking.  Introduction  to  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  wood  and  cellulose.  Chemistry  and  technology 
of  major  mechanical,  chemical,  and  semichemical  processes  employed  in  manu- 
facture of  pulp,  and  technology  of  the  bleaching  processes.  Discussion  of 
primary  objectives  of  physical  and  chemical  treatments  given  paper  during 
manufacture,  covering  such  processes  as  sizing,  wet  strength  development, 
filling,  coating,  and  coloring.  Paper  characteristics  important  in  printing. — I 
and  II.  Messrs.  Church  and  Hitchings.  Prerequisite  or  concurrent:  Chem  130. 

4.  MILL  EXPERIENCE  Credit  5 hours 

Twelve  weeks’  full-time  employment  in  a pulp  or  paper  mill  approved  by 
the  department  during  the  summer  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 
A comprehensive  report  describing  the  student’s  work  is  submitted  to  fulfill  this 
requirement.  An  adaptability  rating  chart  furnished  by  the  Department  is 
prepared  by  the  mill  for  each  student  employed.  Messrs.  Church  and  Hitchings. 

5.  MILL  INSPECTION  TRIP  Credit  1 hour 

One-week  inspection  trip  covering  representative  manufacturers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  papermaking  equipment,  plastics,  chemicals,  or  related  products 
selected  for  demonstrating  to  the  student  typical  plant-scale  operations  with 
ultimate  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Daily  discussions. 
Typewritten  report  required  on  termination  of  trip. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisites 
or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  102,  103,  104. 

6.  PAPER  PROPERTIES  Credit  3 hours 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  The  practical  applications  of  paper 
dyestuffs,  rosin  and  wax  sizes,  starch  and  other  additives,  fillers,  wet-strength 
resins,  and  surface  coatings  are  demonstrated.  The  effects  of  these  treatments 
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on  the  chemical,  physical,  and  optical  properties  are  studied  with  comprehensive 
paper  testing  procedures  including  fiber  analysis  with  special  stains,  dye 
identification,  and  color  fastness  testing.  Summary  of  theory  is  presented  and 
practice  in  commercial  color  matching  is  obtained  on  various  commercial 
papers.  Discussion  is  comprised  of  a study  of  paper  testing  instruments,  the 
significance  of  these  tests  to  the  end-use  of  the  papers,  and  evaluation  of  test 
data.  A typewritten  report  complete  with  laboratory  hand-sheet  samples  is 
required. — I.  Mr.  Church.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

7.  INSTRUMENTATION  FOR  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  Credit 
1 hour 

One  hour  of  lecture.  A review  of  fundamentals  of  measurement  and 
measurement  of  process  variables.  Typical  elements  of  control  loops  such  as 
transducers,  pneumatic  and  electrical  type  controllers,  remote  signal  trans- 
mission, and  power  units  and  final  control  elements  are  individually  discussed. 
Design  factors  governing  selection  of  the  proper  instruments  are  considered  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. — II.  Prerequisite  or  con- 
current: P&P  1.  Mr.  Church. 

102.  TECHNOLOGY  LABORATORY  Credit  4 hours  first  semes- 
ter, 3 hours  second  semester 

First  semester,  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Evaluation  of 
raw  materials  in  pulping  and  pulp  bleaching.  Preparation  and  evaluation  of 
pulps.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  experimental  data.  Influence  of  pulp- 
ing and  bleaching  variables  on  physical  and  chemical  pulp  properties.  Engineer- 
ing aspects  of  commercial  pulping.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  commer- 
cial operations.  Purification  of  pulps  for  specific  purposes.-  I.  Messrs.  Donofrio 
and  Moulds.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

Second  semester,  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  discussion.  Operation  of 
semi-commercial  papermill  equipment  in  manufacturing  various  grades  of  paper 
and  paperboard.  The  major  assignment  is  daily  operation  of  52-inch  Four- 
drinier-cylinder  paper  machine.  Preparation  of  various  types  of  paper  furnishes 
and  development  of  material  and  heat  balances  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  on 
fundamentals  of  stock  preparation,  paper  machine  operation,  and  testing  and 
evaluation  of  finished  product.  Discussion  follows  each  paper  machine  run. — II. 
Messrs.  Hitchings,  Church,  and  Moulds.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1, 

103,  104. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROC- 
ESSES Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  covering  the  principles  of  chemical  engineering  per- 
taining to  the  flow  of  fluids  and  flow  of  heat  as  well  as  a study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  steam.  Emphasis  is  on  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  these 
processes  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  papers.  Examples  studied  pertain 
specifically  to  this  industry.- — I.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1, 
Chem  140. 
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104.  PULP  AND  PAPER  UNIT  PROCESSES  Credit  3 hours  first 
semester,  2 hours  second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  two  hours  of  lecture  second 
semester.  Design,  construction,  and  operation  of  process  equipment  employed 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Principles  of  important  unit  operations  in 
chemical  engineering  processes.  Consideration  of  flow  of  fluids,  heat  transfer, 
evaporation,  diffusion,  filtration,  gas  absorption,  and  air  condition.  Emphasis 
is  on  application  of  fundamentals  of  these  processes  to  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper.  Examples  studied  pertain  to  this  industry. — I and  II.  Mr.  Dono- 
frio.  Prerequisites:  Phys  1,  P&P  1,  Chem  140,  P&P  103. 

108.  MILL  MANAGEMENT  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  seminar.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  economics  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  introduces  them  to  common  administrative 
functions  of  paper  mill  executives.  Personnel  management,  including  employ- 
ment, is  considered  both  from  view  of  employer  and  job  seeker,  and  other 
basic  management  functions.  A feature  is  preparation  by  each  student  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  report  covering  an  important  pulp  or  paper  product 
(e.g.,  sulphite  pulp)  and  graphical  presentation  of  complete  statistical  data 
concerning  this  item  of  manufacture. — II.  Mr.  O’Neil.  Prerequisite:  P&P  1. 

109.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  1 hour 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  and  selected  alumni  in  the  paper  industry 
are  solicited  for  research  problems  of  a practical  nature  in  pulping,  bleaching, 
beating,  sizing,  coloring,  coating,  and  quality  testing  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
paper  products.  Student  makes  a systematic  survey  of  all  available  literature  on 
the  problem  assigned  him  and  incorporates  it  in  a formal  typewritten  report 
which  he  submits  in  duplicate.  An  essential  part  of  this  report  is  a detailed 
outline  of  laboratory  research  which  the  student  proposes  to  undertake  during 
the  next  semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisites  or  concurrent:  P&P  1,  5,  6,  102, 
104,  FC  120,  125,  Chem  130B. 

110.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  Credit  4 hours 

Twelve  hours  of  laboratory.  The  research  program  outlined  in  P&P  109  is 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory  with  the  objective  of  developing  original  data. 
Emphasis  is  on  application  of  correct  research  techniques  rather  than  the 
discovery  of  results  of  significant  commercial  importance.  Data  developed  are 
assembled  and  evaluated  in  a comprehensive  typewritten  report  which  the 
student  prepares  in  duplicate  and  submits  to  his  instructor.  A copy  of  this 
report  is  sent  to  the  person  suggesting  the  problem. — II.  Staff.  Prerequisite: 
P&P  109. 

111.  APPLIED  PULP  AND  PAPER  MICROBIOLOGY  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Paper  mill  microbiology, 
water  analysis,  water  treatment  processes,  and  mill  waste  disposal.  Laboratory 
work  covers  microbiological  examination  of  process  water,  pulp  and  paper  and 
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paperboard  products,  evaluation  of  toxicants,  mineral  examination  of  water, 
methods  of  treating  fresh  water,  fiber  recovery  systems,  and  methods  of  treat- 
ing mill  effluents  to  reduce  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Lectures  cover  effects 
of  microbiological  activity  in  papermaking,  methods  of  control,  and  methods 
of  making  a paper  mill  survey.  Visits  to  selected  paper  mills  are  used  to  study 
commercial  methods  of  microbiological  control. — II.  , Prere- 

quisites: P&P  1,  F Bot  43  or  equivalent. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  PULP  AND  PAPER  TECHNOLOGY  Credit 
hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Problems  in  pulp  and  paper  technology  will  be 
assigned  to  properly  qualified  graduate  students.  One  typewritten  report 
(original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff.  Prerequisites  depend 
upon  nature  of  problem. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


SILVICULTURE  (SILV) 


1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  field  work.  Site  factors  and  their 
effect  on  forest  vegetation.  Relation  of  forest  to  site.  The  forest  as  a com- 
munity.— I.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

2.  * FOREST  SOILS  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  soil 
science,  with  particular  reference  to  forestry. — II.  Mr.  White. 

3.  * SEEDING  AND  PLANTING  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  All  phases  of  forest 
propagation,  especially  by  seeding  and  planting. — II.  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

6.  SURVEY  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation.  Adapted  to  students  not  taking  the 
General  Forestry  program.  Cultural  operations  required  in  management  of 
stands  now  found  in  the  United  States. — I.  Mr.  Heiberg. 

11.  *FIRE  CONTROL  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures  and  recitations  in  causes  and  effects  of  fires,  factors  affecting 
the  occurrence,  intensity,  and  spread  of  fires,  techniques  of  prevention,  pre- 
suppression, and  suppression. — II.  Mr.  Barrett. 

* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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100.  FOREST  TREE  SEEDS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  or  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Sources, 
method  of  collecting,  extracting,  testing,  and  treating  of  seed  previous  to 
planting,  with  emphasis  on  important  factors  in  producing  nursery  stock  for 
forest  planting. — I.  Mr.  Farnsworth.  Prerequisite:  Silv  3. 

104.  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  6 hours  (2  hours  in 
residence  at  Syracuse,  4 hours  at  Spring  Camp) 

Three  hours  of  lecture  until  May  1.  Theory  presented  in  lectures  is  prac- 
ticed in  daily  field  work  during  May  at  Pack  Demonstration  Forest,  Warrens- 
burg.  Emphasis  is  on  reproduction  cuttings,  thinnings,  and  other  silvicultural 
operations.  Practical  experience  in  seeding  and  planting  (Silv  3),  fire  control 
(Silv  11),  and  forest  soils  (Silv  113),  is  correlated  at  camp.  Special  features 
are  lectures  by  visiting  experts,  a week’s  side  camp  at  Huntington  Wildlife 
Forest,  and  a four-day  seminar  trip  to  private  and  public  organizations  in  New 
England  engaged  in  research  and  practical  forestry-  operations. — II.  Mr. 
Heiberg  and  Staff.  Prerequisites:  Summer  Camp,  Silv  1.  (Consult  instructor 
regarding  cost  and  details  of  camp. ) 


105.  ADVANCED  PRACTICE  OF  SILVICULTURE  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  field  work.  Problems  in  silvicultural 
treatment  of  woodlands  under  intensive  management.  Weekly  trips  to  forest 
areas  in  New  York.  Marking,  cutting,  and  detailed  study  of  selected  areas. — I. 
Mr.  Heiberg.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  regarding  cost  and 
transportation.) 

112.  * SILVICULTURE  SEMINAR  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Problems  assigned  for  review  of  literature  presented  in  reports.  Preparation 
of  work  plans  for  further  research.  Class  discussion  of  reports  presented. — II. 
Staff. 

113.  *SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  seminar  reports,  and  topical  reviews  on  principles  of  land  manage- 
ment for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. — II.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  2. 

114.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  2 hours 

Silvicultural  methods  as  applied  in  management  of  important  species  in 
different  forest  regions  of  North  America. — I.  Mr.  Barrett.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  116. 

* This  course  ends  approximately  May  1 when  students  leave  for  Spring 
Camp. 
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115.  ADVANCED  FOREST  SOILS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  four  hours  of  laboratory, 
field  study  of  forest  soils.  Effect  of  silvicultural  operations  on  soil.  Selection  of 
species  for  planting  on  different  soils,  soil  erosion  control  by  forestry  means, 
methods  of  sampling,  and  laboratory  analysis. — I.  Mr.  White.  Prerequisite: 
Silv  2. 

1 16.  FORESTRY  TRIP  Credit  2 hours 

Three  weeks’  study  tour  to  national,  state,  and  private  forest  operations, 
mainly  in  southern  states.  Starts  two  weeks  before  registration  for  first 
semester. — I.  Staff.  Prerequisite:  Silv  104.  (Consult  instructor  as  to  cost.) 

201.  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  SILVICULTURE  Credit  hours 
arranged  according  to  nature  of  problem 
Hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

FOREST  UTILIZATION  (F  Util) 


1.  LOGGING  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  harvesting  forest  products  and  rela- 
tion of  logging  to  practice  of  forestry.  History,  development,  and  economics  of 
the  logging  industry. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

2.  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Principles  of  lumber  manufacture,  seasoning,  re- 
manufacture, grading,  and  marketing.  History,  development,  and  economics  of 
converting  logs  to  lumber. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

3.  GLUES  AND  ADHESIVES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties,  uses,  and  application  of  glues  and 
adhesives  used  in  woodworking  industries.  Includes  theory  of  adhesion  and 
cohesion,  and  problems  dealing  with  gluing  defects  and  their  causes. — I. 
Mr.  Bishop. 

4.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  Credit  3 hours* 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Manufacturing  and  processing  of  primary  and 
secondary  forest  products,  exclusive  of  lumber.  Relation  of  these  products,  such 

* Students  in  General  Forestry  receive  only  two  credit  hours  for  this  course 
since  they  leave  for  Spring  Camp  approximately  May  1. 
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as  crossties,  fuelwood,  pulpwood,  veneer,  cooperage,  fence  posts,  etc.,  to  inte- 
grated forest  enterprise  and  utilization  of  waste  wood. — II.  Mr.  Compton. 

5.  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 hours 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  plant  studies  in  design,  use  of  woodworking  ma- 
chine tools  and  accessories. — I.  Mr.  Wylie. 

6.  PORTABLE  MILLING  AND  WOODLOT  LOGGING  Credit 
1 hour 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  eight  weeks.  Characteris- 
tics, operations,  and  economics  of  portable  sawmill.  Relation  of  small  sawmill 
to  lumber  industry  and  practice  of  forestry. — I.  Mr.  Compton. 

10.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  Credit  2 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Properties  and  uses  of  materials  associated  with 
light  frame  construction;  millwork,  insulation,  roofing,  siding,  etc. — II.  Mr. 
Smith.  Open  only  to  majors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

104.  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretical  and  practical 
application  of  kiln  drying  of  wood  products. — I.  Mr.  Gatslick. 

105.  ADVANCED  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING  Credit  2 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Dry  kiln  problems  of  the  wood- 
working industries. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Prerequisite:  Util  104. 

106.  REGIONAL  STUDIES  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Historic,  economic,  and  applied  conditions  and 
problems  of  timberland  ownership;  production  and  distribution  of  lumber  and 
forest  products  in  principal  timber  regions  of  the  United  States. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

107.  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory  with  weekly 
typewritten  report  required.  Wood  preservatives  and  methods  of  treatment, 
including  fire  retardants,  properties  of  treated  wood,  and  economic  aspects. — I. 
Mr.  Bishop. 

108.  ADVANCED  WOOD  PRESERVATION  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  unscheduled  labora- 
tory for  individual  problems  and  conferences.  Construction  details  and  operation 
of  wood-preserving  plants;  management,  cost  estimates,  and  specifications.  One 
or  two  typewritten  reports  required. — II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  F Util  107. 
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109.  USES  OF  WOOD  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture.  Commercial  properties,  adaptability,  supply,  and 
utility  of  principal  American  and  foreign  species  manufactured  into  lumber. 
— II.  Mr.  Hoyle.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

110.  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Elements  of  light  frame 
construction,  blueprint  reading,  and  estimating  quantities  in  home  building. — I. 
Mr.  Smith.  Prerequisite:  F Util  10.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in  Forest  Utilization. 

111.  VENEERS,  PLYWOOD,  and  MODIFIED  WOOD  Credit  2 
hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  assigned  reading,  and  one  type- 
written report.  Advanced  work  in  technique  of  plywood  construction  and 
laminations,  including  specifications  and  procedures  for  evaluating  the  strength 
of  glue-bonds,  applications  of  radio  frequency  heating,  and  modified  woods. 
— II.  Mr.  Bishop.  Prerequisite:  F Util  3. 

112.  LUMBER  MERCHANDISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstration.  Organization  and 
operation  of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  distribution  agencies:  layout,  equip- 
ment, policies,  and  problems.  Principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  application 
in  the  American  lumber  industry. — I Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  Seniors  in 
Forest  Utilization. 

113.  SOFTWOOD  GRADES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  Credit  2 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  for  first  half  of  semester;  one  hour 
of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory  for  second  half.  History, 
development,  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  for  logs,  lumber,  and 
other  products  of  softwood  species.  Study  of  bases  for  grading  and  economic 
relation  of  grades  to  uses. — II.  Mr.  Smith.  Open  only  to  limited  number  of 
Seniors  and  graduate  students  in  Forest  Utilization. 

114.  HARDWOOD  GRADES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  Credit  2 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  History, 
development,  and  application  of  grades  and  specifications  for  logs,  lumber, 
small  dimension,  veneer,  and  other  products  of  hardwood  species.  Provides  an 
understanding  of  bases  for  grades  and  economic  relation  of  grades  to  uses. — II. 
Mr.  Wylie.  Open  only  to  limited  number  of  Seniors  and  graduate  students  in 
F"orest  Utilization. 
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115.  WOOD  FINISHING  Credit  2 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  The  surface  preparation  and  finishing  of  furniture 
and  other  wood  products.  Provides  familiarization  with  materials,  applications, 
techniques,  testing  and  economic  limitations  of  various  industrial  finishing 
systems. — II.  Mr.  Gatslick.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of  Seniors  and 
graduate  students  in  Forest  Utilization. 

116.  ADVANCED  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  Credit  2 
hours 

One  hour  lecture  and  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Advanced 
study  and  research  in  the  preparation  of  wood  surfaces  for  gluing  and  finish- 
ing.— I.  Mr.  R.  Hoyle.  Prerequisites:  F Util  5 and  Electrical  Engineering  41. 

125.  FIELD  UTILIZATION  STUDY  Credit  4 hours 

A supervised  trip  of  3 to  4 weeks  is  taken  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
United  States  to  observe  and  study  logging,  milling,  remanufacture,  treatment, 
wholesale  and  retail  yards,  and  various  interrelated  fields  of  wood  utilization. 
Detailed  report  is  required. — II.  Staff. 

201.  UTILIZATION  PROBLEMS  Credit  arranged  according  to 
nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Conferences  and  library  and  laboratory  research 
in  the  lumber  and  associated  industries.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and 
one  carbon)  required. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  UTILIZATION  SEMINAR  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  discussion.  Assigned  reports,  current  and  new 
developments,  and  new  literature  in  the  general  field  of  utilization. — I.  Mr. 
Hoyle  and  Staff. 

213.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING 
INDUSTRIES  I Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Organization  for  manu- 
facturing, production  planning  and  control.  Motion  and  time  study  for  wood- 
working industries.  Includes  a comprehensive  laboratory  problem  dealing  with 
a proposed  plan  for  establishing  a typical  woodworking  plant. — I.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 

214.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODWORKING 
INDUSTRIES  II  Credit  2 or  3 hours 

Lecture  and  laboratory.  Statistical  quality  control,  layout  planning 
techniques,  and  engineering  economy  for  woodworking  industries.  Continuation 
of  laboratory  problem  assigned  in  Util  213. — II.  Mr.  Wylie.  Prerequisite: 
F Util  213.  Open  primarily  to  graduate  students. 
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216.  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUES  IN  UTILIZATION  Credit  2 
hours 

One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  procedures  of 
research,  including  the  use  of  testing  equipment,  in  those  phases  of  utilization 
involving  lumber  manufacture  and  the  drying,  machining,  preservation,  gluing 
and  finishing  of  wood. — II.  Mr.  Yavorsky.  Open  only  to  a limited  number  of 
graduate  students. 


225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  (WT) 


1.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours  each  semester 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy 
and  elementary  silvics  of  woody  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  genera 
and  species  native  to  the  northeastern  and  other  important  forest  regions  of 
the  United  States. — I and  II.  Mr.  Harlow. 

2.  DENDROLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Taxonomy 
and  elementary  silvics  of  the  most  important  genera  and  timber  species  of  the 
United  States. — I.  Messrs.  Harlow  and  Caldwell. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Structural  features  of  wood. 
Identification  of  woods  by  gross  and  minute  structures.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  valuable  in  wood  identification. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff. 
Prerequisite:  WT  1 or  2. 

4.  ELEMENTARY  TIMBER  MECHANICS  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  wood  to  its  use  as  a structural  material. — I.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Pre- 
requisites: Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  WT  3. 

101.  PAPERMAKING  FIBERS  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Morphological  and 
taxonomic  study  of  fibers  used  in  papermaking.  Elementary  statistics  useful  in 
fiber  identification. — II.  Mr.  Core.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2,  3. 
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103.  MICROTECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TISSUES  OF  WOODY 
PLANTS  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Preparation  of  the  tissues  of 
woody  plants  for  sectioning.  Techniques  of  sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting. 
Theory  and  elementary  chemistry  of  staining. — I or  II.  Messrs.  Harlow  and 
Cote.  Prerequisites:  WT  1 or  2,  3,  FC  120,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

304.  TIMBER  AIECHANICS  Credit  3 hours  first  semester,  1 hour 
second  semester 

Three  hours  of  lecture  first  semester,  three  hours  of  laboratory  second 
semester.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood  and  elements  of  structures.  Lectures, 
problems,  and  use  of  timber-testing  equipment. — I and  II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw. 
Prerequisites:  Calculus,  Physics  31  or  equivalent. 

105.  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERS  OF  THE  WORLD  Credit  3 
hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  conference,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
and  assigned  reading.  Important  commercial  timbers  of  the  world,  their  struc- 
ture, physical  properties,  identification,  supply,  and  uses. — I and  II.  Messrs. 
Core  and  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

106.  ADVANCED  WOOD  TECHNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  conference,  six  hours  of  assigned  reading  and  laboratory. 
Survey  of  the  literature  on  structure  and  properties  of  wood.  Demonstration  in 
the  laboratory. — II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Prerequisite:  WT  3. 

107.  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  Credit  2 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Practice  in  making 
photomicrographs  of  sections  of  woody  plant  tissues.  Developing,  printing, 
enlarging,  use  of  ray  filters,  chemistry  of  photography. — II.  Messrs.  Harlow 
and  Cote.  Prerequisites:  WT  3,  103. 

108.  PHYSICS  OF  WOOD  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Physical  properties  of 
wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity. — II.  Mr. 
Skaar.  Prerequisites:  WT  3,  Calculus.  Physics  1 and  2 or  equivalent,  or  Physics 
33  concurrently. 

109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  Credit  1 hour  first 
semester,  3 to  6 hours  second  semester 

One  hour  of  lecture  first  semester.  Conferences  and  laboratory  second 
semester.  Methods  and  techniques  for  the  solution  of  research  problems  are 
presented.  The  student  prepares  a typewritten  report  covering  his  findings 
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from  a literature  survey  and  from  results  developed  in  the  laboratory  analysis 
of  a problem  assigned  to  him. — I and  II.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Staff.  Open  only 
to  WT  majors  except  by  special  arrangement. 

111.  DESIGN  OF  WOOD  STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS  Credit  3 
hours 

Lectures  plus  laboratory  exercises.  A development  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  designing  structural  elements  in  wood  and  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion.— II.  Mr.  de  Zeeuw.  Prerequisite:  WT  104  (first  semester). 

113.  ELASTICITY  OF  WOOD  AND  PLYWOOD  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  lecture.  Theory  of  elasticity  as  applied  to  solid  and 
laminated  wood,  sandwich  material,  and  plywood.  Elements  of  wood  plasticity. 
— I.  Mr.  Pentoney.  Prerequisite:  WT  111. 

201.  RESEARCH  IN  DENDROLOGY  AND  WOOD  TECH- 
NOLOGY Credit  hours  arranged  according  to  nature  of  the 
problem 

One  typewritten  report  (original  and  three  carbons)  required.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 

202.  SEMINAR  Credit  3 hours 

Three  hours  of  conference,  discussion,  and  reports.  Orientation  in  wood 
technology.  Survey  of  literature  in  wood  technology.  Critical  examination  of 
current  literature.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  Wood  Technology.  Not 
elective  by  students  outside  the  Wood  Technology  Department. — I and  II. 
Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


FOREST  ZOOLOGY  (F  Zoo) 


1.  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  and  all  courses  in 
Forest  Entomology  except  F Ento  4. 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  General  survey  of  animal 
biology.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  and  an  introduction  to  zoological 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  differentiation,  development,  and  heredity. 
— I.  Mr.  Stegeman  and  assistants. 
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II.  ELEMENTS  OF  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Forest  Zoology  except  F Zoo  1. 
Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Economics  of  forest  and 
range  wildlife  and  principles  governing  its  conservation;  emphasis  on  distribu- 
tion, adaptations,  functions,  and  life  histories  of  representative  vertebrates  of 
forest  and  range  communities. — II.  Messrs.  King  and  Alexander. 

100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  A study  of  the  principles 
governing  management  of  forest  and  range  wildlife  and  biological-economic- 
sociological  mechanism  involved. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 

III.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Structure,  classification, 
and  probable  descent  of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  on  their  relationships 
to  the  forest  community. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

113.  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES  IN  WILDLIFE  MANAGE- 
MENT Credit  3 hours 

One  hour  of  lecture,  six  hours  of  laboratory.  Laboratory  techniques  in- 
volved in  making  full  use  of  zoological  materials.  Collection,  preparation, 
preservation,  and  study  of  pathological,  embryological,  and  food  materials. 
— I.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

114.  FUNCTIONAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES 
Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Comparative  study  of 
gross  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  significance  of  their 
highly  specialized  structures. — II.  Mr.  Stegeman. 

115  .LIMNOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Introduction  to  freshwater 
biology.  Special  emphasis  on  biological  productivity  of  fresh-water  environ- 
ments and  causal  determining  influences  as  manifested  by  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  aspects. — I.  Mr.  Dence. 

116.  ICHTHYOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Studies  of  fresh-water 
fishes.  Problems  in  fisheries  conservation,  economics,  habits,  and  research  tech- 
niques. Basic  information  on  fisheries  problems  and  their  solution. — II.  Mr. 
Dence. 
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120.  ANIMAL  ECOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Relations  of  animals  to 
their  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments.  Emphasis  on  com- 
munity principles,  succession,  distribution,  migrations,  adaptations,  and  popula- 
tion dynamics. — I.  Mr.  Alexander. 


121.  VERTEBRATE  TAXONOMY  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Identification  and  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  of  the  forest  community.  Emphasis  on  use  of  keys  and 
recognition  and  significance  of  distinguishing  characters. — II.  Mr.  Dence. 

122.  LAKE,  POND,  AND  STREAM  MANAGEMENT  Credit  3 
hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Principles  and  techniques 
of  managing  fresh-water  environments  for  productivity  of  fish  and  associated 
animals,  with  emphasis  on  limiting  factors  and  methods  of  management. — I. 
Mr.  Dence.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  115. 


123.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Techniques  used  in  the 
management  of  wildlife  on  marsh  and  upland  areas.  Emphasis  on  preparation 
of  management  plans,  mapping  methods,  population  controls,  and  environ- 
mental management  practices.  Consideration  given  to  individual  species  of 
wildlife  and  specific  areas  with  their  general  land-use  problems. — I.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Prerequisite:  F Zoo  100. 


201.  PROBLEMS  IN  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  Credit  arranged  ac- 
cording to  nature  of  problem 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Individual  study  of  special  problems  in  forest 
zoology.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon)  required. — I or 
II.  Staff. 

202.  FOREST  ZOOLOGY  SEMINAR  Credit  1 or  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  assigned  reports  on  current  problems  and  new 
developments  in  forest  zoology. — I or  II.  Staff. 


203.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ANALYSIS  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Detailed 
studies  of  methods  used  in  determining  environmental  composition,  and  in 
interpretation  of  forest  and  range  analysis  data  used  in  preparation  of  wild- 
life management  programs. — II.  Mr.  Webb. 
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204.  HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES  Credit  2 hours 

Two  hours  of  discussion  and  reports.  History  of  development  of  wild- 
life administration,  legislation,  education,  and  management;  responsibilities, 
personnel,  and  functions  of  agencies  involved. — I.  Mr.  King. 

205.  ZOOGEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  Credit  3 hours 

Two  hours  of  lecture,  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Geographic  distribution 
of  North  American  vertebrates,  factors  determining  their  distribution,  and 
nature  of  ranges  occupied.  One  typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon) 
required. — I.  Mr.  King. 

210.  FIELD  METHODS  IN  ZOOLOGY  Credit  3 hours 

Conferences  and  laboratory  and  field  assignments.  Techniques  of  wild- 
life research  and  management.  Relation  of  field  work  to  laboratory  and 
museum.  Methods  of  obtaining,  compiling,  and  evaluating  data. — I and  II. 
Staff. 

220.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  TRIP  Credit  1 to  3 hours 

A one-  to  two-week  trip  to  state  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  wildlife 
administration,  management,  and  research.  Includes  inspection,  conferences, 
and  preparation  of  a typewritten  report  (original  and  one  carbon). — I or  II. 
Staff. 

225.  THESIS  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged. — I and  II.  Staff. 


ACCESSORY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  courses  listed  below,  given  in  colleges  of  Syracuse  University, 
are  required  or  elective  in  some  programs  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 
Additional  courses  needed  to  complete  programs  may  be  elected 


by  College 

of  Forestry  students,  subject  to 

administrative  approval. 

COLLEGE  OF 

Credit 

Credit 

APPLIED 

SCIENCE 

Hours 

Hours 

CE  105 

Elementary  Aerial 
Photogrammetry 

3 

ME  28 

Elementary  Heat, 
Power  4 

EE  41 

Elementary  Appli- 
cations of  Elec- 
trical Engineer- 
ing  

4 

MM  107 

Time  and  Motion 
Study 3 
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COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS  Credit 

ADMINISTRATION  Hours 

Acct  1 Principles  of  Ac- 
counting   6 

Advt  101  Elements  of  Ad- 
vertising   3 

PM  101  Industrial  Man- 
agement   3 

PM  110  Elements  of  Pro- 
duction   3 

PM  115  Production  Man- 
agement   3 

PM  130  Analysis  of  Ameri- 
can Industries  3 

PM  140  Purchasing  3 

PM  150  Personnel  Rela- 
tions   3 

Fin  101  Elements  of  Fi- 
nance   3 

Ins  101  General  Insurance  3 

Ins  110  Property  and 

Casualty  Insur- 
ance   3 

Bus  Law  51  Principles  of  Busi- 
ness Law 2 

Mktg  101  Elements  of  Mar- 
keting   3 

Transp  101  General  Transpor- 
tation   3 

BusStatlOl  Business  Statistics  3 

COLLEGE  OF  Credit 

LIBERAL  ARTS  Hours 


Bot  109  Plant  Anatomy..  3 

Chem  5 Glass  Blowing 

and  Construc- 
tion of  Appara- 
tus   1 

Chem  6 General  Chemistry  8 

Chem  130  Quantitative  An- 
alysis   5 


Credit 

Hours 


Chem  140  Physical  Chemis- 
try   8 

Chem  141  Physical  Chemis- 
try   6 

Chem  144  Colloids  3 

Econ  1 Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics   3 or  6 

Engl  1 Freshman  English  6 

Genetics 

125  Genetics  3 

Geol  36  Forest  Geology.  . 3 

Geol  106  Geomorphology  . 3 

Math  3 Elementary  Plane 

Analytical  Ge- 
ometry   3 

Math  20  Algebra  and  Trig- 
onometry   3 

Math  20a  Basic  Trig,  and 

Math  20 5 

Math  21  Calculus  1 3 

Math  22  Calculus  II 3 

Math  23  Calculus  III 4 

Math  24  Calculus  IV 4 

Math  41  Plane  Trigonome- 
try   3 

Math  42  College  Algebra.  . 3 

Math  101  Calculus  8 

Math  128  Engineering  Sta- 
tistics   3 

Phys  1 General  Physics.  . 8 

Phys  3 General  Physics.  . 6 

Phys  31  Mechanics  4 

Phys  32  Electricity  4 

Phys  33  Heat,  Sound, 

Light  4 

Phys  102  Advanced  General 

Physics  6 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH  Credit 
AND  DRAMATIC  ART  Hours 

Pub  Add  8 Public  Speaking.  . 2 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


Beginning  in  September  1953  all  new  undergraduate  students  are 
subject  to  the  revisions  which  have  been  made  of  certain  portions  of 
the  following  rules. 


1.  PETITIONS 

A student  may  apply  for  special  consideration  if  he  feels  that  compliance 
with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  College  results  in  undue  hardship  to  him. 
The  Faculty  may  be  petitioned  on  forms  available  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Registrar’s  office.  Petitions  must  state  the  request  definitely,  describe  the  reason 
for  it,  and  be  presented  to  the  Registrar. 


2.  HOUSING 

A.  Approved  Residence 

Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  conform  to  the  housing  rules  of 
Syracuse  University. 

B.  Notification  of  Address 

Students  are  required  to  report  their  correct  Syracuse  address  at  registra- 
tion and  to  notify  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Forestry  immediately  in  case 
of  a change  in  Syracuse  Address. 


3.  COLLEGE  OFFICIAL  TITLE 

The  official  title  of  the  College  of  Forestry  cannot  be  used  for  public 
display  on  vehicles,  letterheads,  clothing,  signs,  or  in  any  other  way  without 
administrative  approval. 


4.  REGISTRATION 

A.  Period  of  Registration 

The  regular  period  of  registration  for  each  semester  is  stated  in  the 
calendar  on  page  2. 
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B.  Schedule  Cards 

Students  to  be  fully  registered  in  the  College  of  Forestry  must  have  their 
schedule  card  stamped  with  the  Treasurer’s  receipt  showing  payment  of  fees 
within  the  scheduled  period  of  registration.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  regula- 
tion subjects  the  student  to  exclusion  from  classes;  the  cut  penalty  for  absences 
thus  incurred  will  be  imposed  (Rule  10). 

C.  Health  Examination 

Each  new  student  is  required  to  present  himself  upon  request  to  Syracuse 
University’s  Student  Health  Service,  111  Waverly  Avenue,  for  special  ex- 
aminations. 

D.  Late  Registration 

A student  who  fails  to  report  for  registration  at  the  time  assigned  is  sub- 
ject to  a penalty  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 


5.  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 

Students  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment  at  the  College  with  entrance 
conditions. 


6.  CHANGE  OF  SCHEDULE 

No  change  in  schedule  can  be  made  without  approval  of  the  major  pro- 
fessor. Such  change  does  not  become  effective  until  recorded  by  the  Registrar. 
Dropping  or  substituting  courses  does  not  remove  such  courses  from  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation.  Courses  dropped  28  calendar  days  after  the 
beginning  of  classes  are  automatically  recorded  as  failures,  even  though  such 
changes  have  been  approved. 


7.  GRADES 

A.  Credit  Hour  Standard 

The  standard  requirement  for  one  semester  hour  of  credit  is  three  hours 
per  week  in  regularly  assigned  laboratory  or  field  work;  or  one  hour  per  week 
in  lecture,  recitation,  or  conference,  involving  at  least  two  hours  of  outside 
preparation. 

B.  Grading 

Final  grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows:  A — excellent,  B — good, 
C — fair,  D — poor,  F— failure,  I — incomplete. 

C.  Grade  Points 

For  each  credit  hour,  grade  points  in  recognition  of  scholarship  are 
awarded  as  follows: 
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A — 3 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
B — 2 grade  points  for  each  credit  hour 
C — 1 grade  point  for  each  credit  hour 
D and  F — no  grade  points  for  credit  hours 

D.  Counts 

Students  entering  since  August  1953  see  pp.  132  and  133  for  revised  re- 
quirements. 

The  sum  of  the  credit  hours  passed  and  the  corresponding  grade  points 
awarded  is  designated  as  “counts.”  For  example,  a 4-hour  course  completed 
with  a grade  of  A gives  16  counts — 4 credit  hours  and  12  grade  points. 


8.  LOW  SCHOLARSHIP 

Students  entering  since  August  1953  see  pp.  132  and  133  for  revised  re- 
quirements. 

A.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Good  Standing 

A student  must  complete  a total  of  24  counts  (Rule  6D)  during  each 
semester  to  remain  in  good  standing. 

B.  Penalties  for  Failure  to  Maintain  Good  Standing 

1.  A student  who  falls  short  of  24  counts,  by  completing  from  16  to  23 
counts  per  semester,  will  be  placed  on  probation. 

2.  A student  who  fails  to  complete  at  least  16  counts  during  the  first 
semester  of  any  year  is  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

3.  A student  who  fails  to  complete  48  counts  for  the  year,  or  fails  to 
maintain  a scholastic  average  of  0.75  in  all  work  taken  for  the  year,  is  required 
to  withdraw. 

C.  Reinstatement 

1 . A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  because  of  low  scholar- 
ship will  be  considered  for  reinstatement  one  year  after  time  of  withdrawal. 

2.  A student  who  desires  reinstatement  must  petition  the  Scholarship  and 
Petitions  Committee  of  the  Faculty  through  the  Registrar.  The  petition  must 
be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $5.  If  the  petition  is  approved,  this  deposit  is 
applied  on  the  regular  fees  at  registration.  Should  the  student  fail  to  register, 
the  deposit  is  forfeited.  If  the  petition  is  denied,  the  deposit  is  refunded. 

3.  A student  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  because  of  low  scholar- 
ship will  not  be  considered  for  reinstatement. 

9.  CONVOCATION 

Attendance  at  convocation  is  obligatory.  Two  unexcused  absences  dre 
allowed  per  semester.  Each  subsequent  unexcused  absence  is  penalized  by  the 
deduction  of  one  grade  point. 
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10.  ATTENDANCE  AT  CLASSES 


Students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  expected  to  attend  classes  regularly 
and  punctually.  Making  up  work  missed  through  absences  is  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  student. 

A.  Allowed  Emergency  Absences 

Each  student  is  allowed  a total  of  15  absences  per  semester. 

B.  Penalties  for  Excess  Absences 

1.  Absences  in  excess  of  15  a semester  are  penalized  by  a deduction  of 
one  grade  point  for  each  excess  absence. 

2.  A student  absent  from  a course  more  than  25  percent  of  the  class 
meetings  is  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a failing  grade. 

3.  Absence  on  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  a College  recess  counts 
doubly. 

4.  Two  tardinesses  equal  one  absence. 

11.  VOLUNTARY  WITHDRAWAL  AND  RE-REGISTRA- 
TION 

A.  Notification  of  Withdrawal 

A student  who  leaves  the  College  after  he  has  registered  must  notify  the 
Registrar  immediately.  Otherwise  absences  will  be  recorded,  and  the  penalty 
for  excess  absences  imposed  (Rule  10B). 

A student  who  withdraws  from  college  prior  to  mid-semester  will  have  his 
Permanent  Record  Card  marked  “No  credit  for  the  semester.”  After  mid- 
semester, entries  will  be  made,  based  on  the  instructor’s  report,  as  “WF’ 
(withdrawn  passing)  or  “WF”  (withdrawn  failing). 

B.  Re-registration 

A student  in  good  standing  who  has  been  absent  from  the  College  for  one 
or  more  semesters,  and  who  desires  to  return,  must  file  a request  for  re- 
registration with  the  Registrar.  The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  $5.  This 
deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  regular  fees  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  the 
student  fails  to  register,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 


12.  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATIONS 

Any  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  may,  upon  approval  of  the  petitions 
committee,  be  excused  from  taking  required  courses  and  approved  electives  by 
presenting  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  course  instructor  and  the  depart- 
ment head  that  he  possesses  knowledge  and/or  skills  equal  to  that  gained  by 
successfully  passing  the  course.  In  such  cases  no  grade  or  credit  will  be 
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granted,  but  the  hours  required  for  graduation  will  be  reduced  by  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  passed  in  this  manner. 

Special  college-level  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  College  during 
Orientation  Week  covering  freshman  algebra,  trigonometry,  and/or  drawing. 
Every  freshman  entering  the  College  of  Forestry  with  high  school  credit  in 
trigonometry  and/or  drawing  shall  take  such  examinations.  These  examinations 
may  also  be  taken  by  any  freshman  who  feels  that  he  has  the  necessary 
preparation.  Reduction  in  hours  for  graduation  will  be  obtained  as  outlined 
above. 


13.  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

A deferred  or  special  examination  is  restricted  to  students  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  regular  examination.  Such  examination  may  be  given  at  a time 
arranged  by  the  instructor.  Special  examinations  will  not  be  given  to  students 
who  have  failed  the  regular  examinations. 


14.  CHANGE  OF  CURRICULUM 

A student  is  allowed  one  change  of  curriculum  after  he  begins  Sophomore 
work.  Notice  of  such  change  must  be  recorded  on  the  proper  form  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar.  A student  changing  from  one  curriculum  to  another  will 
be  held  for  the  completion  of  all  requirements  of  the  curriculum  into  which  he 
transfers. 


15.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A.  Residence 

A student  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has  completed 
four  years’  work,  either  in  this  College  or  in  some  other  college  of  approved 
standing.  Residence  work  at  this  College  the  final  year  is  obligatory. 

B.  flours  and  Average 

Students  entering  since  August  1953  see  pp.  132  and  133  for  revised  re- 
quirements. 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a student  must  have  completed  the  re- 
quired courses  prescribed  for  his  major,  and,  in  addition,  must  have  a 
minimum  average  of  1.0  in  a minimum  of  142  hours.  This  average  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  grade  points  by  the  total  number  of  hours 
passed. 

2.  A student  may  receive  credit  for  accepted  courses  of  study  completed  in 
other  institutions  of  approved  grade,  provided  all  such  courses  have  been 
passed  with  a minimum  grade  of  C or  its  equivalent. 
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C.  Program  of  Courses 

A student  shall  carry  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  20  credit  hours  of 
college  work  per  semester.  Korean  veterans  who  are  using  the  benefits  of 
P.L.  550  or  P.L.  894  shall  carry  not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  20  credit  hours 
of  college  work  per  semester. 

D.  Failures  and  Incompletes 

1.  A student  who  fails  a required  course  must  repeat  it. 

2.  A student  may  petition  to  repeat  a course  to  raise  his  grades.  If  per- 
mission is  granted,  the  new  grade  will  carry  a repeat  letter  (R)  so  that  it  will 
be  clear  to  anyone  reading  the  transcript  that  the  student  achieved  this  grade 
by  repeating  the  course.  Hours  carried  and  grade  points  earned  will  be  included 
in  computing  the  scholastic  average  each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Hours  earned 
in  repeating  a course  already  passed  shall  be  added  to  the  hours  required  for 
graduation. 

3.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  within  the  next  year  of  the 
student’s  residence,  otherwise  a final  grade  of  F is  automatic.  This  means  that 
if  a student  receives  an  incomplete  in  May,  it  must  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  May  in  the  following  year;  likewise,  if  received  in  January,  it  must  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  January  in  the  following  year. 

An  incomplete  shall  be  treated  like  an  “F”  grade  until  a permanent  grade 
is  entered.  When  the  incomplete  is  made  up  the  proper  entry  will  be  made 
on  the  Permanent  Record  Card  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade 
is  reported  to  the  Registrar. 

E.  Summer  Requirements 

A student  may  register  for  the  following  year’s  work  only  if  he  has  com- 
pleted the  summer  work  prescribed  in  his  curriculum. 

1 . Summer  Camp 

a.  All  students,  except  majors  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology,  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  work  at  Sophomore  Summer  Camp. 

b.  No  student  may  register  for  Sophomore  Summer  Camp  until  he  has 
passed  a swimming  test  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  of  Syracuse  University. 

c.  A student  failing  forest  mensuration  or  surveying  at  Camp  is  required 
to  repeat  that  course  at  Camp.  The  director  exercises  his  discretion  in  deciding 
when  and  how  other  failed  courses  may  be  made  up. 

d.  A student  who  fails  one  or  more  courses  is  required  to  complete  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  concerned,  at  Camp  if  necessary. 

2.  Required  Summer  Experience 

A.  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

a.  A student  is  recommended  for  graduation  only  if  he  has  completed  the 
summer  mill  experience  prescribed  for  the  major  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology 

b.  A student  who  fails  to  earn  a minimum  of  5 grade  points  for  his 
report  on  summer  mill  experience  is  not  permitted  to  register  for  his  Senior 
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year  until  such  work  has  been  repeated  and  a report  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pulp  and  Paper  Technology. 

B.  Forest  Utilization 

Students  in  the  Department  of  Forest  Utilization  are  required  to  attend 
Sophomore  Summer  Camp.  In  addition,  all  students  are  required  to  work  12 
weeks  in  order  to  secure  practical  experience  in  their  respective  fields.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  this  summer  work,  as  shown  by  a detailed  report  by 
the  student  and  a favorable  report  on  the  student’s  work  by  his  employer,  5 
semester  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  experience  must  be  taken  prior  to 
registering  for  Senior  year. 

F.  Physical  Education 

1.  Gymnasium 

a.  During  Freshman  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  re- 
quired to  take  a year’s  work  under  the  direction  of  Syracuse  University’s 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  With  the  approval  of  that 
Department,  a student  may  substitute  participation  on  one  of  the  regular 
Freshman  athletic  teams  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Physical  Education  re- 
quirement. To  receive  credit  for  such  participation,  the  student  must  be 
regularly  enrolled  in  Physical  Education  I,  fill  out  the  usual  sports  participation 
card,  and  cooperate  with  the  student  managers  in  seeing  that  his  attendance 
is  properly  checked  during  the  sport  season.  If  the  sport  ceases  before  the  end 
of  the  regular  semester,  he  must  return  to  his  gym  class  for  the  remainder  of 
the  semester. 

b.  Students  entering  with  standing  higher  than  the  Freshman  year  will 
not  be  held  for  deficiencies  in  Freshman  Physical  Education. 

2.  R.O.T.C. 

a.  R.O.T.C.  work  may  be  substituted  for  the  Physical  Education  require- 
ment. But  the  Military  Department  of  Syracuse  University  requires  a mini- 
mum of  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  credit.  Therefore,  the  College  of  Forestry 
makes  the  provision  that  the  first  year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  covers  the  require- 
ment for  Physical  Education,  and  the  second  year  of  R.O.T.C.  work  receives 
2 hours’  scholastic  credit  (one  hour  for  each  semester’s  work  completed). 

b.  A student’s  wish  to  continue  R.O.T.C.  work  in  Junior  and  Senior 
years  must  be  approved  by  the  College  and  Military  Department.  If  approved, 
full  credit  will  be  allowed. 

G.  Granting  of  Degrees 

No  degree  will  be  granted  in  absentia  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  Dean. 


16.  LIBRARY  REGULATIONS 

A.  Moon  Memorial  Library 

1.  All  library  material  must  be  “charged  out”  before  it  can  be  taken  from 
the  reading  room. 
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2.  Library  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. ; Saturday, 
8:30  to  12  noon.  Evening  hours  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

3.  “Reserve  books”  may  be  borrowed  for  overnight  use,  but  must  be  re- 
turned before  9 a.m.  the  next  school  day.  A charge  of  25  cents  per  day  is 
imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

4.  Material  not  on  reserve  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks  with  the  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  two  weeks.  A fine  of  2 cents  per  day  per  book  is  charged  for 
overdue  books. 

B.  Roosevelt  Wildlife  Forest  Experiment  Station  Library 

1.  Access  to  the  stacks  and  use  of  the  reading  room  facilities  are  available 
to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate  students  who  obtain 
special  permission. 

2.  All  books  and  other  publications  are  on  reserve.  They  may  be 
borrowed  at  4 p.m.  (11  a.m.  Saturdays),  and  must  be  returned  by  9 a.m.  the 
next  school  day. 

3.  A charge  of  25  cents  per  day  or  part  of  a day  is  made  for  all  overdue 
books. 

4.  Loans  up  to  two  weeks  without  charge  may  be  arranged  in  the  case  of 
publications  not  in  current  demand. 


17.  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

A.  Faculty  Supervision 

1.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Activities  has  general  supervision 
and  control  of  all  student  organizations  and  activities  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege. It  passes  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  student  publications  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  College  of  Forestry. 

2.  All  elections  or  appointments  to  office  or  position  on  student  publica- 
tions or  in  student  organizations  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Student  Activities. 


18.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  OF  SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 

A.  Supervision 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Forestry  are  subject  to  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity regulations  on  extracurricular  activities  of  Syracuse  University. 

B.  Eligibility 

In  order  to  compete  upon  an  athletic  team  representing  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, to  represent  the  University  in  any  non-athletic  activity  or  competition, 
to  be  a candidate  for  any  student  office  or  for  the  staff  of  any  recognized 
student  publication,  to  be  initiated  into  any  fraternity  or  similar  organiza- 
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tion,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  recognized  extracurricular  activity,  a student 
must  first  be  declared  eligible  by  the  Syracuse  University  Committee  on 
Eligibility. 


19.  SMOKING 

Smoking  should  be  confined  to  the  rooms  provided  in  Marshall  Hall  and 
Bray  Hall. 


20.  MARRIAGE 


Students  contemplating  marriage  are  required  to  register  their  intention 
in  writing  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  at  least  one  week  before  the  event. 
The  statement  should  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  who  will  transmit  it  to 
the  Dean. 


21.  SCHOLARSHIP  (Revised  and  applied  to  students  entering 
since  August  1953) 

A.  Computation  of  averages 

1.  Scholastic  averages,  both  semester  and  cumulative,  shall  be  computed 
by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  accumulated  by  the  total  credit  hours 
carried. 

2.  Scholastic  averages  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  courses  carried 
at  the  College  of  Forestry  or  at  Syracuse  University,  including  Utica  College. 

B.  Minimum  requirements 

1.  The  requirement  for  graduation  shall  be  a 1.00  or  better  average. 

2.  To  remain  in  good  standing,  a student  must  maintain  a cumulative 
and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

3.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below  1.00  will 
either  be  placed  on  probation  or  dropped. 

4.  A student  on  probation  will  be  placed  in  good  standing  when  he 
obtains  a cumulative  and  a semester  average  of  1.00  or  above. 

C.  Standards 

1.  A student  whose  cumulative  or  semester  average  falls  below  1.00  will 
have  his  record  reviewed  by  the  Academic  Standards  Committee.  If  a study 
of  his  record  and  other  pertinent  information  indicates  he  might  be  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  later,  he  will  be  placed  on  probation.  If,  however,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements, 
he  will  be  dropped. 
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However,  except  in  an  unusual  case,  a student  will  not  be  dropped  unless 
he  has  been  on  probation  for  at  least  one  semester. 

2.  In  general,  the  following  standards  will  be  used  in  making  decisions 
concerning  scholastic  standings: 

(a)  No  student  will  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  unless  he 
has  been  on  probation  or  has  failed  to  meet  some  special  requirement. 

(b)  A student  on  probation  during  the  second  semester  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .70. 

(c)  A student  on  probation  in  the  third  semester  will  be  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .80. 

(d)  A student  on  probation  in  the  fourth  semester  will  be  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  .90. 

(e)  A student  on  probation  in  any  subsequent  semester  will  be  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  if  his  cumulative  average  falls  below  1.00. 

Note:  Students  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  scholastic  requirements  of  the 
semester  in  which  they  are  classified  at  registration.  This  would  ordi- 
narily apply  to  transfers  and  former  students  returning  after  an  absence 
of  one  or  more  semesters. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


LIBERAL  ARTS 

Harpur  College  at  Endicott 

FOUR  YEAR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 

College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 

College  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred  University 

College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 

College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University 

School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University 

Maritime  College  at  Fort  Schuyler 

Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES 

Downstate  Medical  Center  at  New  York  City 
Upstate  Medical  Center  at  Syracuse 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

College  for  Teachers  at  Albany 
Teachers  College  at  Brockport 
College  for  Teachers  at  Buffalo 
Teachers  College  at  Cortland 
Teachers  College  at  Fredonia 
Teachers  College  at  Geneseo 
Teachers  College  at  New  Paltz 
Teachers  College  at  Oneonta 
Teachers  College  at  Oswego 
Teachers  College  at  Plattsburgh 
Teachers  College  at  Potsdam 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Canton 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  Cobleskill 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Delhi 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Morrisville 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

(Under  the  program  of  the  State  University  of  New  York) 

Auburn  Community  College  at  Auburn 

Broome  County  Technical  Institute  at  Binghamton 

Erie  County  Technical  Institute  at  Buffalo 

Jamestown  Community  College  at  Jamestown 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  at  New  York  City 

Hudson  Valley  Technical  Institute  at  Troy 

Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute  at  Utica 

New  York  City  Community  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 

Orange  County  Community  College  at  Middletown 

Westchester  Community  College  at  White  Plains. 


